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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Cold and wet weather prevailed during .January and consequently 
agricultural work was slowed down and growth of crop was poor. As most 
of the crops were planted before the severe winter conditio) set in and 
conditions have improved as the weather got warmer the forecast for 
the prospects for 1937 are hopeful. 

Carob, almond and olive trees are making good progress and the 
marketing prospects for potatoes and onions arc good. 

The heavy losses among the grazing flocks which was reported last 
quarter continued, but the situation now shows indications of improving. 

* « « # :|c He ♦ 

Director of Agriculture’s Visit to Egyit and Palestine. 

The Director of Agriculture has proceeded to Egypt and Palestine 
on duty in connection with various matters affecting the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Blunt left Cyprus on the 27th February for Egypt 
and returns via Palestine on the 10th March, 1937. 

He 3|( ♦ He H: « H< 

Flora Tour to Cyprus. 

Messrs. Thos. Cook & Sons Ltd. have organized a Flora Tour to 
Cyprus. The first party of this tour arrived in Cyprus on the 
2Sth February for a twelve days’ stay in the Island. The tour is under 
the leadership of Mr. C. B. Ussher, formerly Government Horticulturist 
in Cyprus, and Mr. Hugh Roger Smith, Honorary Secretary, Alpine Garden 
Society. 

He He He * He He He 

HaT^-YEARLY MEETING OF AGRICULTURAL OFFICERS. 

The half-yearly meeting of Agricultural Officers in charge of Districts 
was held at Nicosia on the 15th January, 1937. The following Officers 
were present : The Director of Agriculture (Chairman), the Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, the Superintendent of Agriculture, Messrs. 
Pelaghias, Klokkaris, Panaretos, Papaiacovou, Maratheftis, Hakki, 
Kyprianides, and Hamboullas. 
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Arbor Day. 

Arbor Day for 1937 was celebrated on the 29tb January by Moslem 
Sclioola and IlOtli .Tannary by (Ireek Schools. Schoolmasters received 
as.sistan(‘e from Ol'ticers of the Agrieullural, Fon'stry and Educational 
Departments in the; eelebrationa. 

* >|e « « aK -it 

Oran(}e Day Celiubrattons. 

The third annual Orange Day celebrations were held at Famagusta 
on the 24th .January, 1937. A programme of events covering the whole 
day was arranged, but owing to unfavourable weather most of the 
celebrations w(Te held indoors. 

* sH 4c aK * 4e 

VruLAGE Agricultural Clubs. 

The (^lp presented by the Old Students Club of the (Cyprus Agricultural 
School which is com])eted lor annually by the Village Agricultural Clubs 
or Societies has been awarded to Lysi Agricultural Club this year. 

4( 4: 4c 4c a|c 4: 4c 

Fourth Tntrelational Grassland Congress. 

The Fourth international Grassland Congress is to be held in Great 
Britain in July, 1937. 

The paper reading sessions will be held at Aberystwyth from 
13th to 19th July. 

Tours of centres of grassland interest and selected farms have been 
jirranged so that participants will have an opportunity to see something 
of British grassland farming, including livestock management, both before 
and after the paper reading sessions. 

Further particulars regarding the programme and application form 
for membership are available at the oftice of the Director of Agriculture. 

4e 4e 4« * 4e * 4t 

SiT.KWORM Egg Production. 

The amount of silkworm eggs available for the 1937 sericultural 
sea.son is ounces, of which 3,418 ounces were produced locally and 

1,150 ounces imported. 

All the silkworm eggs were hibernated at Pedhoulas and were removed 
for disposal on the 20th February, 1937. 

4! * 4e 4e ♦ * 4: 

Serkutltural Station, Kalopanayiotis. 

A total of 89 ounces (712 drams) of selected silkworm eggs of different 
races and crossings was produced in the Sericultural Station, 
Kalopanayiotis, and is available for sale this sericultural season, primarily 
to silkworm egg produ(;ers lor reproduction and improvement of their 
own races. These eggs will be sold at the usual price of per dram 
(4s. per oumje). 

About 1.50 drams of these silkworm eggs will be issued to girls’ schools 
for demonstrational silkworm roarings. 
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Silkworm Rearing in Girls’ Schools. 

The Agricultural Department, in consultation with the Education 
Department, have arranged for demonstrational silkworm rearings to be 
carried out this season in 120 girls’ schools the required silkworm eggs 
(one dram to each school) being supplied by this Department. 

The rearings will be carried out by the girls of the three upper classes 
under the supervision of the schoolmistress. 

These schools will be visit/ed by the Sericultural and Agricultural 


Of[i(^ers of this Department who will give the necessary instructions. 

Prizes will be awarded to schoolmistresses on the same lines as last 

year. 


♦ ♦ ★ 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

List of Silkworm Egg Producers 

LICENSED FOR THE YEAR, 1937-1938. 

Name 

Villcaje 

1. Achilleas Markantonides 

.. Kalopanayiotis 

2. loannis Karamichailis .. 

do. 

3. Nicolas Ch. Taliadoros & Son .. 

do. 

4. Savvas G. Katalanos 

. do. 

5. Sofoclis K. Michaelides 

do. 

6. Charalambos Leptos 

Moutoullas 

7. Costas I. Michaelides 

flo. 

8. Miltiades K. Toannides . . 

do. 

9. Miltiades Charalambides 

do. 

10. Socratis I. Michaelides . . 

do. 

11. Loizos M. Koullouros , . 

Pedhoulas 

12. Socratis Karamichailis .. 

. do. 

13. Serghios S. Pavlou 

Nikos 

14. Xenis T. Xenides 

Kondea 

15. Theodora Eliadou 

.. .. .. Famagusta 

16. loannis Papaloizou 

Galata 

17. Anthimos Eliades 

.. Alona 

18. Cleanthis Christodoulides 

do. 

19. Anna Karapataki 

.. ., .. Kambos 

20. George A. Englezakis .. 

Mesoyi 

31. Nicolas Economou 

Kissonerga, 
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Cereal Crops. 

Cereal crops are those which produce edible grain. The main cereals 
grown in Cyprus are wheat, barley and oats, the two former being by far 
the most important. 

Seed and Sowing. 

It is important that seed used for sowing should be carefully selected 
and should fulfil the following requirements :— 

(1) Purity. —Seed should be free from all shrivelled and damaged 
grains and from weed seeds, etc., and should come from a vigorously 
growing crop that possessed the desired varietal characteristics. 

(2) Ability to (jerminMe. —The seed should have a germination 
percentage of 90% to 95%. To accomplish this it must be harvested when 
fully ripe and carefully threshed. A low germination percentage will 
result from the use of seed harvested when still green, broken seed due to 
improper threshing or seed stored for over a year. 

It is also advisable to pass the seed through a seed corn dressing machine 
before sowing in order to removes any foreign matter or sfirivelled seed. 

There are two methods of sowing :— 

(1) Broculcastimj .—This is simply scattering the seed by hand and is 
the method generally f)ractised in Cyprus. 

(2) Drill-sowimj This method involves sowing in rows by machine 
and has many advantage's over broadcasting. A uniform sowing at a 
regular depth is assured, leading to an even germination and ripening. 
Less seed is used, the plants are more resistant to disease due to the even 
spacing and, most'important, the regular rows permit proper hoeing 
and weeding after the plants have germinated. 

For germination, the seeds must have wat(?r, warmth and air, these 
conditions being best fulfilled in the field if the seeds are covered with earth 
to a depth of 5~8 times their average width. Sowing too shallow risks 
drying out, while too deep sowing may lead to lack of aeration and the 
exhaustion of the seedling before it reaches the surface. It is important 
that all seeds should be covered as uniformly as possible. 

Cultural OrERATiONS. 

Cultural operations include deep cultivation (e.g. ploughing) and 
surface cultivations (r.g, harrowing, rolling and hoeing) and may be taken 
to mean all operations applied to the soil to make it loose, well-aerated 
and suitable to plant growth. 

The objects of plougbing are threefold :— 

(1) It inverts the soil so that air may penetrate freely and assist 
in the process of nitrification. 

(2) Weeds are destroyed. 

(3) Any animal manure, green manure or fertilizer is turned into the 
soil. 

Depths of ploughing vary, but there are three main groups :— 

(1) Stubble ploughing. —This is carried out immediately after harvest 
to turn under all stubble and weeds, thereby adding organic matter 
to the soil and preventing the weeds from multiplying by seeding. 

(2) Ordinary ploughing. —This refers to ploughing in the autumn, 
which turns under manure and breaks up the land preparatory to sowing. 
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(3) Deep ploughing ,—Some crops respond to a greater depth of soil 
and are consequently given deeper cultivation. A deep ploughing at 
intervals is very beneficial to the soil, but care must be taken not to plough 
too deep, as this often tends to bring the infertile sub-soil to the surface. 
If very deep cultivation should be necessary, a sub-soiler is used, which 
stirs the sub-soil without bringing it upwards. 

After ploughing, the land should be harrowed in order to cover the seed 
and get the top soil into a finely divided condition. Rolling is also good 
practice, as it tends to press the soil around the seed and assist 
germination. Fields are also rolled after germination to assist tillering, 
which is the growth of more shoots from one root. If the crop has been 
drill-sown it is possible to hoe around the plants after they have appeared 
above the surface. The objects of hoeing are twofold : weeds, that 
compete with the crop for light, air and food, arc eradicated, and the soil 
around the plants is kept in a finely ground tilth which conserves 
moisture and materially aids in their uptake of nutrients. 

Wheat. 

Wheat grows best on a well-aerated, rather clayey loam, but will 
grow on a wide variety of soils if suitably manured. It responds well to 
nitrogen and phosphate, but requires little potash. Too much nitrogen 
tends towards straw production at the expense of grain, while phosphatic 
fertilizers moderate the effects of nitrogen and principally contribute 
to the production of seed. Manuring and cultivation of wheat falls into 
three main divisions :— 

(1) After a bare fallow, the soil is usually loose and a fairly deep 
ploughing should be carried out. A good dressing of farmyard manure 
and some 30 to 50 okes of super-phosphate per donum will be an adequate 
manurial dressing in most cases, though this must be varied to suit 
different soil conditions. 

(2) When following cleaning crops, a shallower ploughing is sufficient. 
The cleaning crops have usually received a dressing of farmyard manure 
and, in this case, only super-phosphate need be applied to the wheat. 
A top dressing of nitrate of soda can be given to the crop later on, if it 
looks poor. 

(3) If wheat is grown after a leguminous crop (lucerne, broad beans, 
chickling vetches, haricots, cowpeas, etc.), a shallow ploughing, given a 
month before sowing, is followed by a deeper ploughing just before sowing. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers and animal manure may be omitted, but super¬ 
phosphate is advisable. 

Seeds may be broadcast or drill-sown, and germination is rapid, 
provided the soil is moist, well aerated and above six degrees centigrade 
in temperature. The amount of seed sown is very variable and depends 
on the manner of sowing. Broadcasting on poor soils will take about 
14 okes per donum, while drill sowing on fertile soil may require as little 
as 8 okes of seed. 

Tillering of wheat takes place at a temperature of over nine degrees 
centigrade and consists of the development of secondary shoots growing 
from the first subterranean node. Tillering is encouraged by low seed 
rates and fertile soil as well as by harrowing, rolling and nitrogenous 
fertilizers. In general, cultivation of wheat after germination proceeds 
as follows : Clay soils are harrowed in order to break up any crust that 
may b© forming on the surface and light soils should be rolled to assist 
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rooting and tillering. Top dressings of nitrogenous fertilizers (if necessary) 
are applied simultaneously with the above operations, a suitable dressing 
being 15 to 20 okes of nitrate of soda per donum. During growth the crop 
is weeded and hoed once or twice, which operations are facilitated if the 
crop is sown in rows. Irrigations are given when circumstances warrant, 
turbid water from torrents being especially beneficial for this purpose. 

Products of Wheat. 

Wheat products after threshing are grain, straw and chaff, the 
proportions of each varying with variety, fertOizer used, kinds of soil, etc. 
In general, the proportion of grain to straw is 50 % and straw to chaff 18 %. 

The grain is used for bread-making and the straw for animal fodder or 
litter. Wheat seed contains about fi0% starch and 13% gluten, 100 okes 
of wheat yielding 75 okes of flour, 22 okes of bran and 3 okes of semolina 
(producecl from the embryo of th(' seed). 

There are about 52 varieties of wheat in Cyprus, all excjept two 
belonging to the class of hard wheats. The following varieties are those 
mainly cultivated, four-fifths of the cultivation being under the first three 
varieties :— 

(1) Kyperounda, or Mavrokovitsoullo, or Athalassitiko. 

(2) Psathas, or Yerolachitiko, or Athienitiko. 

(3) Tripolitiko, or Paphitiko, or Chrysositaro. 

(4) Mavrotheri. 

(5) Kambouriko. 

(6) Vroullos. 

Barley. 

Barley grain is used in Cyprus mainly for animal fodder, btit is also used 
for bread-making either by itself or in combination with wheat. A large 
proportion of the crop is exported and used for malting purposes. 

As barley matures early in the spring, it is not affected by dry weather 
in March, which may mean the ruin of the wheat crop. Wheat depends on 
a fair amount of rain in March and a little in April, without which the 
harvest will be unprofitable, but barley is approaching maturity in Marcli 
and its success is fully assured, provided it rained adequately in January 
and February, which is usually th(‘ case in Cyprus. 

Barley growing is a profitable undertaking. It grows well under poorer 
conditions than wheat, it is unlikely to fail, export markets remove 
the surplus and animals can be raised economically on the remainder ; 
the disposal of animals locally and abroad being very remunerative. 

Although barley thrives under ])oor conditions and its nutrient 
requirements are less than wheat, it nevertheless pays to apply 
chemical fertilizers which produce early maturity and a large harvest. 
Nitrogenous fertilizers give good results, but when the barley is intended 
for brewing purposes, it is advisable to limit the nitrogen supply, as a^ 
barley rich in starch and poor in nitrogenous matter is required. In 
general, the proportion of seed to straw is 3-1. The usual seed rate is 
13 okes per donum. The following varieties are grown in Cyprus :— 

(1) The six-rowed Paphitiko, which is grown in the Paphos District 
and the hills round Limassol. It is a late-maturing variety, very 
productive, rich in starch and suitable for brewing purposes. One kile 
of this variety weighs from 18 to 20 okes. 
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(2) The Mavrokritharon, a variety grown in the Mesaoria and other 
districts. It is poorer in yield than Paphitiko, but earlier maturing. 
A kile weighs from 15 to 17 okes. 

(3) The Exastihon, which is intermediate in quality and yields between 
the two varieties above. It is cultivated on a large scale on the plains. 
A kile weighs 16 to 18 okes. 

Barley is also grown for green fodder, {farras), in which case a higher 
seed-rate of 16 to 17 okes per donum is advisable. It can be used for hay¬ 
making in combination with vicos or other leguminous crop with a seed-raU^ 
of 17 okes barley and 4 okes vicos. In the latter (^ase, the crop is cut when 
the ears begin to appear and left to dry in th(' field for two days after which 
it is turned and left for a further two days. It is tlum gathered and stacked 
in the yard. On every layer a small quantity of salt is sprinkled, say 3 
to 4 okes per 1,000 okes hay, and the top of the stack is covered with a 
heavier layer of rye or other cereal straw. 

Oats. 

Oats will thrive on most soils, but they require a large amount of water 
and a good supply of nutrients. The hardiness of the crop is due to a 
well-developed root system, which draws on reserves of ])lant food in th(^ 
soil that are not available for wheat or barley. The crop does not require 
much fertilizing with the exception of nitrogem, which it absorbs all 
through its growing period. Oats readily res [)ond to nitrogenous fertilizers 
and, when these are supplied, yields a heavy (;rop. 

The duration of the crop varies from 90 to 150 days. The proportion 
of grain to straw is 2 to 1. The grain is used for fodder and the straw 
can also be used for this purpose, though it is mainly used for litter. 
In rotation, oats may follow any crop. The seec 1 -rate is 12 okes per don urn, 
about one kile, and seed from the previous crop should always be sown. 

There are no good varieties of oats in Oyi)rus and for this reason 
selected varieties from abroad are being tried at tin*, central exi)erimcntal 
farm at Morphou with a view to replacing the local ones. 

The crop can also be grown for a late green fodder for feeding to 
animals when no other fodder is available. In the green state it is given 
to stock after blossoming, as previous to this it is bitter and unpalatable. 

Ryk. 

This crop is grown on lands on which wh(‘at does not thrive. It is 
the most suitable cereal for light and hiUy soils in infertile areas and is 
more drought and cold resistant than wheat. 11 can b(' grown up to 2,200 
meters and little attention need be paid to manuring. The seed-rate is 
12 okes per donum and the crop is generally sown later than barley, bur 
earlier than wheat. Rye Hour is poor in starch, but ridi in protein. 
The straw is used in the manufacture of hats and other straw articles ; 
also for covering haystacks and in the construction of liuts and simple 
roofing. 

Harvesting oe Cereals. 

Cereals should be harvested when the seed is like wax and can still 
be cut with the nail, and not allowed to remain until it gets hard. 
Harvesting at the right time obtains grain containing the maximum 
amount of flour and the minimum amount of bran. Consequently 
its yield in terms of bread will be higher and it will be more acceptable 
to the miller. 
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Harvesting can be done by hand or by machine. One man with a 
sickle, followed by a woman to tie the sheaves, can harvest one donum 
daily at a cost of 3 to 4 shillings. The operation is greatly speeded up 
by the use of machines of which there are several types. A simple 
reaping machine, drawn by a pair of oxen, can reap 15 donums daily, 
with 12 women to tie the sheaves, at a cost of 16/^. per donum or about 
half the cost of hand reaping. Binder and combine machines effect 
still greater economies on large areas. Other advantages gained by the 
use of machines are :— 

(1) Greater 3 deld of straw. 

(2) Operation can be started and finished at the best time. 

(3) Losses caused by unfavourable weather during harvest are 

minimized. 

(4) Losses caused by animals and birds are avoided. 

Harvesting should be commenced just prior to full maturity, especially 
in the case of wheat, and the drying process completed in the field before 
the sheaves are removed to the threshing-floor. If rain appears imminent 
the sheaves should be “ stooked ” in the field and not left lying on the 
ground. By this means less rain will enter the sheaf and the rain that does 
enter will dry out more rapidly. Sheaves arc arranged in small stacks 
with the ears inside where they remain for 10 to 15 days before being 
threshed. If rain falls during this period, the stacks should be opened 
to allow the ears to dry. 

Threshing usually begins with the barley crop and ends with the oats, 
the operation being done by animals or machine. In Cyprus the threshing 
is usually done by means of the primitive threshing-board, which method 
at first sight appears to be most economical for the farmer and 
particularly for the small holder. The disadvantages, enumerated below, 
are such, however, that even the most conservative farmers must realize 
that it is high time for this method to be abandoned :— 

(1) Threshing 200 kiles of wheat with one pair of oxen requires 30 days 
and 3 to 4 days more for winnowing, as opposed to the operation being 
done in a single day by machine. The following day will see the seed and 
straw stacked and stored. 

(2) A pair of oxen eat a kile of seed a day during the threshing process 
and more is destroyed by birds thii longer the crop stays exposed. 

(3) Rain or hail storms, which are liable to occur at threshing time may 
destroy a portion or even the whole crop. Speed of work minimizes this 
danger. 

(4) The time spent in threshing might possibly be sj^ent by the farmer 
in preparing the land for summer crops or stubble ploughing, which 
enriches the land for the next crop. 

Hitherto the Cypriot farmers have complained that the straw produced 
by machine was coarse and unsuitable for feeding to stock. The 
equipment of modem machines, however, prepares the straw similarly 
to that produced by threshing on the threshing-board. 

The seed store should be dry and well ventilated and fumigated before 
the seed is stored. It is also advisable to limewash the walls with a lime 
solution containing 2 % to 3 % copper sulphate. The seed layer should not 
be more than 50 to 70 cm. in depth and the seed must be stirred from time 
to time with a shovel to keep it well aerated. If intended for long 
storage, it should be mixed with a small quantity of sulphur. 
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Judging of Cereals. 

The quality of a sample of grain is judged on a number of points which 
are briefly as follows :— 

(1) Weight of a kiU, —This is important so far as heavy grain possesses 
more feeding value than light. Good wheat weighs around 22 okes per 
kile and poor samples weigh considerably less. Oats weigh about 12 okes 
per kile and in this crop a good weight is especially important as it 
indicates that the grain is well filled out and mature. 

(2) Purity. —Grain is usually contaminated to a large or small degree 
with dirt, weed seeds, worthless grain and other impurities. There are 
several kinds of worthless grain : Shrivelled seeds arc due to arrested 
development during growth caused by climatic conditions or disease. 
Sprouted grain, showing the dried end of a sprout, may be due to 
dampness after storage. Excessive broken grain is due to careless 
threshing. These impurities can be brought down to a minimum by 
careful treatment. 

(3) Uniformity of Size and Colour. —Uniformity may not be of value 
for feeding purposes, but it is always desirable for seed purposes and to 
keep a variety true to type. 

^4) Presence of Diseme, i.e. Smut or Rust. —An excessive amount of 
diseased grain may impair the food value of the grain. Grain 
improperly stored soon becomes musty and unfit for consumption. 
Diseased grain must not be xised for sowing. 

From the remarks above it is seen that an ideal wheat sample would 
weigh 22 okes per kile, would be composed of large uniform grain with 
a minimum of impurities and would be free from any hint of smut or 
rust. This is the wheat that all farmers can produce if care is taken. 

Generai. Pests. 

The chief pest of cereals is the Sirividhi (Syringopais (Nochelodes) 
temperatella, Led.), which causes serious damage to crops in some 
localities. This insect lays its eggs in the soil in April and although these 
eggs hatch soon afterwards the young larvae remain in the soil without 
feeding until the cereals have commenced to grow in the following 
December. The larvae then feed within the thickness of the leaf until 
about the end of March, the adult insects appearing again in April. 

The damage caused is very conspicuous in March and April when the 
attacked plants turn brown and dry up, and in cases of severe infestation 
the whole crop may be destroyed. 

Measures used against this pest are : Leaving the land fallow or at 
least avoiding the growth of cereal crops and insuring the destruction of 
weeds by thorough ploughing, preferably by means of an iron plough, 
and clearing banks, etc. ; burning the stubble ; not growing cereals on the 
same land in successive years ; grazing the crop by sheep at an early stage 
of the attack, so that the larvae in the leaves are destroyed, and the crop 
is then able to grow up again. 

The Hessian Fly (Mayetiola destructor, Say.)—causes damage 
to wheat and barley in many places, and is most conspicuous in January 
when infested plants appear stunted and thickened and their central 
shoot is often destroyed. 
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The larvae of this insect live in the lower part of the stem of the young 
plant, and the pupae may he found in this position later, the pupae having 
the appearance' of tiax seeds. 

The attae^k of this insect is often confused with that of the Sirividhi 
{Noch(lodes ternperaielln) hut the larvae of the latter live within the 
thickness of the leaf and not in the stem as is the hahit of the larvae of 
the Hessian Fly. 

Damage hy this insect is prevented hy not sowing wheat and harley 
too early. It is not possible to give a definite date before which sowing 
should not he carried out owing to annual variation in the commencement 
of the rains, hut it is usually found that the earliest-sown fields are the 
most severely attacked. Self-sown wheat and harley should be prevented 
from growing by cultivation of fallows, and the stuhbk's (^f infested fields 
shoidcl he thoroughly ploughed as early as possible after harvest. 

Diska.ses of Cereals. 

The most important diseases of cereals in (Cyprus fall into two main 
classes namely the rusts and the smuts. 

The rusts are well known by the red powdery masses which appear on 
the leaves, stems and heads of wheat and barley and on the leaves of oats 
and maize. 

On wheat three rusts are known to occur in (Cyprus, these are the yellow 
rust which is the first to appear and damages the young wheat plants ; 
the brown or leaf rust which atta(‘ks the leaves of the mature ])lants and 
the black or stem rust which attacks all the above ground parts. Of these 
three the stc'in rust is tlu^ most serioiis and, when the attack is s(ivere, 
the plant is weakened and produces shrivelled worthless grain. 

Rust attacks on wheat depend almost entirely on the season ; in a dry 
season they may not be sc*(*n at all but in a season when the period of the 
rains extends almost to tlu* harvest great loss may ensue. Late (;rops 
as a rule sufl’er more than early maturity ones and irrigated crops more 
than rain crops. All the local varieties are liable to be attacked by the 
stem and the leaf rusts. 

Barley is attacked by the stem rust and the leaf rust but these 
attacks are rarely of iinportame (*xcept on crops grown late in the season 
for green food. 

Oats are liable to exceptionally severe attac.ks of the oat rust so much 
so that sometimes the clothes and boots are reddened when walking 
through the crop. 

Spraying against cereal rusts is of no value and growers are largely 
at the mercy of the weather. Early sowing of early maturity varieties 
is the only course which is likely to reduce the loss in a bad “ rust ’’ season. 

The smuts are common diseases which attack various parts of plants. 
They are so called because the grain is replaced by a black powdery mass. 
In cereals the smuts are most familiar on the heads. Everyone has 
noticed the blackened ears or the naked heads standing up in a field of 
wheat, oats or barley. 

The following are the head smuts met with and it will be seen that these 
fall into two groups—those in which the black powdery mass in the grain 
blows away before hervest—the loose or open smuts, and those in 
which the black mass remains enclosed within the scales—the closed or 
covered smuts, 
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The life histories of these two groups of fungi are very different and 
have an important bearing on the measure used to control them. 

In the closed smuts the black spore mass is protected by the scales 
so that it is not liberated until broken up in the threshing process. Here 
healthy grains become contaminated and on being sown produce a diseased 
crop. If, therefore, the contaminated grain can be treated with some 
poison to kill the fungus on its outside, clean crops will result. 

In the loose smuts the spores of the fungus are liberated while in 
the field at flowering time. They are blown about the field and alight 
on open flowers in the same way as pollen grains do. Here the fungus 
enters the developing grain and remains inside until the grain 
germinates. Being inside it is clear that no treatment of poisons will bo 
effective. The only way to destroy it is to soak the grain in water 
hot enough to kill the fungus but not the grain. It is not an operation 
that a farmer can do. If a field is seen to have much loose smut it should 
not be used for seed. 

The following is a summary of the smuts and their treamtent:— 
Wheat — Cmmred Smut. —Treat the grain with copper carbonate 
power.--18 drams to a “ Idlo 
Ijoojif Smut .—^Use seed from a crop free from the disease. 
Barley. — Cohered -Treat the seed with sulphur.—I oke 

to 11 “kilos ” of grain. 

Loof^e Smut. —Use seed from a crop free from the disease. 

—Coverpd Svmt. | Treat the grain with formalin solution— 
Loose Smut, i 12^ drams to 10 okes water. 

Full instruction as to the use of these poisons will be found in the 
article on cereal diseases in the Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ September, 
1933, and September, 1934. 

Flag or Leaf Smut of Wheat. 

One of the smut diseases attacks the leaves of the young wheat plants. 
This is a serious disease and (‘auses much loss to the wheat crop in all 
parts of the Island. 

Dark streaks appear on the leaves and the plant assumes a twisted 
appearance—the skin over tlu*^ streaks eventually bursts liberating the 
spores. These can remain in the soil a number of years and attack 
subsequent crojJs of wht‘at only. The treatment of the set^d with formalin 
is effective when the grain is contaminated but no treatment will destroy 
the fungus in the soil.—Use seed, therefore, from clean crops and so avoid 
contaminating healthy land. 

As a precaution against this disease and against the covered smut, 
seed wheat should always be disinfected before sowing. 
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Diseases of Sheep and Goats. 

{With Special Reference to Cyprus,) 

By R. Moyijvn Gambits, VeleriTiary Officer, 

[Continued from December issue.^ 

Part II.— Diseases caused by Animal Parasites. 

Piroplasmosis. (Red-Water. Tick-Fever).—^This is caused by a 
protozoan parasite, a very minute pear-shaped animal called a piroplasm, 
which invades the red blood corpuscles. Most species of domestic animals 
are susceptible, but each has its own particular species of piroplasm. 
The red blood cells are usually destroyed in large numbers, and the red 
pigment of the blood escapes, and is excreted by the kidneys, giving 
the urine a red or dark brown colour. In some forms of the disease this 
is not seen. 

The first sign of the disease is a general febrile reaction. In acute forms 
of the disease the urine soon becomes red or brown, and is often frothy. 
It is usually accompanied by anaemia and jaundice, the mucous membranes 
losing their pink colour, and becoming pale and yellowish. Considerable 
numbers of the afiected animals die from the disease. The disease is 
spread by the bites of ticks. 

There is no fully confirmed n^cord of piroplasmosis in Cyprus, although 
it has several times been suspected. It is probable that it docs not occur 
here, for if it did, it would almost certainly be too widespread to be over¬ 
looked. 

Coccidiosis. —This is caused by another minute protozoan parasite 
called a coccidium, which lives in the walls of the intestines. It passes 
out with the faeces, and infection occurs from grazing on (jontaminated 
pasture. The parasite is very common in Cyprus. Where present in 
small numbers, it causes little or no harm. But when in larger numbers, 
it causes diarrhoea, which may be blood-stained. In very severe cases, 
death occurs so suddenly that the disease resembles Anthrax. 

The disease can be diagno.sed by microscopic examination of the 
faeces. In Cyprus, Coccidiosis is usually accompanied by Stomach-worm 
infestation, and the two diseases are best controlled together by periodic 
dosing with copper sulphate. 

Sarcocystosis. —This condition is caused by another protozoan parasite, 
called Sarcocystis, which causes small white oval cysts in the muscle of the 
oesophagus. These vary enormously in size, sometimes being two inches 
long, and sometimes too small to be visible to the naked eye. They appear 
to do little or no harm to the animal. 

Parasitic Gastro-enleritis. —This disease is an inflammation of the 
stomach and intestines, caused by the presence of parasitic worms, and 
causes very serious losses every year in Cyprus. A large number of 
different species of worms are found in the alimentary canal of sheep and 
goats, both roundworms and tapeworms, but they are not all of equal 
importance in the production of disease. 

The two most important are the twisted wireworm (Haemonchus 
coniorius), a round worm varying in length from half to one and a half 
inches, the female being marked with spiral lines where the coiled uterus 
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shows through the skin; and the lesser stomachwonn (Osterta^jia 
circumcicta), a smaller and more slender worm, from a quarter to a half 
an inch in length. Both these worms, togetlier with a rarer form, 
Ostertagia ostertagi, occur in the fourth stomach. Haeniojichus does more 
harm than Ostertagia, owing to its larger size, and the large quantities of 
blood that it sucks from the mucous membrane of the stomach, but in 
Cyprus it is much less commonly found than is Ofitarlagia, 

Other roundworms, of even smaller size than OsteHagia, species of 
Trichoatrongylus and Cooperia, occur in the upper part of the small 
intestine and occasionally in the fourth stomach. Of these Trichoatron- 
gylua mtrinus, and T. axei have been found in Cyprus. Another worm, 
Nemaiodirus, half to one inch long, but more slender than Haemonchua, 
is also found in the small intestine, and is fairly common in Cyprus. None 
of these, however, cause very much trouble. Certain other roundworms 
are occasionally found in the large intestine, Oeaophagostoinum vetmlosiim, 
Chnhertia Ovina, and the whipworm, Trichuria avis which has a long 
slender head-end imbedded in the mucous membrane, and a much thicker 
hind-end free in the cavity of the intestine. None of these are particularly 
common, and they do very little harm. The eggs of these worms are passed 
with the faeces and fall on to the pastures. Under suitable conditions of 
temperature and moisture these hatch out into larvae, which after changing 
their skins several times, become infective^ and if swallowed by the sheep 
or goat while grazing, will develop into the adult worm. 

After Haemonchus and Oateriagia^ the most important worms causing 
Parasitic Enteritis are the tapeworms, of which there are three kinds 
in Cyprus, viz : Moniezia (several species), a long broad, fiat worm, usually 
found in quite young lambs and kidn, AcUellina cent? ipmtcUila, a long 
narrow worm, the hinder half of which is almost cylindrical, mndStileaia 
globijmnctata, a much shorter worm, wider than the last and very thin, 
which is usually found very much twisted up. When present in large 
numbers, these worms can cause serious losses, although when they are 
only a few no harm is done. The life history of all the tapeworms of 
sheep and goats is totally unknown. 

Animals affected with Parasitic Castro-enteritis become pale, dull, thin, 
weak and show Diarrhoea. All these symptoms Ix'come steadily worse 
as the disease progresses. The ay)petite is usually unimpaired (except 
sometimes in the final stages when the animal is very near death), and there 
is no febrile reaction, unless the general weakness of the animal has allowed 
some other infection to enter. The animals look miserable, there may be 
soft watery swellings under the jaws or under the belly, and the wool is 
shaggy and sometimes easily pulled off. 

Treatment with copper sulphate will frt*quently cure animals if the 
disease is not too far advanced, but obviously no medicine can be expected 
to save an animal which is at the point of death. Prevention is better 
than cure, and all flocks should be dosed regularly, instead of waiting for 
deaths to commence, as is so frequently done. Copj)er sulphate is issued, 
free of charge, in packets of two ounces, which being dissolved in 2J okes 
of water is sufficient for about fifty adult .sheep or goats, the dose being one 
to two fluid ounces, according to age. This treatment is very efficient 
against Haemonchus, but somewhat less so against Osiertagia and 
tapeworms; even against these,however, it is a very useful drug. Although 
dosing will not by any means kill all the worms in the animal,*it will 
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considerably reduce the numbers, and if carried out regularly prevents the 
symptoms of the disease from appearing. It is quite impossible to free 
a sheep or goat from parasites entirely, but as long as they are only 
present in small numbers they will do no harm. The efficacy of copper 
sulphate against Ostertagia and tapeworms is greatly increased by the 
addition of two fluid ounces of nicotine sulphate (containing 40% 
nicotine) to the contents of each packet. Periodic dosing and strict 
cleanliness of the mandras are the most important control measures 
that are practicable in Cyprus where pasture is so scanty. In some 
countries where pastures are richer and more plentiful, other methods 
can be used to help control the parasites. Th(^ flocks are not left on the 
same part of the pasture long (mough to be able to swallow the infcM^tive 
larvae which develop from the eggs they have droi:)ped in their faeces, but 
are moved to a new area every two or three weeks (the larvae take about 
three weeks to reach the infective state). The contaminated parts are 
left ungrazed for a long period (pnfeably about a year), or else ploughed 
up, and another crop sown. The infective larvae develop more plentifully 
where there is y^lenty of moisture, so all damp and marshy places are railed 
off, and the Hooks not allowed to graze there. But under conditions such 
as are found in Cyj)rus, th(*se methods are searetdy practicable*, for every 
available pasture is required, and then*- is no time for any of them to be 
left empty for long. Also during most parts of the year, it is only in small 
marshy areas that any green food is available at all. and the benefit 
of the green food will probably more than balance the harm done by 
parasites they pick up there. 

Liver-Flukk Disease (Fascioliasis, Distomatosis ).—This disease is 
caused by a parasite which lives in tin* bilc-ducts of the liver, a Hat oval 
worm, about an inch long, called Fane tola hcpatica. It is not widespread 
in the Island, and is confined to marshy and irrigated areas. 

The egg of the worm is passed in faeces of the sheep, and when it falls 
into water, or is washed there by the rain, it hat(;hes into a minute form 
which swims about in the water, and bores its way into a certain kind of 
snail. Inside the snail it undergoes various changes, and multiplies. 
Large numbers of the new form escape from the snail, and encyst on blades 
of grass and other plants growing at the water’s edge. When these ciysts 
are swallowed by shee]j they hatch out, and bore tlirough the walls of the 
intestine into the liver, where they settle down in the bile-ducts and reach 
maturity. 

The symptoms of the disease are mainly anaemia (shown by paleness 
of the visible mucous membranes), weakness, and emaciation. .Jaundice 
may also be present. The wool becomes brittle, the skin dry, and watery 
swellings occur, especially under the jaw. These symptoms get steadily 
worse, and if not treated promi^tly, large numbers of animals die. The 
disease can be definitely diagnosed by finding the eggs in the faeces. 
At post-mortem, the liver is seen to be enlarged, and the affected bile-* 
ducts stand out as thick white lines, if they are cut open the parasites 
will be found. In old cases the whole liver is hard and tough (cirrhosed), 
and deposits of salts in the bile-duets make them difficult to cut through. 

Treatment consists of the administration of carbon tetrachloride, 
either in capsule form, or preferably injected direct into the first stomach, 
although the latter operation should only be carried out by a competent 
person. Snails can be killed by copper sulphate in very weak solution. 
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One part in a million is sufficient, so a little strong solution poured into 
pools and ditches, etc., and stirred up, will effectively kill any snails 
present. Wide marshy areas are best dealt with by drainage. 

Hydatid Cyst, etc. —Sheep and goats are often infected with the 
intermediate stages of the tapeworms of dogs. The ripe segments of 
the tapeworms, full of eggs, are passed with the faeces of the dog, and 
contaminate the pastures. The shcey) are infected by swallowing the eggs 
while grazing. By far the most important of these is the Hydatid Cyst, 
the intermediate stage of a very minute tapeworm of the dog, which has 
only three or four segments, and is less than half an inch long, Kchinocmcus 
granulosus. When the egg of this worm is swallowed, it hatches into 
a larva which bores through the wall of the intestine, and finds its way 
to the liver, lungs or spleen. Here it grows into a cyst usually half to 
one inch in diameter, but if left long enough may grow to the size of a 
man’s head. This cyst is a source of danger, for if the sheep is at allroughly 
handled during herding up into th(* mandra or on any other occasion, 
it is liable to burst, and the animal dies almost immediately. Smaller 
cysts (and there are usually several of them in an affected animal) are 
also harmful to the sheep, for the functions of the liver or lungs are 
interfered with. Humans are also infected with the cyst, either from 
eating food contaminated with the eggs of tlu‘ worm, or from handling 
dogs which have these tapeworms. When the dog passes faeces containing 
eggs or ripe segments of the worm, these may not all fall to the ground, 
and some may adhere to the skin around the tail, and be spread to other 
parts of the coat by licking. Anyoru* handling the dog may contaminate 
Ids hands, and may swallow an egg next time he puts his hand to his 
mouth. Dogs become infected with the tapeworms when they eat 
carcases of sheey3 or goats containing the cysts, or infected portions of 
liver, lungs, etc., from slaughter-houses. 

Another common cyst in Cyprus is Cystirrrem teuuicollis, the inter¬ 
mediate stage of the dog-tapeworm Taenia hydatigena. It is spread in 
the same way, but is less harmful to the sheep, and docs not affect man. 
It does not grow to nearly so large a size, and is usually found attached 
to the mesentery instead of in the liver. 

CysticAtreus oins, which is a still smaller cyst, has not been found in 
Cyprus. It is the intermediate stage of Taenia ovis, another tapeworm 
of the dog. 

A fourth kind of cyst occurs in sheep, and (;auses serious damage, but 
fortunately does not occur in Cyprus, Coeanriis cerehralis, intermediate 
stage of Taenia rnulticeps. This cyst occurs in the brain. The affected 
sheep becomes dull and foolish, ^l not follow the flock, but walks 
round in circles, or runs its head up against an obstacle and stands still 
for the rest of the day. Kventually it cannot stand, and falls down. 

There is no cure for these conditions (except the last, which can 
sometimes be removed surgically), but they can all be avoided by preventing 
dogs from carrying the adult worms. This is done by burying all carcases 
deep, and by burning all the organs containing cysts when the animals are 
slaughtered for food. Domestic dogs should be dosed, to clear out the 
worms they carry, and stray <logs should be destroyed as far as possible. 

Lungwoem Diseases (Parasitic bronchitis & Verminous Pneumonia ).— 
These diseases are caused by worms that invade the lungs. There are 
two kinds of worms, a long whitish worm about two to four inches long, 
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that lives in the bronchi and trachea, Dictyocaulus fUaria, and a small 
brownish worm, half to one and a half inches long, that lives in the lung 
tissue, Protoatrongylus ocreatus. Another worm, similar in appearance 
and habits to Protoatrongylus, has also been recorded from Cyprus, 
Mudlerius capillaria. 

The life-history of Dictyocaulus is direct, in that the infective larva 
is swallowed by the sheep or goat, and bores through the intestine and 
makes its way to the lungs, and thence into the bronchi. The eggs it 
passes are coughed up and swallowed, and pass to the outside in the 
faeces. In Protoatrongylus and Muellerius on the other hand, the young 
larva is swallowed by a snail, or else bores its way in. It reaches the 
ini’ective stage in the snail’s body, and the sheep or goat is infected by 
swallowing the snail while grazing. 

Fortunately these diseases are not widespread through the Island, 
but are confined to certain districts. They are harder to control than are 
the intestinal worms. Dictyocaulus causes a chronic cough, and if 
present in large enough numbers, may choke the animal. Pneumonia 
may also be set up, secondary to the Bronchitis. The other two worms, 
if in small numbers just cause patches of chronic pneumonia, and the 
animal is merely weakened and made more susceptible to other infections. 
If in larger number, they may cause an acute pneumonia, which may 
easily kill the animal. If it recovers from this, it is very liable to be 
weakly all the rest of its life. 

Treatment is difficult, for it is not easy to get medicines into contact 
with the worms. Intratracheal injections (of various oily antiseptic 
preparations in small quantities) may kill some of the bronchial worms, 
but nothing will actually reach those that arc in the lung tissue. Far 
more important than this is to build up the animal’s powers of resistance 
by careful nursing and tonics, and by dosing with copper sulphate to get 
rid of intestinal forms, thus leaving the animal more strength to overcome 
the worms in the lungs. Where Protoatrongylus and Muellerius are present, 
measures can be taken to control snails, as mentioned under liver-fluke 
disease. Control of Dictyocaulus is mainly by rotation of pastures and 
keeping the flocks away from damp and marshy places, but as remarked 
before, this is hardly ever practicable in Cyprus. 

External Parasites. —There are various external parasites affecting 
sheep and goats. They do less harm than the internal parasites previously 
mentioned, and are more easily controlled. Owing to their visible nature, 
an owner can see for himself* how many there are, and in consequence 
they are dealt with more promptly than the internal parasites, which are 
frequently ignored until the animals start to die in consequence. 

There are two kinds of lice, a brownish white biting-louse, Trichodecies 
which feeds on scurf and hair, and a bluish sucking-louse, which pierces 
the skin with a long proboscis, and sucks blood. The loss of blood is 
seldom enough to affect the animal in any way, and the chief harm done 
by lice is the constant irritation they cause, so that the animal is restless 
and scratches, when it ought to be feeding peacefully or sleeping. The 
ked, MeUypTiagua, (a wingless relative of the common camel-fly, Hippobosca, 
which is such a pest to horses and dogs in Cyprus), occurs quite frequently 
on goats, but does no more harm than the lice. The most serious of the 
external parasites of sheep and goats are the ticks, of which there 
are several different kinds in Cyprus. These in addition to the amount 
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of blood they suck constitute a potential danger, for if any of the tick- 
home diseases were accidentally introduced into the Island, the ticks 
would spread them, and serious losses would be caused. Another parasite 
which affects the goat, although rare, is the Follicle-mite, Demodex, 
which causes a form of mange with nodules in the skin, full of cheesy 
material. Mention may also be made in passing, of the sheep-scab mite, 
which fortunately does not occur in Cyprus. Sheep-scab is a very serious 
disease. The irritation it causes is intense and th(5 affected sheep 
rubs its back and sides against trees, posts, etc., until nearly all the wool 
is torn off. The animals become very thin and weak. It is very contagious 
and spreads rapidly through the flocks. 

The remedy for all these conditions is by dipping the animals in a 
specially prepared dipping mixture. This mixture at present is provided 
by the Veterinary Service free of charge to the Mukhtars of all the 
villages where there are dipping tanks. Animals that are kept free of 
external parasites keep healthier, and grow faster than those that are 
affected. There is also a considerable improvement in the quality and 
quantity of the wool in sheep that are dipped regularly. 

Nostril-Fly {Oestrus ovis ).—This fly causes great loss of condition 
among the sheep of Cyprus during the summer months. The female fly 
hovers over the sheep and darts down suddenly to prciduce a living maggot, 
which is deposited in or near the nostril. This crawls up the nostril, 
and grows to its full size in from eight to ten months in the upper air passages, 
or in the cavities of the skull. When it is fully grown, it migrates down the 
nose again and is sneezed out. It then buries itself in the earth, and 
turns to a pupa. This hatches into the adult fly in from two to six weeks. 

When the maggots have settled down in the upper part of the nasal 
passages they do comparatively little harm (unless they accidentally 
penetrate into the brain), but in their journeys up and down they cause 
great irritation, and this leads to a thick nasal discharge, and difficulty in 
breathing. The most serious trouble caused by this insect is when the 
adult fly attacks the sheep. The sheep are terrified by the fly, and stand 
huddled together in groups, hiding their noses against each other, or 
rubbing them in the ground. Sometimes they stamp about and wave 
their heads in the air. This continues all day long, and the sheep are 
unable to graze, and, therefore, become underfed and weak, and lose 
condition greatly. Goats are aff(*cted in the same way as sheep, but less 
severely. 

The trouble can be overcome to a great extent by painting the nose 
just above the nostrils with a mixture of equal parts waste engine oil 
and tar. This repels the fly, and leaves the sheep to graze undisturbed 
by their attacks. The treatment should be repeated every two days 
from the time the flies appear until the end of April, and then daily 
dressings are necessary (owing to the prevalence of dust) until the end of 
the summer. 

Warbles .—Warbles are swellings under the skin of the back, caused 
by the maggots of the warble-fly. Sheep are not usually affected, but 
goats in Cyprus are frequently attacked by the species Hypoderma aeratum. 
The details of the method of attack, and the life-history of this particular 
species of warble-fly have not yet been closely studied, but it is probable 
that they closely resemble those of the ox-warbles which are as follows : 
The fly lays its eggs not on the back, where the swellings appear, but in 
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some other part of the body usually on the legs. These hatch, and the 
young maggots penetrate the skin, and wander through the tissues until 
they rea(!h the back. Hert^ they settle down and grow to their full size, 
and cause swellings, which when fully formed have a small round hole in 
the middle, through which the maggot breathes. When it is fully grown, 
it crawls out through this hole, and falls to the ground, where it buries 
itself and pupates in the soil. 

Warbles do not damage the health of the animal in any way, but the 
holes made greatly reduce the value of the hide, and thus cause considerable 
losses to flock-owners every year. 

The maggots can be removed by hand, or by scrubbing the affected part 
of the back with a mixture containing Derris. When they are squeezed 
out, care should lu* taken not to burst the maggot. The whole swelling 
should be taken up between the thumb and one or two Angers, and gentle 
pressure exerted from below. The maggot will then slowly appear 
through the opening, and when on(;e its widest part is through it will come 
out rapidly, ('are should be taken to destroy immediately all maggots 
so removed, or they will bury themselves in the ground, and give rise to 
fresh flies in the summer. 

This pest could easily be eradicatcjd from the Island, if every owner 
would assist. The adult fly is seldom seeri, except at the actual moment 
of attack, and no m(‘asur(‘s can be taken against it. But the maggot is 
very vulnerable. If every shepherd in the Island would examine the 
back of each of his goats two or three times during the winter, and squeeze 
out any warbles he found, (ioat-warbles would no longer exist in Cyprus. 

Myiasis .—Myiasis is the infection of wounds with maggots of various 
kinds of flies. In some countries there are flies which lay their eggs on 
unbroken skin, and the maggots make their own wounds. Fortunately 
in Cyprus, this does not occur, and it is only in wounds that are already 
present that myiasis is found. It can, therefore, be prevented by keeping 
all wounds clean, and dressing them with fly-repellent drugs, siudi as oil 
containing a little carbolic and eucalyptus. 

When wounds are infecU'd with maggots, the maggots are best killed 
before removal, otherwise they will dig down deeper when one tries to 
take hold of them, and may get hidd(*n away out of reach. A suitable 
method of removing maggots is by killing them with a little chloroform, 
either on a pad of cotton wool, or else poured into the wound. The 
maggots are rapidly killed, and can be removed with forceps. When they 
are removed, the wound will heal quickly. This treatnuint is only 
suitable for myiasis on a small scale, but widespread myiasis is not usually 
found in Cyprus. 

Pentastome.s .—The Pentastomes are degenerate relatives of the ticks 
and mites, and are rather similar in appearance to tapeworms. They 
live in the nasal cavities of dogs, but the larval stages are found in the 
mesenteric glands of sheep, goats, and other herbivorous animals. They 
are not usually found in sufficient numbers to do any harm, but they are 
sometimes so numerous as to destroy the gland almost entirely. There 
is no treatment for the condition. The dog, which spreads the disease, 
becomes infected by eating diseased glands. It can, therefore, be 
controlled by proper disposal of carcases and destruction of all infected 
slaughter-house offal. 

\To be continued in June issue,] 
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Vine Experiment Station, Saitta. 

Obsbevations on Four Years’ Experiments with Local Vine 

Varieties. 

The varieties under discussion are the three well-known local varieties ;— 

(a) Local Red or Mavron. 

(b) Local White or Xynistcri. 

(c) Local colour variety, Maratheftiko. 

(a) Local Red, Mavron. 

About 99% of Cyprus vineyards are planted with this variety, and 
trials are being carried out to find if yields can bo improved by more 
suitable methods of pruning and cultivation. The following two 
treatments are being compared :— 

(a) The normal methods, as carried out by the Cyprus farmer. This 
consists of one cultivation, with the Cyprus wooden plough, carried out 
at the same time as pruning in February—March, followed by a second 
cultivation. The method of pruning consists of cutting back all the shoots 
and leaving only one eye at the base. Three dustings with sulphur 
against Oidium disease are carried out at intervals IxTore the vintage. 

(b) A recommended method. A cultivation is carried out before the 
winter, and a second cultivation is given after pruning. Short pruning to 
the shape of a small tree with 3-4 arms, on each of which a bearer is loft 
with 2 eyes, is adopted. Three sulphur dustings are given as in 
treatment (1). 

From observations made during th(i four years of trial, the following 
results arc shown :— 

(1) The treatments show no difference in the time of shooting flowering 

or ripening. 

(2) There is a slight difference, in favour of (6), in growth rate (shown 

by weight of wood). 

(3) There is large difference (about 33 %) in favour of the recommended 

system in the yield of fruit. This difference can be regarded as 

significant. 

Up to the present, therefore, the recommended system is shown to be 
superior to the normal methods practised in (Cyprus. 

(b) Local White, Xynisteri. 

This variety is found all over the Island and is treated in the same 
way as the local red. A trial is being carried out to demonstrate the value 
of long ’’ pruning for this variety. The treatments arc the same as in (a), 
except that in the recommended system the vines are pruned to a small 
tree with bearer containing 4 eyes instead of 2. 

After four years the following results have been shown. The 
recommended method leads to :—■ 

(1) An appreciable increase in growth (weight of wood). 

(2) A greatly increased yield of fruit, this increase being over 300 % 
at both spacings under trial (6' Xfi' and 8' X8'). 

It is apparent, therefore, that variety Xynisteri should be given rather 
long pruning and that the Cyprus system of cultivation is unsuitable. 
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(c) Maratheftiko. 

This variety used to be cultivated among other varieties on account of 
its property of giving more colour to the wine. It was abandoned, little 
by little, by the growers on account of its unsatisfactory yield. 

The low yield was attributed to improper pruning and a trial is being 
carried out in which three methods of pruning are compared :— 

(a) Cyprus system. 

(b) Short pruning (bearers with 2 eyes). 

(c) Long pruning (bearers with 4-6 eyes). 

Up to the present the yields from the experiment tend to show that 
long pruning is most suitable for variety Maratheftiko, although a higher 
yield of wood is obtained from the short pruned plots. At a spacing of 
6' X6', the long pruned plots yield over double the amount of fruit as the 
Cyprus system. 

The Maratheftiko variety is also subject to unsatisfactory setting of 
flowers. An experiment was carried out to see if topping of the shoots 
before flowering would result in increased setting of fruit and, thus, 
an increased yield. The trial was carried out on each of the above systems 
of pruning and in each case yields were doubled by topping. 

The results of the two experiments above show that if the Maratheftiko 
variety is pruned fairly long and the shoots are topped just before flowering 
a large increase in yield may be expected. 

Fodder Conservation in Cyprus. 

By J. P. Maule, M.A., Manager of the Government Stock Farm. 

The following note is based on an article appearing in the Agricultural 
Gazette of New South Wales in September and October, 1936. 

The recent shortage of grazing throughout the Island has again 
emphasized the need for some attempt to be made at growing and 
conserving fodder crops to provide feed for stock particularly during such 
periods of scarcity but also during the early part of the winter when 
grazing is generally poor and conditions unfavourable. 

In most areas in Cyprus natural grazing is always limited and hence 
the stock owner or shepherd who can provide a regular supply of rovi 
and rovi or vetch straw and later can obtain early green barley is almost 
always assured of increased milk production in his flock and the prevention 
of sickness and death among his stock. But in addition to vetch or other 
straw which may not always be plentiful there are other and better 

crops which can be grown for the definite purpose of providing food 

during the winter or whenever grazing is scarce. These can be divided 
into two categories: (1) Hay; (2) Silage. 

(1) Hay can be made from almost any cereal or leguminous crops but 
preferably from the following :— 

(a) Lucerne. (d) Rovi, Favetta or Vetches. 

(b) Oats. (e) Barley. 

(c) Oats and Vetches. 

Lucerne hay is made during the summer when the crop is just coming 
into flower. It has to be very carefully handled to be made into good hay. 
It should not be allowed to lie out in the sun when cut until quite dry 
but should if possible be carried under an open shed or verandah where 
it can dry gradually ; if over dry the leaves become brittle and fall off 
thus depriving the ray of its most nutritious part. 
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Oats and vetches or barley should all be sown early and should be cut 
when coming into flower. If irrigated they should be ready for cutting 
by March. The crop must be aliowcd to dry out before being stacked 
and owing to the nature of the stems (they are hollow) this takes longer 
than is usual in making hay from grasses. 

When vetches are included the crop should be cut before they are ripe 
as otherwise the value of the hay is very much less. When cut and dried 
in the field the crop should be taken and stored under cover. A shed with 
three open sides is very suitable for this purpose. 

Rovi, vetches or favetta arc usually grown for seed but could also l)e 
grown for hay and cut while in flower as in the case of lucerne. 

(2) Silage is considered a more economical, easier and safer method 
of conserving fodder than hay making especially if the weather is not 
perfectly dry. Moreover being a succulent form of fodder it is very 
suitable for dry periods. Good silage is not difficult to make and has 
been made with success at the Government Stock Farm and at the Farm 
of the Cyprus Farming Company at Kouklia for the past two years. 

It can be made from most crops but preferably from :— 

(a) Maize, 

(ft) Oats, Vetches and Beans mixed. 

(c) Lucerne or Lucerne and Oats or Barley. 

(d) Cotton leaves. 

(e) Ordinary grass if sufficiently long to be cut. 

It is, however, important to note that good silage cannot be made 
from over-ripe or over-dry crops nor from very wet or immature crops. 

There arc different methods of making silage, i.e. in a tower, stack, 
pit or trench, but of these the two latter are preferable in Cyprus and the 
latter is probably the least expensive. A long trench, 3-^ feet deep 
should be dug on high ground not liable to flooding ; the trench could be 
20-25 feet long and 7 feet wide ; the sides should be slightly sloping so 
that the trench is narrower at the bottom than the top. 

The pit silo must be dug out of the ground to a depth of 12-15 feet 
and unless the ground is very hard it is preferable to line it with stone. 
It should be built up about 4 feet above ground level and should be from 
10-12 feet wide. The crop must be put into the trench or pit immediately 
it is cut and the trench or pit filled as quickly as possible. It should be 
built up above ground and then completely covered over with a 
thick layer of earth and stones to settle. It can be opened after about 
4-5 months or longer if desired. The crop can be ensiled without cutting 
it up or it can be cut or chaffed up before being filled into the pit or trench. 

These few notes give some idea of the ways of making both hay and 
silage and they show that it is neither difficult nor expensive way 
of conserving fodder. At Athalassa hay, both lucerne and oats and 
vetches, and silage including maize and oats, vetches and beans mixed, 
have proved of inestimable value during the past four months. 

The new crops are growing well and hay-making will be l>egun again 
at the end of March or in April and the two silage pits made in 1935 and 
1936, will also be filled. 

Thus provision for next winter will Ix) assured and farmers in Cyprus 
would be well advised to do likewise before it is too late, to provide some 
extra fodder for their stock, either in case of drought and lack of grazing 
next winter or to supplement the naturally poor grazing available in the 
Island for practically nine months of the year. 
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Agricultural Science fights Adverse Weather Conditions. 

Citrus growers in Cyprus, having in niind that their own groves are 
sometimes assailed by abnormally (^old wt'ather during the early months 
of the year, when considerable damage is done both to the fruit on the 
trees and (in the case of late frosts) to the blossoms of the new crop, maybe 
interested in the following account of measures taken by California citrus 
growers to safeguard their valuable crops of oranges, lemons and grapefruit. 

During .Fanuary of this year, the wireless, meteorology, physics, 
chemistry and traffic control were all called in in the case of Agriculture, 
and a campaign costing, it is estimated aF)out £200,000 was launched in 
an effort to save the citrus crop in (California valued at £100,000,000 from 
the effects of frost. 

The citrus growers, through their co-operative associations, fought the 
frost by changing the weather, viz. by raising the temperature by means 
of orchard heaters (or “ smudge pots ” as they are known locally). It 
is estimated that souk; 5,000,000 were in use, 95 % of which were burning 
oil. The fires warm the air in the orchards, and the dense smoke that they 
throw out prevents radiation. When there is no wind, the smoke clouds 
spread out like a pall in all directions and are effective in keeping the 
temperature up throughout the night. 

The Government Meteorologist, stationed in th(* heart ofthe citrus belt, 
30 miles east of Los Angeles, warned the citrus growers by wireless 
several days in advance ofthe frost, to lay in supplies of oil. So accurate 
was the frost prediction that the growers were told, in each area, the 
precise time at which to begin and end orchard heating. 

The orchard heater of tlie latest design used by t he ma jority of growers 
is a vessel about thu'C feet in diam(‘ter aiul a foot high, with pipes four 
or five feet high extending upward, throwing the heat aloft and outward 
to the trees, which arc very much more* widely s])accd than in (Cyprus, 
being on an av(*rage al)out 25 feet a])art. 

These orchard h(‘atcrs weu^ laid out in th(‘ grovc's during the autumn, 
and will not be taken up again until tlu' latc' spring. Heating must begin 
whenever the teinj)eraturc reaches 28 degrees (F.) which even in a normal 
winter in California ocnairs on 2 or 3 nights. 

At times of intensive * smudging as at tlu' present period, the 
growers’ supplies of oil are quickly depleted and the quick transportation 
of fuel throughout the whole citrus l)elt is vital to the protection of the 
crop. Movement of the oil by lorries and tank-cars is supervised by the 
growers’ (o-operative associations (not by the (Government) which see 
that each orchard is adequately supplied. 

Oil lorries crowding the roads, but covering carefully planned routes, 
penetrated to all areas where there was any danger from frost. These 
vehicles received right-of-way over all other traffic, and it is estimated 
that a total of 30,000,000 gallons of oil were used. Movement of the 
lorries was a special problem for the authorities, for the smoke from the ^ 
heaters hung thickly over the roads, and ordinary traffic could move only 
slowly through it. 

These modern means of protecting oranges, lemons and grapefruit 
has been gradually perfected by the growers since the first attempts to 
save their products from frost about 1870. 

In California a severe frost is experienced only about every ten or 
fifteen years, but when it comes, it calls for a life and death struggle to 
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protect the crop. It is noteworthy that each peak-period of severe frost, 
of which the present exceptionally cold weather is an example, sees a 
reduced rate of loss due to these methods of control which have been 
developed through the years. 


Preliminary Trial of Disinfection of Seed Potatoes 
to control Scab. 

By R. M. Nattrass, Plant Pathologist. 

The Common Scab, Actinomyces scabies (Thaxt.) Giiss., does not appear 
to be normally present in Cyprus soils. Within recent years, however, 
it has been introduced to a certain extent on imported seed potatoes and 
occasionally appears on the tubers of the spring crop. 

Extensive experiments have been undertaken, during the last few 
years, in Northern Ireland on the treatment of scabbed tubers with 
organic mercury compounds for the control of scab. In co-operation with 
the Botanical Department of Queen University, Belfast, a preliminary 
trial was carried out in 193(5, to test the eflicacy of treating seed potatoes 
in Ireland for planting in Cyprus. It was thought that the treatment 
might also have the effect of checking wastage of tubers during transit. 

The seed received from Ireland consisted of the following lots :— 

A. —Good Commercial Seed of Up-to-Date—not disinfected. 

B. —Good Commercial Seed of Up-to-Date—disinfected, 

C. —Up-to-Date severely affected with Scab—not disinfected. 

D. —Up-to-Date severely affected with Scab—disinfected. 

On arrival in Cyprus the disinfected seed was slightly moist and showed 
about 50 % more wastage than the untreated. The moist condition of the 
tubers was due to the dilticulties involved, owing to weather conditions 
in Ireland, at the time of treatment and dispatch. 

The scabbed seed showed a slightly higher proportion of wastage than 
the good commercial seed. It is clear that, unless special precautions 
are taken to dry the s('ed after treatment, the disinfectant does not reduce 
wastage in transit. 

The seed was planted at the (Antral Experiment Farm on land which 
had not previously borne a crop of potatoes. 

The crop was lifted on »J uly ()th, the amounts of scabbed and healthy 


tubers are given below :— JJpalthgiuherH, 

A .—1 bag Commercial stock seed of 

Scabbed tuber ft. 
% 

Scabbed tubers 
% 

“ Up-to-Date ” not disinfected 
B.—1 bag Commercial stock seed of 

236 It). 

22.2 lb. 

8.6 

“ Up-to-Date ” disinfected 

C.—1 bag severely attacked by 
Common Scab—“ Up-to-Date ” 

300 lb. 

2 tubers 

0.0 

non-disinfected .. 

D.—1 bag severely attacked by 
Common Scab—“ Up-to-Date ” 

178 lb. 

44 lb. 

19.8 

disinfected 

190 lb. 

1.5 lb. 

0.78 


The effect of the treatment was considerably to reduce the amount of 
Scab on the crop from severely attacked tubers. On ordinary good 
commercial seed which normally is always slightly affected with scab 
a practically complete control was obtained. 

Further extensive trials are now in progress to compare the effects of 
toting seed before shipment and on arrival in Cyprus. 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930 . 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1937. 

Nicosia District. 

Village Owntr^a name 

Akaki .. Michael Th. Rafti 

Reg. No 

29 

do. 


Elias M. Tsinga 

203 

Argaki 


Polyvios Theophani 

163 

Astromeritis 


Christoforos Evangeli 

26 

Elea 


Rejeb Ahmed 

264 

Kalokhorio 


Yioryis Papaconstantinou 

262 

Kato Kopia 


Ycoryios Haji Haralambou 

271 

Lefka 


Yiangos G. Boyiadji 

20 

Louroujina 


Mehmed Youssouf Mukhtar 

22 

Lymbia 


Andronikos Petri 

32 

do. 


Kyr. Constantinou 

33 

Mammari 


Nicolas Haji Haralambou 

206 

Meniko 


Michaelis Haji Gibri 

261 

Morphou 


Vasilis T. Spanos 

18 

do. 


Andreas Ahapittas 

249 

Philia 


Towlis Haralambou 

255 

Perakhorioii 


Toils Paphitis 

264 

Strovolos 


Hariton Christodoulou 

274 

Yeri 


Yeoryos Petri 

16 

Yerolakkos 


Haralambos Sophokli 

194 

do. 


Hj. Michael Hj. Loi 

35 

Alaminos 


Larnaca District. 

Salih Jumaa 

64 

Aradhippou 


Costis Kyriakou 

15 

do. 


Lefteris Towli 

225 

Athienou 


Haris Antoni 

66 

do. 


Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

96 

do. 


Vasilis M. Phiakou 

159 

Kophinou 


Hussein Handji Ibrahim 

209 

Lamaca 


Vasilis Demetri 

43 

Voroklini 


Pan ay is Theodosi 

106 

do. 


Panayis Vasiliou Lazari 

220 

Akanthou 


Famagusta District. 

Yiannis Hambi 

270 

Angastina 


Gavriel G. Kamenou 

260 

Asha 


Antonis Michael 

92 

do. 


Demetris Kounallis 

208 

do. 


Christos Haji Lavithi 

234 

do. 


Kyriakos Antoni 

239 

do. 


Petros Kvriakou 

62 
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Village Owner's name Reg. No. 


Ayios Andronikos .. 

Spyros Yeoryi 

65 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 

240 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 

246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 

265 

Ayios Seryios 

Antonis S. Gizas 

68 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 

219 

Famagusta 

Ibrahim Mehmet Kallika 

211 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 

54 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 

267 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Antoniou 

48 

do. 

Christodoulos K. Sphongos 

101 

Kondea 

Christos Hanni 

259 

Lefkoniko 

Mehmed Salih 

38 

do. 

Christos Haji Symeou 

41 

Leonarisso 

Chrysanthos Panayi 

56 

Lysi 

Minas Lysandrou 

80 

do. 

Artemis Haji Constandoura 

227 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakou 

60 

Milea 

Loizos Panayi 

257 

Do. 

Sotira Panayi 

193 

Ovgoros 

Djafcr Emin A. M. Mustafa 

213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 

72 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

172 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

245 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 

210 

do. 

Demetris A. Maouris 

244 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 

258 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Louka 

45 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 

73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 

71 

do. 

Adainos Haji Theori 

226 

Rizokarpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 

171 

do. 

Christofis N. Koulia 

241 

Sotira 

Vasilis Demetri 

252 

Styllos 

Annezou Nikou 

269 

Trikomo 

Marikou Kyriakou 

224 

do. 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 

266 

Vatili 

Andreas G. Iona 

86 

do. 

Christina Prokopiou 

88 

do. 

Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 

89 


Limassol District. 


Anoyira 

Thoukis Solomi 

143 

Asgata 

Demosth. Evangeli 

119 

Ay. Phyla 

Costis P. Silikiotis 

118 
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Village 

Owner^a name 

Reg. No. 

Episkopi 

.. Bairam Mehmed 

131 

Limassol 

.. Mehmed Mustafa 

40 

Pakhna 

Theodores Evgeniou 

121 

Phasoula 

.. Nicolas Evangelis 

272 


Paphos District. 


Amarketi 

Mulla A. M. Mustafa 


125 

Dhrousa 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kissonerga 

Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 

Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 

Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 

Veli Tselebis 


127 

Kelokedhara 

.. (J. Christofloulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 

Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Lasa 

.. Ycoryios Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Maroni 

Panayis K. Yeorgiou 


117 

Pane Arodhes 

Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 

Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Prodromi 

.. Avraamis Sava 


248 

Steni 

.. Costis Pelekanidcs 


230 

Stroumbi 

.. Sofoklis Constant! 


178 

Terra 

.. Mustafa Yusuf 


141 


Kyrenia District. 


Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

("hristallou Michacli 


146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Demotri 


256 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis N. Spanou 


157 

Bellapais 

Savas K. D. Jirkaji 


161 

do. 

Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


158 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

do. 

Artemis H. Proestos 


156 

Larnaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Costi 

• • 

152 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 

• • 

149 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 

• * 

232 


2^th March, 1937. 


Robert J. Rob, 

Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Inspector of Horae Breeding, 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Representative Stations, 

DECEMBER, 1936. 


District 
and Station 


Nicogla Digtrict : 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Morphou ... 
MaknaBras ... 
Famagugta Digtrict: 
Famagusta... 
Akhyritou ... 
RizoKarpaso 
Lefkoniko ... 
Larnaca Digtrict: 
Larnaca 
Lefkara 

Limaggol Digtrict : 
Limassol 
Saittas 

Trikoukkia... 
Alekhtora ... 
Paphos Digtrict: 
Paphos 

Polis. 

Kyrenia Digtrict : 
Kyrenia 


■ihade temperature 


Mean 

"rt V 

- - - 


_o'g 

Maxim. 

I Minim. 

H.c 

5«.55 

42.H5 

4.57 

— 

— 

4.22 

-- 


4.79 



17.00 

63..35 

47.4« 

6.48 

60.20 

43.90 

5.45 

— 


7.82 

— 


3.98 

6().m 

4.\no 

7.39 

i 

- 

11.64 

Gl.94 ! 

46.71 

7.61 

1 

i 

15.85 

45.00 

62.40 

21.20 

- ' 

1 -- 1 

11.71 



8.78 

60.30 

49.30 

6.12 


Rainfall 


No. of 
days 
ram 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

12 

1.66 

2.39 


« 

1.59 

2.31 

— 

10 

1,80 

2.02 


9 

3.80 

4.52 


11 

1.80 

3.26 

... 

10 

1.63 

2.57 


7 

3..35 

4.40 


10 

1.10 

2.87 

— 

9 

2.06 

4.92 


10 

3.20 

5.16 

1 

12 

1.42 

3.75 

1 _ 

9 

7.03 

5.18 

1 — 

12 

8.50 

6.80 

1 -- 

i 10 

3.50 

4.76 

1 

! 



4.27 


9 

4.50 

3.59 

— 

14 

1.88 

4.60 

1 



JAl^UARY, 1937. 


Nicogia Digtrict: 
Nicosia . 

, 04.03 

3S.35 

1 

5.78 ! 

16 

2.00 

3.75 


Athalassa . 



5.35 

13 

1.89 

8.47 

_ 

Morphou . 

Maknseras . 

58.80 

39.00 

4.81 ; 

14 

1.10 

3.11 

_ 

— 


7.40 1 

4 

3.00 

5.75 


Famagugta Digtrict: 
Famagusta. 

57.32 

40.55 

5.33 

12 

1.85 

4.42 


Akhyritou. 

55.40 

,38.(H) 

4.11 

13 

1.30 

3.11 


Rizokarpaso 


— 

10.09 1 

12 

2.20 

6.19 

— 

Lefkoniko. 



3.67 

11 

1.85 

3.37 

_ 

Larnaca District : 








Larnaca . 

55.00 

39.00 

4.96 ' 

11 

1.50 

5.33 

— 

Lefkara . | 

' — 

— 

8.66 

10 

1.60 

4.84 

— 

Limassol District: | 








Limassol . 1 

57.39 

42.00 

5.25 

15 

1..52 

4.07 

_ 

Saittas . | 

— 

— 

9.22 

16 

1.70 

5.88 

_ 

Trikoukkia . , 

40.70 

27.30 

15.25 

18 

1.60 

! 6.74 

_ 

Alekhtora. 

— 

1 

9.24 . 

14 

2.45 

4.57 

— 

Paphos District : 


1 

1 






Paphos . 

Polis . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

3.80 

_ 

— 

— 

3.46 

10 

0.52 

3.26 

— 

Kyrenia Digtrict: 
Kvrenin . 1 

56.18 

42.70 

11.41 i 

IjJ 

_2.41 

5.53 

_ 


Note *—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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FEBRUARY, 1937. 


District 
and Station 

|Shade temperature 

1 Mean 

j Maxim. Minim. 

00 

OS 0) 

H J 

C M ^ 

Rainfall 

for 10 
years ' 
inches | 

Dates on ' 
which 
snow fell 

Nicosia District : 


i 



... 

1 



Nicosia . 

02,b7 

40.50 ! 

0.01 

4 

0.01 1 

0.19 


Athalassa . 

-- 

— 

0.75 

2 

0.02 

0.17 


Morphou . 

(>:5.75 


0.04 

4 

0.41 ! 

0.07 


Makhseras. 





1 

0.42 


Famagusta District: 





1 



Famagusta. 


44.H0 .■ 

0.72 

4 

o.;3o 1 

0.22 

- 

Akhyritou. 


42 20 1 

0.41 

0 

0.19 

0.20 


Rizokarpaso 


1 

2..52 1 

0 1 

0.70 

0.07 


LefkoniKo. 



1.01 


0.71 

o.;io 

— 

Laruaca District ; 




1 




Lamaca . 

liOU) 

40.00 

0.48 

3 1 

0.19 

0.04 


Lefkara . 



2.20 

7 1 

1 05 ; 

0.20 


Limassol District: 




1 

1 



Limassol . 


40.25 

0.90 

5 1 

0.02 j 

0.09 


Saittas . 

i 


2.42 


1.50 

0.70 ; 


Trikoukkia. 

! 47.10 

i 04.00 

.0.05 

; 8 1 

0.75 1 

0.07 ! 


Alekhlora. 


1 

1 

1.01 

^ 1 

0.1)0 ' 

0.07 1 


Paphos District: 






1 


PaphoH . 

' 

1 


- 

1 

0.05 


Polis. 

1 


0..05 

i 

0.18 ! 

0.02 

— 

Kyrenia District: 

1 



1 




Kyrenia . 

1 kVM\ 

47.20 1 

0.25 

1 

0.10 1 

0.00 

— 


1 


Note .—Compiled from rotiirm furnishod by Public Works Department. 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters —'N icosia. 

Add general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of A^culture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Famagusta, Vatili, Rizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, 
Larnaca, Limassol, Paphos and Polls. 
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Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in Charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

Lepca Sub-District .—^Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, - Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 

Larnaca and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge, 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polls Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polls, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr, K. HambouUas, Agricultural Assistant. 
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Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st April, 1937. 


Station 

Stallion 

Donkey 

Bull 

Breed of Bull 

Athalassa 

Waterkoscie .. 

No. 42 .. 

Minstrel 

.. Shorthorn 


Kildare Guard 

No. 38 .. 

Monarch 

.. Kerry 



No. 55 

No. 469 

.. Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 60 .. 

No. 461 

.. Cyprus 

Famagusta .. 

Friars Flutter.. 

No. 61 .. 

No. 443 

.. Cyprus 

Lamaca . * 

Moleskin 

No. 52 .. 

No. 462 

Cross-bred 

Lefkoniko 

Marcher Lord.. 

No. 48 .. 

No. 468 

.. Cyprus 

Morphou 

— 

No. 47 .. 

— 

— 

Nicosia 

— 

— 

Ambassador Shorthorn 

Paphos 

— 

No. 41 

1 No. 454 
) No. 436 

.. Kerry 
Cyprus 

Polis 

Sonny Boy .. 

No. 49 .. 

No. 451 

.. Kerry 

Rizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 54 .. 

No. 460 

.. Cyprus 

Vatili 

Corby Bridge.. 

No. 56 

No. 458 

Cyprus 


Notes: 1.—^There are Boars at all the above stations except Vatili, 
Nicosia and Morphou and he-goats at all stations except 
Morphou; there is a pen of R.I.R. poultry at Larnaca, 
Famagusta, Vatili, Lefkoniko and Ayios Theodhoros 
Stud Stables. 

2.-—Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to bona fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agriculture 
pr Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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Bovril, Limited. 

A SATISli'ACTORY YeAR. 

Presiding at the Fortieth Annual General Meeting of Bovril, Ltd., held 
in London on 25th February, 1937, the Lord Luke, K.B.E, (Chairman), 
said it was with pleasure that they met again and were able to present 
the Shareholders with such a satisfactory report and set of accounts. 

Dividend never missed. 

Tt was over forty years since this company was formed, and not only 
had they always met the dividends on the Preference and Ordinary shares, 
but they had never missed paying a dividend on the Deferred shares. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne on Influenza. 

Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., spoke on the useful 
part Bovril had played in connection with the epidemic of influenza which 
had recently visited the country. The epidemic, although said to have 
been of a mild character, left a trail of debility behind it. 

There was no known cure for influenza, and the only effectual way 
of dealing with it was to resist its invasion and to keep it at bay by 
the antagonism of a well-nourished body and a calm and defiant mind. 
Tt was, Sir James said, by its power of augmenting this vital antagonism 
that Bovril was so helpful not only against influenza, but against other 
maladies. Bovril contributed to the national fitness of which we had 
heard so much of late. It was itself a body-builder and he might say 
that recent researches had proved incontestably by experiments, not on 
rats, but on human beings, that Bovril had an altogether singular power 
of increasing the gastric secretions and so a stimulating digestion and 
promoting assimilation and nutrition generally. 

Bovril and National Fitness. 

Commenting on the national fitness campaign, Sir James welcomed 
the enlightened views expressed by Mr. Oliver Stanley when he cautioned 
the country against regarding physical training as the one criterion of 
national fitness. Not only were physical exercises and recreation no 
substitute for nutrition ; they were quite secondary and subordinate to it. 

The greatest living authority on nutrition, Sir Gowland Hopkins, the 
discoverer of the vitamins, had said that nutrition came before housing, 
and he was sure Sir Gowland would say it came before physical exercises. 
These, if imposed on the under-nourished, would do more harm than good. 
Nutrition was the basic (jondition of good health and bodily fitness. 

In proposing the re-election of the Duke of Atholl, Sir James said the 
Duke was the only man in the kingdom who was entitled to raise an army 
of his own and once a year, Sir James believed, he did muster his retainers. 
Bovril had not yet required his military assistance, but he was in 
possession of other forces—his sagacity and knowledge of affairs which 
>^ere freely given to its support, 
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Carts at the Central Experimental Farm, Morphou» fitted with Dunlop Pneumatic Equipment 

for Animal Drawn Vehicles. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Cereal Crops received a setback owiiif? to the failure of the March rains, 
but the cool weather and heavy dews averted any disaster to the crops. 

Good rains followed in April but their bt'neficial effect on cereals was 
negligible as maturity was too advanced and in some districts harvesting 
was actually in progress. 

The prospects for olives, almonds and carobs are good. Fruit setting 
of citrus is fairly good although high winds were unfavourable. 
Considerable damage was doin' to vines by hail at Vasa. The cherry 
crop was average and production of apricots is good. 

lie )|( )|e ^ 9|c iis 

Rural Extension Education. 

Mr. John Christodoulou, Agricultural Assistant, Mr. Omiros Loizides, 
Agricultural Assistant, and Mr. Socrates C^oudounaris, Sanitary Inspector, 
were selected for a month’s ob.servation and study tour of the Macedonian 
project of the Near East Foundation. 

These officers left Cyprus on the 19th March, 1937, for fhra'us and 
returned to Cyprus on the lOth April. Mr. H. B Allan, the Director of 
the Near East Foundation, Salonica, flreece, arranged an e.xcellent 
programme of observation for a tour ot the Macedonian Milage ExUmsion 
Scheme. The officers concerned gaim'd a considerable amount of useful 
information which should be helpful whtni the Cv[)rus scheme is 
inaugurated after Mr. Weston's return from America in about September 
next. 

lit iH « )|c 9}: * * 

Cotton Legislation. 

A Law to regulate and control the cultivation of cotton and the 
cotton industry cited as the (btton Law, 1937, was published recently 
for general information as a draft Bill and will shortly be submitted for 
enactment. 

The objects and reasons of this Bill are vstated to be to regulate and 
control the cultivation of cotton and the cotton industry by measures .— 

(а) to ensure that the type of cotton seed used is of an unmixed 

variety. 

(б) to enable mass improvement of cotton. 

(c) to secure that ginning shall so far as ^xissible be propi'rly carried 
out. 
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Cyprus Shippkrs’ AssoctATiON. 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Members of the Cyprus 
Shippers’ Association was held at Nicosia on the 5th April, 1937. Two 
new memlxjrs were elected to the Council, namely Mr. E. Disney and 
Mr. G. G. Schiza. 

A meeting of the Council was held on the 5th May, 1937, when it was 
agreed to form Committees that will collaborate with the Council for the 
improvement of the exyjort trade of potatoes and wines. 

The members of the (Ouncil met the potato exporters at Larnaca on 
Wednesday, 19th May, and the Wine Exporters at Limassol on Wednesday, 
2()th May, when the (yuestionof the formation of Committees for considering 
sU'ps to be taken for the imjjrovement of the export of these commodities 
was discussed. 

Such Committt^es were formed composed of 5 members each anrf 
these Committees agreed t-o submit proposals to the Council in due cour.se. 

* sje Ms Mi 

C^OMMITTKK TO REPORT ON THE CiTRUS INDUSTRY. 

Goveiiiment has apj)ointed a (Committee to report on problems 
connected with the Citrus Industry. 

This Committee will (‘iiquire into, reptu't on and make recommenda¬ 
tions with reference to :— 

(a) The desirability and practicability of the co-operative marketing 
for export of all citrus fruit through one channel by means of a 
marketing board or otherwise. 

(b) Any other matter in connection with the Citrus Industry which 
the Committee deems it advisable to investigate. 

The members of tin? (Jommittee are :— 

The Director of Agriculture {(■hah man). 

The Llegistrar, Co-operative Credit Societies {Vicc-Chairtmn), 
Mr. N. P. Lanitis, Limassol. 

Dr. M. Finzi, Kouklia, Famagusta District. 

The Chief Grader and Inspector of Produce. 

* * ♦ Me * « Me 

Agricultural Shows. 

Th(‘ village authorities of Peristerona-Piyi held their annual animal 
show at the village on the 0th June, 1937. Although the number of 
entries was not so high as on previous occasions the tpiality of the livestock 
showed a considerable improvement over the standard of animals exhibited 
on previous occasions. (Vedit is due to Mr. Loizos S. Hajikakou, 
Mr. Michael G. MichacJ and Halil Sadik, Mukhtars of Peristerona-Pivi, 
for their efforts to make the Hhow a success. 

Forthcoming Agricultural Shows are :— 

Akhna Potato Show—'July. 

Agros Agricultural Show—September. 

Athienou Agricultural Show—October. 

Stroumbi (Paphos District) Agricultural & Animal Show—October. 

Proposals are under consideration to hold shows at Morphou, Platres 
and LysL 
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School Gabdens. 

The prizes for school gardens for the year 1936-37 have been awarded. 
It was decided to classify the gardens into 6 classes on the basis of marks 
given for various aspects of the work carried out during the year. School 
gardens scoring less than 70% were not considered eligible for a prize. 
Under the system of marking all school gardens, small or big, irrigated or 
unirrigated and with a large or small number of pupils had an equal 
chance for a prize. 

During the school year 1936-37, 115 school gardens were eligible for 
prizes. Of these, 63 are in class 6 receiving 10s. each, 19 in class 5 with 
15^#., 13 in class 4 with £1, 6 in class 3 with 256., 10 in class 2 with 306. 
and 4 in class 1 with £2. In addition, the Colony prize of £3 was awarded 
to the best garden in class 1. This time the Colony prize was awarded 
to Yialousa school ganlen, but Anoyira and Agros both had very good 
gardens and came very close to the winner. 

The standard of school gardens is improving year by year and many 
gardens are proving useful assets to their villages. 

9|c >(: Hi 4: Ik 

Livestock Notes. 

All the livestock imported last October are progressing favourably. 
It is proposed next year to offer prizes for the best offspring of the Irish 
draft stallion “ Kildare (jluard.” 

The Dale Pony is being travelled between Paphos and Polis stud- 
stables every month. 

Of the 4 Dairy Shorthorn heifers, one is giving nearly 5 gallons (20 okes) 
per day and 2 others have given nearl 3 ’^ 3 gallons (12 okes) i)er day. 

The Dairy Shorthorn bull “ Minstrel ’’has been exchanged with “ Ambas¬ 
sador *’ and is now stationed at the Agricultural Department in Nicosia. 

The crossbred cow No. 321, whose records were given in this Journal 
in March, 1936, has now completed her 4th lactation and has given 
13,343 lbs. of milk (4,765 okes) in 338 days, which is equivalent to an 
average of nearly 40 lbs. or 14 okes per day. This total yield is probably 
the highest ever recorded in Cyprus. 

There are 3 stallions now on loan in tlie Island at Kato Dhikomo, 
Limassol and Evdhimou and it is ho|X'd to place a 4th, previously on 
loan at Nisou, elsewhere very shortly. 

He He # * He ♦ He ♦ 

Arbor Day. 


The following planting material was issued or sold during the 1937 
Arbor Day Celebrations :— 


District 

No. of plants issued to pupils 

No. of plants sold 

Kruit 

trees 

Industrial 

seedlings 

Forest 

seedlings 

Fiuit 

trees 

Industrial 

seedlings 

Forest 

seedlings 

Nicosia 

3,324 

1,919 

5,472 

740 

137 

410 

Larnaca 

1,611 

1 702 

1,684 

975 

20 

212 

Limassol 

3,652 

' 675 

738 

1,195 

— 

— 

Famagusta 

3,847 

2,074 

12,755 

977 

58 

641 

Paphos 

8,442 

2,512 

3,882 ! 

1,054 

10 

490 

Kyrenia 

1,160 

445 

: 1 

2,430 

247 

■ 

450 

173 

Total 

22,036 

j 8,327 

26,961 

5,188 

675 

.1,926 
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Sbricultural Notes. 

Production of Silk Cocoons. 

The rearing of silkworms is now over for the season and the results 
obtained are satisfactory, no serious diseases having appeared during the 
rearing. 

Fresh cocoons have appeared on the market and have been purchased 
by merchants at 14 to 17p. per oke, this price is considered by the 
producers as satisfactory and it is exx)ected that a larger quantity of 
silkworm eggs will be disposed of for next year's rearing. 

Owing to the favourable weather the quality of cocoons produced 
this year is very good. 

The total production of cocoons in Cyprus this year is estimated at 
105,000 okes approximately. 

* J|l :(C He 9|C ♦ * 

Demonstrational Silkivortn Hearings in Girls' Schools. 

Demonstrational silkworm rearings have been carried out in 106 
Orthodox-Christian and 10 Moslem girls’ schools a total of 116, in various 
villages of the Island. The roarings were as usual undertaken by the 
schoolmistresses and older school girls iinder the supervision of the 
Sericultural and Agricultural officers who visited the rearings several 
times and gave instructions and lectures on sericulture during the course 
of the rearing. 

These rearings were visited by many of the village rearers who noted 
the improved methods of hatching and rearing of the worms. 

The prizes awarded to the schoolmistresses, who were in charge of 
the best demonstrations, will be announced later. 

« ♦ * « * >ic He 

Codling Moth {Carpocapsa). 

Spraying of apple trees against this pest is being carried out on a 
larger scale this year than in any previous season, many apple growers 
having been interested owing to the very satisfactory results which 
have been obtained. 

• ♦ Hi « He « 

Olive Fly Experiments. 

The experiments which were commenced last year to compare various 
baits for the olive fly and to test the effect of spraying baits on to olive 
trees, have been resumed this season. 

Hi Hi Hi ♦ Hi Hi Hi 

Locust Campaign. 

The locust campaign during the past season was carried out on the 
usual lines, the first purchasing centre being opened on 22nd March and 
the last centre closing on 18th May. Centres were open at ten villages 
for various periods during that time. 

The total quantity of locusts destroyed was 16,469 okes, compared 
with 24,746 okes last year, this considerable decrease being chiefly due 
to the much smaller occurrence of the Italian Locust (CaUiptamus 
italicus), known as “ Tsakrakrida.” The Moroccan Locust (Dociostaurus 
maroccanus), the “ true locust,” was rather more abundant than in the 
previous year in the southern part of Famagusta District, but in most other 
areas was rather less abundant. 
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Soil Erosion in Cyprus. 

A Report on Soil Erosion in C 3 rpru 8 * by Mr. A. Pitcairn, Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, has been submitted to Government and this 
Report has b^n printed in English, Greek and Turkish and circulated 
throughout the Island. In view of the importance of the necessity to 
prevent abnormal soil erosion in the Island, Government has taken steps 
to bring to the notice of all persons concerned through the Administrative 
Officers, Mayors, Mukhtars and District Councils the vital importance 
of the erosion menace. 

The contents of the Report are :— 

Part I.—Introduction. 

1. General introduction. 

2. Types of erosion. 

Part II.—^The conditions which are allied to or conducive to erosion 
in Cyprus. 

1. The various conditions—General. 

2. The direct factors—^The physical features, geological 

formation, soils and natural vegetation. 

3. The factors subject to human activities—Forestry, Agriculture, 

Animal Husbandry, Viticulture, Mining and Road Making. 

4. The administrative conditions. 

Part III.—Historical data, main causes and present extent of erosion. 

1. General historical data. 

2. The main factors causing abnormal erosion. 

3. Extent of erosion. 

Part IV.—Present extent of erosion control. 

1. The counter erosion measures practised in Cyprus. 

2. Further counter erosion measures recommended. 

Part V.—Summary of conclusions. 

1. The measures necessary to prevent abnormal erosion in Cyprus. 

2. The application of such measures in Cyprus. 

The Report also contains as Appendices a rainfall map, a graph 
showing the sheep and goat census since the Occupation 1878-1936, and 
10 full-page illustrations showing the effects of uncontrolled erosion and 
the beneficial results where adequate control measures have been taken. 

Part I directs attention to the alarming nature of the subject and 
gives a brief definition of the various types of erosion. 

Part II outlines the main features of the physical factors, the 
factors subject to human influences and the administrative conditions and 
indicates the relationship between these factors and the extent of erosion. 
In this part of the Report a brief yet adequate sketch of the climate, 
topography, geology, soils, natural vegetation, agriculture, forestry 
and land tenure is given. 

Part III outlines the history of erosion from the first phase of the 
geological history of the Island up to the present time and attributes the 
greatest cause of abnormal erosion to grazing and fuel cutting. The 


* Bulletin No, 4, Dejjartment of Agriculture, Cyprus. “ Report o^ Soil 
iProsion,” A Pitcairn, Assistant Director of Agriculture. 
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question of grazing is dealt with in detail. The most important branch 
of animal husbandry in Cyprus is the breeding and management of sheep 
and goats for the production of dairy products, and an attempt has been 
made to determine the carrying capacity for grazing sheep and goats. 
The figure arrived at under existing conditions is 5 donums per animal. 

The evils of goat grazing are stressed and the following section of the 
report on goats is quoted:— 

“ Goats .—Of the total number of goats it is estimated there are 
82,700 in the plains and coastal areas and 183,700 in the hilly and 
mountainous areas. 

One goat per donum is sufficient to clear any area of scrub growth when 
goats are allowed to graze uncontrolled and according to Hutchins 
Aruigyris foetida is the only plant in Cyprus which the goat refuses to eat. 
Under these circumstances combined with fuel cutting it is no wonder 
that the scrub forests and the forests of the northern range are disappearing 
rapidly. 

The average gradient of the slopes in the mountains is fifty per cent, 
and the incessant trampling of goats on the steep rocky slopes on the 
forests is the caxise of scree formation. (®) The practice of grazing goats 
in the vineyards on the steep slopes in winter is also an additional cause of 
erosion in the non-forest areas which might well be avoided. Furthermore 
the excessive trampling of goats on the steep slopes has drying effect on 
the soil and thus reduces the absorptive capacity of the soil. 

As a contributory cause of soil erosion in the hilly areas, the goat 
ranks high and in spite of the Goats Law which was passed with a view 
to the reduction of the number of goats in Cyprus the total numbers of 
goats in 1936 are 31,095 more than at the time of the Occupation. 

The importance of urgent action in reducing the number of goats in 
the hill areas is apparent on account of its relation from the forest and 
water conservation as well as from the soil erosion point of view. 

Many of the eroded valleys in the southern range might be reclaimed for 
fruit growing or other agricultural purposes by constructing dams in the 
streams and gullies and it is possible in the course of time to eliminate 
some of the goat grazing by diverting the future generations of goat 
herds to other pursuits. 

So far as goat grazing in the forests is concerned, this is a matter of 
forest policy. In the non-forest areas in the hills, the best solution would 
be to aim at guiding the village authorities to adjust the grazing in 
accordance with the best uses of the village lands.” 

Special attention is directed to the unrestricted cutting of “ thrumbi ’ ’ 
(Thymus capitata) for village and town fuel supplies and the difficulties 
encountered in terracing vineyards are fully discussed. 

Parts IV and V of the Report which mainly deal with the specific 
problems of erosion control in Cyprus are quoted hereunder in full :— 

“ Part IV.— Present Extent of Erosion Control. 

1 . The Counter Erosion Measures practised in Cyprus. 

The usual measures adopted in Cyprus to decrease the velocity of 
surface run off water are :— 

(a) The use of dry stone walls. 

(h) Terracing. 

(c) Strip cultivation, 
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(d) Reclamation of valleys by training and damming streams. 

(e) Tree planting combined with cereal growing in the hills. 

(/) Irrigation with silt laden flood waters. 

The dry stone wall method is the most general and effective counter 
erosion method employed and found in use in a number of different 
circumstances, the principal of which are :— 

(i) Gully prevention on the alluvial plains. 

(ii) Gully reclamation on the alluvial plains. 

(iii) Gully control on the slopes. 

(iv) The reclamation of valleys for cotton cultivation by collecting 

silt and retaining soil moisture. 

(v) The prevention of sheet erosion on cultivated slopes with a 

moderate gradient. 

(vi) The terracing of gullies and streams for afforestation. 

The usual method in making a dry stone wall for gully control is to 
build the stone wall several feet into the solid ground on each side of the 
gully and fill up the back of the stone wall to the level of the top and sloping 
gradually backwards into the bottom of the gully. On the arable fields 
where there is any indication of any danger of gullying a low stone wall 
is placed across the low lying ground and natural vegetation such as wild 
thyme allowed to grow over the wall. The traces of countless numbers of 
such walls, which were put up hundreds of years ago are still found in 
all parts of the Island, and this method of counter erosion is traditional. 

A large proportion of the land under cotton cultivation is found in the 
valleys which have been saved from erosion by the dry stone wall method. 

In the unirrigated cereal combined with carob and olive growing 
cultivation on the lower slopes of the hills erosion is prevented by erecting 
a series of low dry stone walls around the contour. 

The work done by the Forest Department in terracing gullies at the 
source of streams is described by Unwin in ‘‘ Counter Erosion Methods 
in Cyprus with Dry 8tone Walls.” (®) 

Terracing ,—Terracing is invariably carried out where adequate 
supplies of suitable stone material are available to construc t the terrace. 
As the slopes are steep, the level bench and sloping bench terraces are made. 
The steep slopes of the igneous formation are rarely terraced owing to the 
absence of suitable stone and insufficient growth of natural vegetation 
to form a bank except for crops of high donum value such as fruit trees. 
Olive and carob trees on unterraced steep slopes are protected by 
individual terraces for each tree. 

Strip cultivation for cereals is practised on the steep unterraced slopes 
and the usual practice is to clear and cultivate a narrow strip and leave 
a strip of natural vegetation of equal width. 

The reclamation of eroding valleys is done to a very limited extent 
in the valleys adjoining certain villages in the southern range and the 
Karpas. Dry stone walls or cement dams are used. Good examples of 
reclaimed valleys are found near Yialousa in the Karpas. 

Counter erosion methods by forming broad terraces on the contour 
in the unirrigated cereal combined with carob and olive growing lands 
are usually found on the mcdiuni slopes in the carob and olive growing 
areas. Although the production of cereals is small, the crop provides a 
supply of fodder for the draught oxen and the cultivation is most 
beneficial to the carob and olive trees. 
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The greatest benefit derived from erosion in Cyprus is the traditional 
method of irrigating the arable land with silt laden flood water and except 
during storms of very intensive rain a very high percentage of the silt is 
distributed over the land by this method. 

2. Further Counter Erosion Measures Recomrmnded, 

On the cultivated lands where there is an adequate supply of stone it 
is the practice to do all that is possible to control erosion and the neglected 
terraces or unrepaired stone walls in the gullies are usually found on the 
leased lands or lands owned by indebted peasants who have lost interest 
in their land. 

Further measures wliich should be taken are :— 

(1) Protection of unterraced slopes where the underlying rock 

weathers rapidly, 

(2) Drainage. 

(3) Organized tree planting. 

As a preliminary to terracing of the vineyards on the igneous formation 
where the igneous rocks weather rapidly on exposure to the winter frost 
no goat grazing should be permitted and the two following methods could 
be introduced with advantage :— 

(а) Leaving strips of natural vegetation on the contour; 

(б) Only cultivating between the rows of vines on the contour and 

leaving the space between each vine uncultivated. 

A feature of the agriculture of Cyprus is the absence of any system 
of drainage. A great deal of the gullying would be prevented if the run 
off water was diverted into a suitable drain at the foot of the ridges and 
directed to the nearest point where it would do least damage to the 
agricultural lands. During intense rainstorms erosion cannot be 
prevented, but carefully planned drainage w'ould prevent much of the 
abnormal erosion on the cultivated fields. 

The absence of trees on the plains is mainly on account of the system 
of unrestricted grazing of sheep and goats on the arable lands. Of the 
available grazing land for the Island 86.5% of the total grazing areas are 
arable lands and 12.8% and 0.5% are Hali lands and Merras, respectively. 
The arable land grazing consists of the stubbles after the cereal crops are 
harvested and a rich vernal vegetation which grows with the cereal crops 
and on the fallow lands. During the summer season after this spring 
vegetation has dried up or has been grazed as pasture for the livestock 
another type of vegetation occupies the same land. (^®) This new 
vegetation consists of perennial xerophile plants and although poor in 
quality it is used as a maintenance grazing during the arid part of the year. 
Owing to the shortage of feed towards the end of the summer all available 
verdure is fed to animals and shepherds even go to the extent of breaking 
branches of trees to bring them within the reach of the goats. Under these 
circumstances tree planting is impossible. The Tree Planting Law and 
Shepherds Licensing Law have effected considerable improvements in 
respect of the protection of trees and permitting the planting of young 
trees, but unless flock and pasture management are organized on a different 
system than at present and the depredations of the shepherds are not 
&nily dealt with, the progress in organized tree planting will be slow, 
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PART V.— Summary of Conclusions. 

1. The Measures necessary to prevent Abnormal Soil Erosion in Cyprus, 

The study of the physical features of the Island given in Part II (2) 
has shown that from the physical aspect the climate and natural vegeta¬ 
tion may be grouped approximately in three zones and the geological 
formation, soils and agricultural activities correlate to a great extent with 
this zoning. The mountains are of the igneous formation, the soils of 
the foothills around the southern range are mainly calcareous and formed 
from the Idalian series of the sedementary formation, and the alluvial 
plains have been formed by the erosion of the Pliocene and Pleistocene 
beds and by the deposit of silt from the mountains. 

The main forests are now confined to the mountains, viticulture 
and arboriculture are the main agricultural activities of the hills combined 
with the keeping of goats in the villages in the higher altitudes and sheep 
and goats in the villages on the lower altitudes while the alluvial plains 
are mainly stocked with sheep and cereals are the main crops. The system 
of grazing is on a communal basis and all the cultivated and uncultivated 
lands are stocked to the extreme limits of its livestock carrying capacity. 
The cultivated lands are cropped separately by each individual peasant 
farmer «and grazing and cropping are at variance. 

The extent of erosion and measures necessary to prevent it from the 
general point of view also correlate with this zoning. 

In the forests in the mountains and water (latchment areas the forest 
policy should be considered in relation to erosion and water conservation. 

In the hill areas where adequate vegetation is available the villagers 
are dependant more upon goats than their agricultural pursuits for 
a livelihood. 

Terracing is adequately dealt with on the calcareous soil but difficulties 
are met in terracing the soils on igneous rocks. 

The plains are overstocked with sheep and the land is denuded of 
surface cover through overstocking and the system of grazing. 
The silty soils are susceptible to erosion and the formation of gullies are 
prevented by the dry stone wall method but no steps are taken to plain 
drainage to prevent unnecessary gullying. 

At one period in the history of Cyprus a considerable amount of 
counter erosion work must have been carried out as signs of old terraces 
and dry stone walls are found in practically every part of the Island and on 
account of these measures erosion might be very much worse than it is. 
Owing to the existence of these terraces and stone walls the lands of peasant 
proprietors who through inertia neglect taking steps to construct new 
terraces or stone walls are saved from excessive erosion. 

Apart from forestry and its relation to erosion control and the 
traditional measures of dry stone walling and terracing the following 
further measures are considered necessary to prevent abnormal erosion 
in Cyprus :— 

(1) The reduction of sheep and goats in each village area to the 

numbers the village grazing grounds can normally support. 

(2) A change in the system of grazing from unorganized grazing to 

rotational grazing. 

(3) The provision of supplementary feed to grazing animals during 

tihe autunpi u^onthis, 
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(4) The reduction of the number of goats in the hills. 

(5) Prohibition of grazing animals on steep cultivated slopes. 

(6) The prevention of intensive “ thrumbi ’’ cutting on grazing 
grounds near towns and villages. 

(7) Tree planting in the plains and foothills. 

(8) The planning of a drainage system in conformity with the counter 

erosion methods. 

(9) Strip cropping on the contour where the donum value of crops 

do not justify the expense of terracing. 

(10) Che(;king the rate of flow of the streams and torrents in the 
mountains and hills by (;onstracting check dams and by 
afforestation. 


2. The Application of such Measures in Cyprus, 

In order to apply the measures recommended it is necessary that 
peasant landholders show more initiative and enterprise in managing their 
land and livestock, that the village authorities organize the means by which 
the best use can be made of the lands of their particular area for grazing 
and fuel cutting and that Government support be given by the enactment 
or amendment of legislation where necessary. 

Adequate steps can be taken by the officers of the technical Depart¬ 
ments concerned to assist the individual landholders by propaganda and 
demonstration. The measures which require special attention, the 
technique of which the peasant proprietors appear to have very little 
experience are :— 

(a) Adequate drainage for the surplus run off water. 

(/;) Protecting the cultivated untcrraced slopes in areas such as the 
eroding Pitsilia area. 

Grazing is done on a communal basis guided to a certain extent by 
the Land Code, but dominated by the shepherds. Although the animals 
mostly belong to the village farmers, the shepherds who are landless 
section of the community also own a certain number of animals in each 
flock. The shepherds determine where and how the grazing shall be 
arranged and when natural pastures are scarce the landholder dare not 
raise objections to grazing on his land unless at the risk of injury to his 
person or property. 

As the grazing involves the use of common and waste lands as well as 
the stubbles and fallows of the arable lands the organization of the 
grazing by the village authorities under the guidance of the Administrative 
officers on a more defined system would help to eliminate the malpractices 
of the shepherds and create better conditions for the use of the land 
for grazing, cropping and tree planting.” 

The Report gives a clear outline of the position in regard to soil 
erosion in Cyprus and a copy of the complete Report may be obtained on 
application to the Director of Agriculture or the Government Printing 
Office, Nicosia. 




Low dry stone walls to prevent gully formation, Yerolakkos, Nicosia District 







!. Gully control and silt pit on slope. Ayia Marina, Nicosia District. 
Side view of stone wall across gully. 
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Broad terraces on gentle gradient. Ayia Marina^ Nicosia District. 
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Farm Equipment in Cyprus. 

By a. Pitcairn, Assistant Director of AgricvUure. 

Introduction. 

Most of tlie farming tools and implements now used by Cyprus farmers 
are similar to those which were is use in Biblical times and it is still the 
custom, as it was then, to plough with a wooden plough, sow broadcast 
by hand, reap with a sickle and thresh on the threshing-floor with a 
threshing-board. 

In the future the picturesque yet primitive methods may no longer be 
a feature of Cyprus farming but owing to the diversity of the agricultural 
conditions of the Island the old methods may never go entirely out of use 
in many areas. Some progress has been made in the efforts to introduce 
new types of implements and by degrees farmers are replacing the wooden 
plough with an iron plough and introducing other types of implements 
and nlachinery. 

Increased yields and improvement of quality of agricultural produce 
cannot be expected until the antiquated implements now at the farmers’ 
disposal are replaced, and when the use of modern implements is more the 
rule than the exception the influence of the change will be far-reaching 
in rural progress. 

Thk Equipment now used. 

The farm equipment of a Cyprus farmer usually consists of simple 
tools and implements all made in the villages. In the Mesaoria most of 
the peasant farmers use imported iron ploughs but many of the 
farmers who own iron ploughs use wooden ploughs as well for breaking 
fallow land when first ploughing after the dry season. An implement 
gaining favour is a light steel cultivator and a small number of reaping 
machines are also used. 

The normal farm equipment of a progressive Cyprus farmer consists 
of 1 iron plough, 2 wooden ploughs, 1 light saraclo, 1 heavy saraclo, hand 
hoes, sickles, 1 threshing-board, winnowing spades and forks, corn sieves 
and 1 mule or ox cart. 

Except for one item, namely the wooden plough, the amount spent 
annually on the maintenance of this equipment is not high and 50% of 
the average amount for the annual maintenance of the equipment is spent 
on the wooden ploughs. 

All village farmers reside in the village and their holdings are 
invariably divided into small plots which are scattered over a wide area. 
The ipiplements are kept in a yard adjoining the farmers village house and 
they are transported daily when in use from the village to the field either 
by cart or by donkeys. 

i)ESORIPnON OF THE LOCALLY-MADE ToOLS AND IMPLEMENTS, 

The Wooden Plough, 

The Cyprus plough is made of wood cut from the Cyprus forests which 
is fashioned into the desired shapes of the various plough parts by village 
plough-makers who specialize in this work. The iron point is forged by 
the village blacksmith to fit each plough. The plough consists of a sole 
of tough wood fitted with an iron point at one end and a handle fixed in 
the other end to guide the plough. The beam is fixed to the sole near the 
handle and the width between the beam and the sole can be slightly 
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adjusted by a stay. To the beam is attached a draught pole at the end 
of which are two or three holes for the yoke. Side pieces are attached to 
the sole and the sides have to a slight degree the effect of the mould 
boards of a ridging plough. The main features in the general design are 
the same in all areas of the Island but the ploughs vary considerably from 
village to village in size and weight, width between the sole and the beam 
and width of sides. The actual form or forms employed in each village 
is determined according to local conditions after generations of experience 
and many farmers own several ploughs of different sizes and weights 
according to the depth of ploughing to be done for the cultivation of 
different crops or the type of soil and locality. 

The wooden ploughs normally may be made or adjusted to plough to 
a depth of from 3'' to 4^''. 

The maintenance of a wooden plough is high in relation to its 
initial cost. Breakages are frequent and wearing parts require frequent 
renewing. Over the course of a year all parts are renewed once and if the 
land is rough the beam and pole may be renewed several times during the 
year. 

The advantages of the wooden jilough are :— 

(a) The implement is easily transported to the scattered fields and is 

suitable to work in the small irregular shaped fields; 

(h) No delays occur in securing .spares to replace broken parts; 

(c) When breaking fallow land it is possible to plough during the dry 
season or before the rains. 

In the hills the wooden plough can be transported easily to and from 
the fields by donkeys. Although the wooden plough has certain definite 
advantages for use by the peasant farmers under existing conditions and 
method of farming and has much to commend it, especially if ploughing 
is carefully done, the disadvantages are many and these can only be over¬ 
come by using a modern steel plough. 

The main disadvantages of the wooden plough are :— 

{a) The soil is not inverted; 

(b) The soil is only stirred, and much land remains unploughed ; 

(c) Owing to their design there is a waste of animal draught power, 

therefore, more land can be ploughed by the same animals with 
a steel plough; 

(d) The high cost of maintenance. 

The Sarach, 

The saraclo merely consists of a wooden beam used to level the soil 
and make a compact seed bed for retention of moisture. Two types of 
saraclo are used, a heavy and a light beam. When in use the man usually 
stands on the beam. 

Hand Hoes and 

A special heavy type of hand hoe is fn ule locally for dealing with the 
thorny plants which grow abundantly. Another hand implement used by 
all peasants consists of a stout short handled axe and two pronged hoe 
combined. 

The sickles are strong and similar to the ordinary reaping forpi of 
curved blade sickles used in all agricultural countries. 
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Carts. 

The usual type of cart is a two-wheeled cart for ox or mule draught 
similar in design to the old Cyprus cart which was constructed entirely of 
wood without use of iron nails. A specimen of the old original Cyprus 
cart is kept at the head office of the Department of Agriculture as a museum 
specimen. 

The Threshirvg^Board. 

The threshing-board consists of two flat boards joined side by side. 
The boards are tilted upwards at the end to which is fastened the draught 
ropes. The underside of the boards are studded with flints which are 
usually got from the Limassol forest area. The threshing-floor is a specially 
selected level piece of ground usually circular and sometimes paved with 
flagstones. The sheaves are spread over the threshing-floor and threshing 
is done by drawing the threshing-board over the spread out sheaves until 
the grain is separated from the straw and the straw is thoroughly bruised. 
The threshing-board is drawn by a pair of oxen, mules or donkeys and the 
driver stands or sits on a chair placed in the centre of the board. 

Winnowing and Cleaning Implements. 

Winnowing shovels and forks are made from imported wood. 
Winnowing is done in a windy day. A plain wooden shovel and a five 
pronged wooden shovel are used for this purpose. 

Sieves made from goat and sheep skins are in general use but sieves 
made of perforated tin are gradually replacing the skin sieves. 

Imported Agricultural Implements and Machinery in Use. 

Most types of modern agricultural implements and machinery are 
in use at either Government farms, estates of settlers, large chiftliks 
or some of the monasteries. So far as the village farmers are concerned 
and they cultivate over 00% of the available arable land, the tyjjes of 
improved and modern implements and machinery made use of are strictly 
limited in number and kind. 

As has already been mentioned progress has been made with ploughs. 
A light type of wheel plough, with one, two and three furrows is the type 
generally favoured by the peasant farmer. 

Cultivators are being used to a greater extent and the tyj3c used is 
a light steel cultivator. 

A limited number of reaping machines are used mainly by farmers in 
the Mesaoria. 

Little progress has been made in the use of threshing machines but the 
introduction of four portable power threshers by Government has 
stimulated interest in power threshing. 

The use of harrows, rollers and other specialized forms of cultivating 
implements is rarely seen on the village farms. 

Recommendations for Improvement in the Equipment of 
Cyprus Arable Farmers. 

The system of farming in the plains and coastal areas is arable 
farming with cereals as the main crop. For dealing successfully with a 
main crop such as cereals it is necessary to use :— 

(а) Adequate implements for cultivation. 

(б) Suitable machinery for harvesting and preparing the crop for sale. 
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In arable farming in other countries the recognized implements 
necessary for successful arable farming are :— 

(1) Cultivating implements—ploughs, harrows, rollers, cultivators 

and hoes. 

(2) Seeding and manuring implements—seed drills and manure 

distributors. 

(3) Harvesting implements and machinery—sickles, scythes, reaping 

machines, binding machines. 

(4) Other machinery—threshing machines and winnowing machines. 

Owing to the size of holding and other local conditions it is not 

possible for a Cyprus farmer to consider equipping himself with all the 
above-mentioned implements and ma<;hinery as many of them are 
beyond his means for purchase and maintenance but it is clear in so far 
as implements for cultivation arc concerned a change from the existing 
to a new and augmented improved type should be made, 

in this respect the following are recommended as compared with 
what are used :— 

'I’ype aow iise<I ivcoimneiidetl 

Cultivating Imjplemenls . . Wooden plough . . Steel plough 

Saraclo . . Harrows, roller, 

cultivators. 

Notes on the New Types Recommended. 

Ploughs, —The disadvantages of the wooden plough have been 
mentioned and the change to a modern plough is desirable in order to 
improve the tilth of the soil; jiroperly cover surface growth, manure and 
fertilizers ; better control soil moisture and help to destroy weeds and 
injurious insects. Different styles of the ordinary general purpose, 
ploughs are required for different conditions of soil, locality, crop and 
state of the land and different kinds of ploughs are used for specific 
purposes such as one way ploughs and ridging ploughs. 

The wheel plough single or double furrow' is a suitable general purpose 
plough for the light soils of Cyprus but the choice of a plough depends 
entirely on individual requirements of the farmer. 

Harrows. —The Cyprus farmer uses the saraclo to serve the purpose 
both of a harrow and a roller. The purpose of a harrow is to smooth and 
level the soil after ploughing, to cover the seed and to make a surface tilth. 
There are several forms of harrows and a suitable type for general use by 
the peasant farmer is the zig-zag harrow\ 

Rollers. —The saraclo acts as a roller but it is not sufficiently effective 
on a soil well prepared with steel ploughs and harrows. 

In dry countries w^here the conservation of moisture is important 
rolling requires to be carefully done and if a smooth roller is used the land 
may require a further light harrowing after rolling. As rollers are expensive 
implements, many small farmers will not be able to afford this implement 
and the use of the saraclo should continue unless an improvised local 
roller can be devised or until the farmer can afford a projKjr roller. 

Cultivators. —^The field cultivator now used by certain farmers in 
Cyprus is a useful type of implement for the dry farming conditions of 
Cyprus as there are often occasions when the implement can be used 
instead of a plough. There are many types of cultivators and these 
implements are us^ as animal draught implements for hoeing and weeding. 
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Harvesting macJiinery is too expensive for the small farmer but 
farmers who can afford to do so might with advantage make more use of 
reaping machines. 

Reaping MacMnes .—As the reaper-binder is a machine too expensive 
for the small Cyprus farmer, the problem of avoiding delays in harvesting 
may be overcome by more general use of reaping machines. When a 
farmer cannot afford this machine for his own holding, a few farmers 
might co-operate in purchasing a reaper. As holdings become consoli¬ 
dated, farmers should consider the use of reaper-binders. 

Threshing MacMnes ,—Power threshing machines are at present used 
by village farmers when they hire a portable power machine or use 
co-operative owned machines. 

Winnowing Machines .—The use of hand driven winnowing machine 
is desirable. Besides cleaning the grain for sale it is important that all 
seed corn should be thoroughly cleaned before sowing. 

Tnn Approximatk (Jost of thk New Equipment. 

The implements described in the ])receding yiaragraphs are given 
as a suitable standard general purpose ecjuipinent which as a whole or in 
pari may be used to substitute th(5 present locally-made equipment. 


The approximate cost of the various implements is :— £ s. 
Iron plough single furrow^ from .. . . . . 3 0 

Iron ploughs double furrow from .. . . . . 4 10 

Harrows from . . .. .. .. .. 5 0 

Roller from .. . . .. .. . . .. 12 0 

Cultivator from .. .. .. .. . . 7 0 

Winnowing machine .. . . . . . . .. 10 0 


The life and maintenance of modern farm implements and 
machinery depends u])on the care and attention given to the implements. 

A reaper may be used one month in the year only and if this machine 
is left in the open for the remaining eleven months the depreciation will 
be very heavy indeed. 

The following points should always be kept in mind if maintenance 
exj^enses and depreciation are to be kept at the minimum :— 

(a) All implements must be kept properly adjusted during use. 

(b) Repairs should be effected at once and spare ])arts ordered at the 

end of each season. 

(c) Implements and machinery must be properly stored in an 

implement shed when not in use and expensive machinery 
properly protected from dampness and dust. 

The capital outlay would appear to be rather high but if the 
expenditure is spread over a period of years and a new implement adopted 
as conditions and circumstances require, the change is jiractical and iiossible. 

Conclusion. 

If there is any desire for a better standard of living in the rural 
communities of Cyprus, life in the villages cannot improve while the 
standard of farming is so low and the standard of farming cannot be 
improved if the farmer still clings to the implements of ancient times. 

The use of modern implements will result in higher efficiency in 
preparing the land for sowing and in harvesting the crops. Much loss of 
time will be avoided and farmers will be in a better position to till their 
land and reap their crops at the projier time and not be subject to the 
delays and losses during adverse weather conditions through the long 
time taken with inadequate and inefficient implements and machinery. 
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Diseases of Sheep and Goats. 

(With Special Reference to Cyprus.) 

By R. Moylan Gambles, Veterinary OJficer. 

[Continued from March issue.\ 

Part III. —Miscellaneous Sporadtc, Accidental, and non-Specific 

Affections. 

After the various spccifio infeotious diseases, and those caused by 
parasites, there remain a number of conditions caused by accidental 
derangement of normal function, or by otherwise harmless germs which 
are normally present in the body, but which may assert themselves and 
cause disease if the body is weakened by adverse circumstances. These 
are almost infinite in i\umber, so owing to limitations of space, only a 
few of the most important will be dealt with. 

Impaction. —This is the name given to the condition when any part 
of the digestive tract is so full of solid matter as to be incapable of 
functioning normally, and in acute cases may amount to complete 
obstruction. In ruminating animals, the first stomach or rumen is the 
commonest part affected. Impaction of the rumen is usually caused by 
over-eating, and is not often found in sheep or goats except in hand-fed 
animals. It is seldom seen alone, but is usually eomplic;ated by tympany 
and/or atony. 

The animal ceases to feed, and rumination is suspended. It shows 
evidence of pain, but not nearly so severe as in tympany. The rumen 
can be felt through the left flank to be hard and solid (except where 
tympany is also present). 

Treatment consists in softening the mass, so that it can pass onwards 
down the bowel. This is best done by such simple drugs as common salt, 
magnesium sulphate, or sometimes with ammonium carbonate, although 
great care must be taken to use the latter drug sufficiently diluted, as it 
will blister the mouth if used too strong. Common salt can be given in 
solid form, or mixed with treacle, and causes great thirst w hich induces 
the animal to drink large quantities of water. This becomes mixed with 
the mass, and softens it. Such treatment can be aided by massage through 
the left flank. All food should be withheld until the impaction has passed. 

Atony (Loss of Tone ).—Atony of the rumen almost invariably 
accompanies and follows impaction and tympany. The muscular wall 
having been greatly stretched, it becomes weak, and is incapable of normal 
contraction. Atony can also occur by itself, usually as a result of some 
irritation of the fourth stomach. The animal remains dull, and without 
appetite, even though the impaction or tympany has passed. The 
rumen requires to be stimulated, and such drugs as ammonium carbonate, 
nux vomica and gentian are very useful. Where it occurs alone, a 
gentle purge should be given first to clear the fourth stomach of the 
cause of irritation. 

Tympany. —^This means that large quantities of gas have been 
produced by fermentation, and the rumen becomes blown out and 
drum-like. This may occur through eating excessive amounts of qg-sily 
fermentible food (especially young green food), or by the gases normally 
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produced being unable to escape, as when the gullet is choked by an 
obstruction, or compressed by enlarged glands, or if the animal lies on its 
side for too long (as often happens when suffering from some other 
disease). 

Mild cases can be relieved by drugs that encourage the expulsion 
of gases through the mouth (e.g, turpentine), and prevent further 
fermentation (e.g. formalin). Severe cases require surgical treatment, 
and the flank must be pimctured to allow the gases to escape. This gives 
rapid relief. Stimulant- treatment is recpiired to remove the atony 
which follows. 

Enteritis. —Enteritis is an inflammation of the intestines, and as 
well as occurring as a symptom of many specific and parasitic diseases, 
it can also occur as a result of eating any irritant or poisonous substance, 
either mineral or vegetable, ft can also result from exposure to excessive 
heat or cold, damp, or sudden changes of temperature. These lower the 
resistance of the animal, and allow otherwise harmless germs to invade 
the tissues of the intestinal wall. 

In mild cases, the only symptoms will be dullness and diarrhoea, 
and this will pass fairly quickly if care is taken of the animal. Treatment 
consists of a simple non-irritant purge, such as olive-oil or magnesium 
sulphate, to remove the cause, and if the diarrhoea does not cease, this 
may be followed by an astringent such as catc‘(;hu. 

Severe cases show pain, high temperature, and often a profuse 
diarrhoea wdiich may be bloodstained. Treatment is along the same lines 
as the milder cases, but is less likely to be successful, for severe enteritis 
is usually fatal. 

PoisoNJN({.—The various irritant poisons are too numerous to mention. 
If it is known what the ])oison is, it is sennetimes possible to save the 
animal with a speerific antidote. Otherwise, cases of poisoning must be 
treated along the same lines as other forms of enteritis, with palliative 
treatment for any other symptoms that are shown. Non-irritant poisons 
have various effects on different parts of the body, and therc^ is frequently 
no enteritis at all. The only one that is at all common in (Cyprus is 
sumach poisoning. In this, there is a swelling under the skin in the 
pale parts of the body, espiudally round the head and neck. Dark skin 
is not affected, nor are parts of the skin that are protected from the light 
by the fleece. The skin of the affected parts frecpiently dies and falls off*. 
Prevention is by keeping the flocks away from places where sumadi is 
growing, and the best treatment is to place the animal in a dark place for 
two or three days, and administer small doses of salts. 

Pneumonia. —This is an inflammation of the lungs, and besides 
occurring as a complication of other diseases, it frequently occurs directly 
as the result of exposure to adverse conditions, such as wet, cold, or 
sudden changes. 

The symptoms of the disease are a high lemfMTal ure. and a rapid and 
laboured breathing. A cough is usually present. When pleurisy 
(inflammation of the lining membrane of the thoracic cavity) is also 
present, breathing becomes very painful, and the ribs are moved as little 
as possible, most of the breathing being done with the diaphragm and 
abdominal wall. 
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Treatment consists of stimulants (brandy is useful if there is nothing 
else available) and applications of mustard plaster over the ribs. The 
animal must be rested and kept quiet in a dry shady place with plenty of 
air, but not too cold. Only the lightest food should be given (a little 
green food) and plenty of water. If taken in time, and treated carefully, 
primary pneumonia can usually be cured, but in neglected cases, or where 
it is secondary to some other infection, it is almost invariably fatal. 

Mastitis. —^Tbis complaint is an inflammation of the udder and 
the teats, and is quite commonly found among sheep and goats in Cyprus. 
Chronic mastitis, as seen in dairy cows seldom occurs. The disease 
exists in two forms : suppurative and gangrenous. The suppurative may 
turn to the gangrenous, if not im)perly treated, but many cases are 
gangrenous from the outset. 

In the suppurative form, the udder is hot, tense, and painful. The 
milk may be thick from contained pus, or bloodstained, or both. 
Treatment consists of milking out at frequent intervals, and burning 
the milk (otherwise the disease will be spread) ; and applying hot 
fomentations to the udder. Abscesses require to be opened surgically, 
and the cavities washed out with antiseptics. 

In the gangrenous form, the udder turns greenish or blackish, is cold 
to the touch, and is frequently not painful. If any fluid can be drawn off 
through the teats, it is of a dirty colour and foul-smelling. The dead 
tissues frequently burst, giving a wounded appearance Treatment 
consists in the application of antiseptics, preferably oil containing carbolic 
and eucalyptus, and hot fomentations at fre(|uent intervals, to encourage 
the dead portion to separate and fall off. If it remains too long in contact 
with the living tissues, blood-poisoning may result. Surgical treatment is 
not desirable, as this is liable to spread the infection from the dead tissues 
into the healthy ones. 

Both forms should, in addition to local treatment, be treated with 
repeated small doses of salts, to aid the body to eliminate the poisons 
absorbed from the udder. 

Metritis (InJIawmation of the Womb ).—This results from infection 
acquired during a difli(;ult lambing or kidding, or from the foetal 
membranes not being expelled, and sometimes from the foetus dying 
before birth and decomposing. 

The animal becomes dull, has no appetite, may show abdominal 
pain, and may strain frequently. There will also be a dirtv-looking 
discharge from the womb. Treatment consists mainly in helping the body 
to eliminate poisons absorbed, by repeated small doses of salts, and by 
douching the womb with antiseptics and inserting pessaries, although the 
latter procedure is only safe in expert hands, and had better not be 
attempted by the owner himself. 

Prevention is more important than treatment. Retention of membranes 
is not nearly so common in sheep and goats as it is in cows, and by far the 
commonest cause is from careless handling during a difficult birth. It 
must be remembered that these parts are very liable to dangerous infection, 
and no more interference should be made than is absolutely necessary. 
When a hand has to be inserted, it should first be thoroughly scrubbed 
with soap and water and then cleaned with a disinfectant. Common 
seuse must b^ exercised lavishly. The most important thing is to 
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straighten the foetus and bring it into the normal position. Cutting 
should only be done as a final resort. This is done far too frequently, 
and the parts usually cut off are those that are already in the correct 
position, and the displaced parts are left as they were. Legs are useful 
both for straightening a foetus and for pulling, but they are frequently 
cut off by persons who are anxious to assist tlie animal, and the birth is 
thereby made more difficult, besides leaving sharp ends at the stumps, 
which may do serious damage to the womb when the foetus is eventually 
pulled out. 

Umbilical Intlctions. —The navel of the newly-born lambs and 
kids should be tightly tied with clean tine string, cut, and well disinfected 
with iodine. Various kinds of infections may enter through the navel, 
if these precautions are neglected. T(‘tanus has been mentioned 
previously. There are also otlnu' infections possif)le, an acute form, which 
kills the lamb at about a week old and a more chronic form, in wliic^h 
the symptoms an' an inflammation of the joints of the limbs, which apjM^ars 
up to the three weeks old. The joints are swollen, become stiff, and the 
lamb usually dies. If it recovers, it always remains weakly. 

Prkonancy Toxak.mia. This is a geiu'ral disturbance that affects 
ewes and she-goats, usually when they ar(‘ carrying two or more foetuses, 
and have not had suffici('nt exercise. The liver undergoes a fatty 
degeneration. Symptoms usually become visible about a week before 
the animal is due to give birth. The animal loses its ay)petitecompletely, 
becomes constipated, and shortly afterwanis is unable to stand. Affected 
animals usually die, as th(' (hgeiU'ralion of the liver is far advanced before 
any symptoms begin to be show n. Hut if animals can be induced to abort 
the foetus(5s, they occasionally rc'cover. 


Pneumatic Tyres for Farm Carts, 

The Agricultural l)e])artment has taken stet)s to equip farm carts at the 
Central Experimental Farm with pneumatic; tyres. Three carts at the 
Central Experimental Farm, Morphou, are now fitted with Dunlop 
pneumatic equijinient for animal-drawn vehicles and similar equipment 
has been ordered for the Athalassa Stock Farm. 

The tyjie of cart converted from metal tyres to pneumatic tyres was 
the box cart type. Cart bodies were made in Nicosia by a local cart maker 
and the sets of Dunlop equipment consisting of axles, wheels and tyres 
were purchased through Messrs. Duiilops local Agents in Nicosia. 

The cost of the complete cart of the design and dimensions specified 
by the Agricultural Department was £22. lbs. 6p. The approximate cost 
new of a similar typo of cart with metal tyres is from £10 to £12. 

The movement to equip carts with pneumatic tyres instead of metal 
tyres is proceeding apace in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies. 
In certain Colonies the initial cost of the new equipment is one of the main 
causes which precludes cart owners from converting to the now equipment 
but the new equipment has many advantages. 
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The main advantages of pneumatic tyred carts used on the 
farm are :— 

(a) A lower loading line is obtained. 

{b) Carts of larger capacity can be constructed. 

(c) Loads can be increased. 

{d) Carting costs are reduced. 

(e) Farm roads are more easily traversed in wet weather. 


1 



Box type cart with Pneumatic tyres at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Morphou. 

Carts with piioumatie tyres used for road transport have the following 
advantages :— 

(а) Heavier loads arc carried at a faster pace. 

(б) Bad roads are easily ney:otiated. 

(c) Fragile commodities are transported w ithout jolting and damage. 

(d) Road surfaces are not damaged. 

(e) No difficulty in manoeuvring carts. 

It is anticipated that progress in (Cyprus w ill be slow in adopting this 
type of farm equipment as the financial difficulties which the Cyprus 
farmer has to face are fully realized. 

There is no reason why OAvners of carts for road transport should not 
bo pioneers in the change. Once cart owners in organized forma of road 
transport in the towns and at the ports aj)preciate the advantages tjf 
pneumatic tyres for their carts there will be possibilities of extending their 
use throughout the Island, ’ A.P, 
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Notes on Dusting Powders. 

For the control of the various pests in Agriculture, dusting with various 
insecticides or fungicides powders are taking slowly but steadily an 
increasing importance. 

Everywhere in the world, powders were used mainly as comple¬ 
mentary treatment to the usual sprayings; in viticulture, however, 
powders are used more frequently. Vine growers, particularly in the main 
viticiiltural countries (France, Italy, etc.), have realized the advantage of 
the use of powders, as auxiliary treatment against vine peronospora, 
eudemis and other vine pests. Furthermore, it has been established that 
for the treatments of the vine diseases or pests, after June, dusting 
powders may constitute the principal if not the exclusive treatment 
of several vine diseases ; this, of course, does not refer to sulphur which is 
used exclusively and for many years against oidium of the vine. There 
is no doubt that dusting powders do not last effectively so long as spraying, 
but their use is more economic and much more easy, and in places where 
climatic conditions are not so favourable to the development of fungus 
or pests, the control by appropriate dusting powders is quite satisfactory. 

fn this Island, with a climate rather dry during the growth of t he vine 
and for our vine growers who meet with great, and sometimes insuperable, 
difficulties in spraying their vines against peronospora and eudemis, the 
system of powdering is advisable and is of a great help to them. 

The practice of dusting is woW known to our vine growers, since they 
know how to sulphur their vines, while they are not keen at all in spraying 
and usually sprayings, where these are made, are riiore or le.ss imperfect. 
No one doubts that a good and proper dusting is far more useful and 
efficacious than an imperfectly carried out spraying. 

For dusting there is no need of a spraying machine, which costs money 
and which most of our growers cannot afford to pay, and in their 
inexperienced hands spraying machines are easily put out of order. 

Dusting bellows are on the contrary cheap enough and most growers 
are in possession of them or can easily afford the expense of purcha.sing 
them. In the vine growing districts there is a lack of w^ater necessary for 
preparing the spraying solutions, or it has to be carried long distances. 
The preparation of the solutions as well as the spraying itself, requires also 
a certain experience lacking to our grower. With dusting all these 
inconveniences are put aside. Dusting powders are now available in the 
Island for use against the main vine diseases, more particularly for oidium, 
peronospora and eudemis. 

Various proprietory powders are found in the market and their 
use is recommended. Vine growers are advised to seek the advice of 
officers of the Agricultural Department (Viticultural Section) for the best 
powders to use and the proper time of treatment. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture, 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3jt>. per number, 
or by post 4/?. 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16p. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18j9. ( 2 /-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions I 12 0 

„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ -SO 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2,v. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4a. For every additional 8 words 67 ?. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cy'prus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the lOth of the month of issue. 


The Cyprus Agricultural Journal ’’ is published in march, June 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors, 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Representative Stations. 

FEBRUARY, 1937. 


jSliade tenipeniture Raintall 


District 

1 Mean 





<u 

5.4= 

and Station 

i — 

— 


o 

6 



1« o s « 



1 Maxim. 

Minim. 

Eh.2 


ns i-‘ 

C o 

. ^ «|H ^ C 


Nicosia District : 


1 

1 







Nicosia 

{VlXil 

4:i.r)0 1 

O.dl 


4 

0.81 

2.64 


Athalassa ... 


— 1 

0.75 


2 

o.(;2 

2..8(; 

— 

Morphou . 


! 

0.04 


4 

0.41 

2.49 


Makiiajras ... 
Famagusta District: 





- 


7>.0(*i 


Famagusta. 

6(j.()0 

4 LH‘) . 

0.72 


4 

0.80 

8.09 


Akhyritou ... 

6:l:io 

4 2 20 

0.41 


.8 

0.11) 

2.20 

— 

RizoKarpaso 



2 .5 2 


<; 

0.70 

4.20 


Lefkoniko ... 
Laniaca District : 



I.Ol 


6 

0.71 

2.65 

- 

Liar naca 

(‘.(KM) 

4:i.(Jo ' 

0.48 


.8 

0.19 1 

;’>.42 


Ticfkara 

Limassol District: 



2 21) ! 


7 

1 

1.05 ! 

8.77 


Limassol . 


4(> 27) 

0.98 


5 

0.82 

8 07 


Saittas 

j 


2.42 


0 

1.58 

5..58 

— 

Trikoukkia... 

47.10 

:d.(M) ! 

.8.87) 


H 

0.75 1 

6.86 

— 

Alekhtora ... 
Paphos District : 


1 

1 

I.8I 


5 

O.C.O ! 

! 4.15 


Paphos 





t 


4.17 


Polis. 

Kyrruia J^istrict: 



o.:i.'> 


1 

O.IH 

1 .8.()1 

i 


Kyrenia . 

6:ui 

47.20 

0.25 


4 

0.10 

1 4.84 

1 



Note .—This return supersedes the‘‘Meteorological Data ” puhlislied in the 
(Cyprus AgnciUtural JourtKil, Vol. XXXll, March, iyiJ7, Part 1. 


MARCH, 1937. 


Nicosia District : 








Nicosia 

... 7:U8 

45.97 

0.02 

1 

0.02 

0.71 

- 

Athalassa ... 

... 





0.78 


Morphou 
MakWras ... 

... 70.(M) 


0.27 


0.14 

0 52 
1.51 


Famagusta J)istric 

. 







Famagusta ... 

... 75.00 

46.80 , 


- 


0.75 

— 

Akhyritou ... 

...| 72.H0 

42.90 , 

— 

- 

- 

0.80 


Rizo'karpaso 

-..' 

: 

- 



1.10 

— 

Lefkoniko ... 
[jarnaca District: 

...j 

i 


—- 

— 

0.88 


Larnaca 

... 70.58 

38.54 ; 

0.18 

1. 

0.18 

0.90 


Lefkara 

Limassol District: 

... 

1 

. 1 

-- 

— 


1.09 

1 

Limassol 

... 71.52 

i 46.55 i 

0,.82 

.8 

0.16 

1,12 


Saittas 


; 

0.77 

;5 

0.38 

1.8:i 


Trikoukkia... 

.!. 60.15 

42.60 I 

1.20 

8 

0.50 

2.98 


Alekhtora ... 
Paphos District: 


1 

0.68 

2 

0.50 

0.96 

, 

Paphos 





- 

1.18 

— 

Polis. 

Kyrenia District ; 

..., 

— 

0.35 

3 

0.18 

1.42 

— 

Kyrenia 

... 68.70 

43.19 

0.17 

2 

0.16 

1.09 

— 

Note *—Compiled from returns furnished by Pubtie Works Departmentt 
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APRIL, 1937. 


District 
and Station 

Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

Mean 

___ 

Maxim, j Minim. 

Total 

inches 

C ec 2 

c 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

So 

2 

9 

> 

<1 

for 10 
years 
inches 

Nicotia Diairict: 








Nicosia . 


,52.57 

0.51 

3 

0.36 


0.53 

Athalassa . 

— 


0.40 

2 

0.26 


0.72 

Morphou . 

Maknaeras. 

75.:i7 

48.83 

0.32 

2 

0.23 


0.41 


- 

0.20 

1 

0.20 


0.76 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

77.70 

53.10 

0.45 

3 

0.28 


o.:« 

Akhyritou. 

Kizolcarpaso 

70.40 

50.20 

0.23 

0.55 

1 

2 

0 23 
0.45 


(».43 

O-W 

LefkoniKO. 


- 

0.40 

2 

0.32 


0.92 

Larnaca District: 




1 




Larnaca . 

7a.93 

.52.30 

0.22 

1 2 

O.IK 


0.67 

Lcfkara . 




1 1 

0.57 


0.95 

Limassol District : 








Limassol . 

74.r»() 

52.70 

0.07 

4 

0.54 


0.60 

Saittas . 

— 


1..50 

3 

1.37 


1.17 

Trikoukkia. 

, 01.00 

46.31 

2.45 

4 

1.50 


1.75 

Alekhtora. 

1 ~ 


1.07 

2 

1.02 


0.77 1 

Paphos District : 

1 



' 




Paphos . 

1 

— 

- 

■ — 

— 


0.6)7 

Polis... 

1 — 


0.85 

3 

0.50 


0.49 

Kyrenia District : 








Kyrenia . 

i 71^ 

,50.10 

0.40 

.3 

0.19_ 


0.73 




MAY, 

1937. 




Nicosia District: 







Nicosia . 

82.77 

,57.,39 

2.20 

7 

1.38 

0.96 

Athalassa . 



1.91 

4 

0.78 

0.80 

Morphou . 

78.64 

,53.87 ! 

0.49 

.3 

0.26 

0.38 

Macliajras . 



2.70 

6 

1.05 

0.79 

Famagusta District: 


; 





Famagusta. 

82.82 

68. ,55 i 

0.16 

2 

0.14 

0.28 

Akhyritou. 

80.80 

55..50 

0.21 

3 

0.12 

0.26 

Rizokarpaso 



1.60 

4 

0.60 

0.76 

Lefkoniko. 



1.33 

2 

0.95 

1.09 

LarncMa District: 







Larnaca . 

78.70 

57.50 

0.82 

6 

0..39 

0.29 

Lefkara . 

— 



— 

— 

0.31 

Limassol District: 







Limassol . 

79.58 

66.13 

0.16 

2 

0.14 

0.26 

Saittas ... * ... 

- 


3.02 

7 

0.95 

1.10 

Trikoukkia. 

66.19 

47.72 

3.95 

6 

0.80 

1.46 

Alektora . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

0.48 

Pathos District: 







Paphos . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0.48 

Polis. 

— 


0.14 

1 

0.14 

0.50 

Kyrenia District : 







Ryrenia . 

74.71 

67.97 

0.36 

2 

0.23 

0.62 


—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department, 


I which 
'snow fell 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 


LIST 

Village 

Akaki 

OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 

Nicosia District. 

Owner's narm 

.. Michael Th. Rafti 

1937. 

Reg. No> 

29 

do. 

., 

Elias M. Tsinga 


203 

Argaki 

.. 

Polyvios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritis 

,. 

Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Slea 

. . 

Rejeb Ahmed 


254 

Kalokhorio 

.. 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Kato Kopia 


Yeoryios Haji Haralambou 


271 

Lefka 


Yiangos G. Boyiadji 


20 

Louroujina 

•. 

Mehmed Youssouf Mukhtar 


22 

Lymbia 

.. 

Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 


Kyr, Constantinou 


33 

Mammari 

., 

Nicolas Haji Haralambou 


206 

Meniko 

,, 

Michaelis Haji Gibri 


261 

Morphou 

.. 

Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 

.. 

Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Philia 

,, 

Towlis Haralambou 


255 

Perakhorioii 

,, 

Tofis Paphitis 


264 

StrovoloB 


Hariton Christodoulou 


274 

Yeri 

., 

Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 

,, 

Haralambos Sophokli 


194 

do. 


Hj. Michael Hj. Loi 


35 

Alaminos 


Larnaca District. 

Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 

.. 

Costis Kyriakou 


15 

do. 

.. 

Lefteris Towli 


225 

Athienou 

,, 

Haris Antoni 


66 

do. 

,, 

Costas N. Haji Vrashinii 


96 

do. 

,, 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 


159 

Kophinou 

., 

Hussein Handji Ibrahim 


209 

Lamaca 


Vasilis Demetri 


43 

Voroklini 


Panayis Theodosi 


106 

do. 

.. 

Panayis Vasiliou Lazari 


220 

Athienou 


Nicolas Vassili Yiancou 


276 

Aradhippou 


Andreas Gregori Orphanou 


277 

Akanthou 


Famagusta District. 

Yiannis Hambi 

• 

270 

Angastina 

., 

Gavriel G. Kamenou 


260 

Aidia 

,, 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

,, 

Demetris Kounallis 


208 

do. 

., 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

.. 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

do. 

• • 

Petros Kyriakou 


62 

Leonarisso 

• T 

Demetrios P. Tyranetti 


378 
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VtUage 

Oumer's name 


Reg. No. 

Ayios Andronikos .. 

Spyros Yooryi 


65 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 


240 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

Yeorgioa Christodoulou 


265 

Ayios Seryios 

Antonis S. Gizas 


68 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 


219 

Famagusta 

Ibrahim Mehmet Kallika 


211 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 


54 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 


267 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Antoniou 


48 

do. 

Christodoulos K. Sphongos 


101 

Kondea 

Christos Hanni 


259 

Lefkoniko 

Mehmed Salih 


38 

do. 

Christos Haji Symeou 


41 

Leonarisso 

Chrysanthos Panayi 


56 

Lysi 

Minas Lysandroii 


80 

do. 

Artemis Haji Constandoura 


227 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Milea 

Loizos Panayi 


267 

Do. 

Sotira Panayi 


193 

Ovgoros 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 


245 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 

Demetris A, Maouris 


244 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 


258 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Ix)uka 


45 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 


71 

do. 

Adamos Haji Theori 


226 

Bizokarpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 


171 

do. 

Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

Sotdra 

Vasilis Demetri 


252 

StyUos 

Annezou Nikou 


269 

Trikomo 

Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

VatiH 

Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 

Christina Prokopiou 


88 

do. 

Va^iliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 


Limassol District. 

Anoyira .. Thoukis Solomi .. 143 

Asgata .. Demosth. Evangeli .. 119 

Ay. Phyla .. Costis P. Silikiotis .. 118 
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Village 

Ovmer^a name 

Reg, No. 

Episkopi 

Bairam Mehmed 

131 

Limassol 

Mehmed Mustafa 

40 

Paklina 

Theodores Evgeniou 

121 

Phasoula 

.. Nicolas Evangelis 

272 


Paphos District. 


Amarketi 

.. Mulla A. M. Mustafa 

126 

Dhrousa 

Yiaimis Sava 

139 

Kissonerga 

.. Evangelis Haji Nicola 

126 

do. 

Haji Towlis Haralambou 

129 

Kouklia 

.. Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 

215 

Ktima 

Veli Tselebis 

127 

Kelokedhara 

G. Christodoulou Sirimis 

275 

Lapithiou 

.. Mehmed Mulla Osman 

263 

Lasa 

Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 

130 

Maroni 

.. Panayis K. Yeorgiou 

117 

Pano Arodhes 

.. Harilaos Nicolaou 

136 

do. 

Chrysost. Panayiotou 

214 

Prodromi 

.. Avraamis Sava 

248 

Steni 

.. Costis Pelekanides 

230 

Stroumbi 

.. Sofoklis Constanti 

178 

Terra 

Mustafa Yusuf 

141 


Kyrenia District. 


Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michael! 


146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Demotri 


256 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis N. Spanou 


157 

Bellajmis 

Savas K. D. Jirkaji 


161 

do. 

Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


158 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

do. 

Artemis H. Proestos 


166 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Cost! 


162 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


U. M. Gamjjles, 

Acting Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Inspector of Horae Breeding. 


l^hJune, 1937. 
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Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—^Nicosia. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 

District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Famagusta, Vatili, Eizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, 
Larnaca, Paphos and Polis. 

Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in Charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

Lefka Sub-District .—^Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 
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Larnaoa and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Lamaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polls Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polls, Stroumbi, KeIo-» 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. HambouUas, Agricultural Assistant. 


Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st July, 1937. 


Stalion 

Stallion 

Donkey 

Btdl 

Breed of BvU 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Athalassa 

Waterkoscie .. 
Kildare Guard 

No. 42 .. 

No. 38 .. 

No. 65 .. 

Ambassador 
Monarch .. 
No. 469 .. 

Shorthorn 

Kerry 

Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 60 .. 

No. 443 .. 

Cyprus 

Famagusta .. 

Friars Flutter.. 

No. 61 .. 

No. 461 .. 

Cyprus 

Lamaca 

Life Line 

No. 62 .. 

No. 462 .. 

Cross-bred 

Lefkoniko 

Marcher Lord.. 

No. 48 .. 

No. 468 .. 

Cyprus 

Morphou 

— 

No. 47 .. 

— 

— 

Nicosia 

— 

— 

Minstrel ,. 

Shorthorn 

Ktima 

— 

No. 41 .. 

No. 464 .. 

Kerry 

Polis 

Sonny Boy .. 

No. 49 

No. 461 .. 

Kerry 

Rizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 64 .. 

No. 460 .. 

Cyprus 

Vatili 

Corby Bridge.. 

No. 66 .. 

No. 468 .. 

C5l>rus 

— 

- - - 

— 

- - 



NaUa: 1.—There are Boars at all the above stations except Vatili, 
Nicosia and Morphou and he-goats at all stations except 
Morphou; there is a pen of R.l.R. poultry at Lamaca, 
Famagusta, Vatili, Lofkoniko and Ayios Theodhoros 
Stud Stables. 

2.—Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to &ona fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agriculture 
or Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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Stacks of cereals ready for threshing on the village community threshing-floors at Zodhia village. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The weather was rather eool during June for the time of year and rather 
unsettled, there being a few showers and a eontiiiuanee of the high winds 
expcrieneed during May. Hailstonns in the wine villages eaiised varying 
degrees of damage. During »)uly the weather was normal, with high 
temperature and varying sjxdls of dampness and high wind. August 
was cooler than normal, with a eonsiderable amount of moisture in the 
air, and at times rather windy. 

The threshing of cereals was completed dining the early part of August 
and earob picking began on the 23rd of the same month, the ero[) proving 
much as was estimated (an increase of approximately 3()‘\, o\ er last year’s 
crop), (btton picking also began during August and yields from the first 
picking were good. 

Prospects for the eitrus ero]) are distinctly eneouraging. There was a 
heavy “ June drop ” of citrus and it is now thought that production may 
be slightly less than last season. 

Planting of the winter potato crop is now completed. In some 
districts there is an increased acreage due to the abundance of iriigation 
water, but in others a smaller area has been planted owing to the dis¬ 
couraging effect ot the low prices. 

On the whole, the agricultural outlook is satisfactory. 

9|C He * He * )|C 

Rural Development Scheme. 

Mr. Weston, Superintendent of Agriculture, has now' returned from 
America where he has been studying rural education and extension 
methods employed among different sections of the rural population in the 
Dnited States, Mexico and Canada. 

The proposed rural development scheme in (Cyprus wdll include work 
on agricultural, educational, co-operative and public health problems 
in a small area in which an intensive programme will be possible, owing 
to the fact that the workers will be stationed actually in the areas covered 
by the scheme and will be in continual and close contact with the villagers. 

The area, or areas, in which the scheme will operate has not yet been 
determined as there are a number of administrative details in connection 
with the co-ordination of the various phases of the w ork still to be settled. 
It is, therefore, not anticipated that the scheme will come into operation 
much before the end of the year, owing to the amount of preliminary 
ground still to be broken. 
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Training of Agricultural Assistant in England. 

Mr. N. Papanicolas has returned from his course of training in practical 
general agriculture, at the Kent Farm Institute, Borden, Kent, where he 
was in residence during the 1936-37 session. He has now been posted to 
the Lysi sub-station in Famagusta District. 

iK * « >|t « 

Sowing of Wheat in Drills.—^Demonstration in Famagusta District. 

Widespread interest was shown during the last cereal season in 
demonstrations of a method of cultivating wheat that was new to Cyprus, 
although well-known in most Mediterranean countries and elsewhere. 
These demonstrations were in the form of two plots, side by side, carefully 
chosen for uniform fertility, in one of which the normal method of broad¬ 
casting the seed and covering with a aaraclo was carried out, and in the 
other the wheat was carefully sown in diills by hand and twice or three 
times hoed during the growing period. The advantages claimed for the 
second method were saving of seed and all the advantages of cultivation 
leading to a substantially higher yield. The results of the demonstrations 
are very satisfactory and, after certain initial mistakes, such as making 
the rows too far apart, are corrected, it is confidently expected that the 
new system will eventually be adopted over considerable areas of the 
Island. 

« He « 4c iH iK 

Cotton Law. 

Under section 7 of the Cotton Law, 1937, the purposes of which were 
referred to in the Editorial of the last issue of this Journal^ segregated areas 
have now been declared at the village of Ayios Sozomenos and Potamia 
(Nicosia District) as from the 17th August. 

Regulations have been drawn up controlling the storage, purchase, 
removal, and ginning of cotton variety Mesowhite and disposal of seed, 
within the segregated areas. 

Trial Shipment of Mesowhite Cotton. 

After experimental work extending over several years, the Agricultural 
Department found that a variety of cotton known as “ Mesowhite ’’ was 
not only high yielding and of excellent quality, but was also well adapted 
to Cyprus condition. In order to test the value of this cotton on the 
United Kingdom market, enough was grown duiing the 1936 season to 
form a consignment of 11 bales of lint, of which rather less than half was 
produced at the Government Experimental Farm and the rest privately. 
Samples were sent to England in January, 1937, and the valuation showed 
clearly that only the best grade, carefully picked, was worth sending to 
England but that this would obtain a very satisfactory price. Accordingly 
the consignment of 1st grade Mesowhite cotton was sent to England on 
16th April and was sold on 2nd July. The results of the sale were^ 
eminently satisfactory, a better price being realized than was estimated 
for the sample. Several bales, however, contained small quantities of 
stain and cut seed which had the effect of materially reducing the price 
as compared with the better graded bales. 

The trial shipment of cotton has shown that Mesowhite cotton will 
sell readily at good prices in England, but oidj if ^reat care is takcA tp 
provide ^ tet-class ^adCr 
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Seed Potatoes. 

Information has been received from Northern Ireland to the effect 
that there is considerable and continuous reduction in the area planted 
with the variety Up-to-Date, chiefly owing to the susceptibility of this 
variety to disease. 

Importers of seed should bear in mind, therefore, that it will become 
increasingly difficult to obtain supplies of sound seed of this variety and 
should explore the possibility of replacing it with some of the newer 
varieties which are finding favour in Ireland. 

Of the established varieties the most popular are Arran Victory, King’s 
Pink and Airan Banner, the acreage of these grown in 1937, being : 56,850, 
31,179 and 11,845 respectively, while the acreage under Up-to-Date was 
2,829 only. 

The Department has on trial some of the latest varieties which will 
shortly be availa]>le. It is hoped that roconnnendations will be made at 
the end of the present s(‘ason. 

# J|t * :J: * * 

Market Investigation. Sultanas. 

Following preliminary market investigations with sultanas, which 
were begun at the end of 1934 with encouraging results, further samples 
of Cyprus sultanas were submitted for examination and report to a firm 
in the United Kingdom. 

The samples were well reported upon, especially those submitted from 
Paphos District for which a price of 426*. per cwt. c.i.f. London was quoted. 

The importance of a clean and well graded sample was emphasized, 
as was the need for jmcking in 28 lbs. paper lined, wooden boxes. 

Inquiries continue, and definite possibilities are envisaged of eventually 
building up a trade in this commodity, in the course of a few years, when 
some of the new sultana plantings come into bearing, and greater 
experience is obtained in processing, cleaning, grading and packing. 

At present, quantities available are too small for definite potentialities 
of the value of the sultana as an export crop to United Kingdom to be 
estimated, but a start has been made, and prospects for the future are 
hopeful. 


« ♦ » 

Severis Agricultural Prizes, 1937. 

The following awards for the Severis Agricultural Prizes, 1937, have 
been made :— 

Glasa /.—General Agriculture : 

£7 to Sofronios Michaelides, M 3 nptou. 

Glms II ,—Horticulture : 

£2 10^. to Nicolas Avraam, Kharcha. 

£2 105. to Matheos Nicola, Dhiorios. 

Glasa III .—Beekeeping : 

£3 to Nioolas Haji Fraudjeskou, Lapithos, 
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Agricultural College Old Students Club Cup for most Active 
Agricultural Society. 

His Excellency the Governor has kindly presented a replica of the 
Agricultural College Old Students Club Cup for the most active Agricultural 
Society. The Lefkoniko Agricultural Society, by whom the cup was won 
last year, has been presented with a replica of the cup. 

« 4c « Xc ♦ « 

Apple Festival at Prodhromos. 

An Apple Festival was organized for the first time at Prodhromos 
on the 29th August, 1937, for the purpose of promoting interest in the 
apple growing industry. The Acting Director of Agriculture attended and 
the festival was largely attended by visitors from the neighbouring summer 
resorts. The Organizing Committee merits the highest praise for the 
most interesting programme. 

♦ ♦ « ♦ « 

Veterinary Notes. 

The annual anthrax vaccination of sheep and goats, which was carried 
out by the Veterinary Service from 8th April to 27th June, has been 
generally satisfactory, judging by the few cases of anthrax which have 
occurred during the summer months. The number of animals vaccinated 
as shewn in the following return gives some indication of the considerable 
reduction in the number of kids and lambs in the Colony as compared with 
the previous year :— 



Sheep 

Lambs 

Qoats 

Kids 

1936 

285,306 , 

. 91,013 

.. 224,420 . 

. 139,219 

1937 

268,474 . 

. 49,884 

... 169,964 . 

42,803 


Flo(;k-owners are again reminded of the importance of regular dosing 
of sheep and goats with copper sulphate solution. The treatment of 
flocks should not be postponed until the animals begin to die or to show 
symptoms of stomach-worm disease regular dosing should be carried out 
every three or four weeks from now until late spring or preferably through¬ 
out the year. The copjxjr sulphate is issued free of charge by the Veteri¬ 
nary Service. 

All sheep dipping baths, of which there are now 49 in the Colony, 
should also be used regularly from now onwards in order to prevent severe 
infestation of ticks and lice in the winter months. 

Flock-owners are urged to make arrangements now for the purchase 
and storage of vetch-straw, oats and carobs to be used in the winter. 
The expenditure involved will be well repaid in increased profits from 
milk supply and healthy vigorous lambs and kids. 

Horse arid Mule Breeding. 

The Chief Veterinary Officer recently selected in Egypt twelve British 
Army mares of light draught type which the Cyprus Government 
purchased for the improvement of horse-breeding and mule-breeding in 
the (V)Iony. Eight of these mares will be issued on loan to farmers who 
will be exj)ected to use them for general farm work and for breeding to 
stallions approved by the Department, 
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Issue of Mulberry Plants Free of Charge. 

A number of 12,740 mulberry plants were issued free of charge last 
season to farmers interested from nursery and school gardens for the 
encouragement of the silk industry. 

A total of 24,990 mulberry plants is available for issue this season. 

Demonstration Silkworm Rearings in Girls’ Schools during 

THE Year 1937. 

Demonstration silkworm rearings were carried out during tlui school 
year 1936-37 in 111 girl’s schools (101 Orthodox-Christian aiul 10 Moslem) 
where approximately 1,725 girls and boys attended the rearings and 
acquired a useful knowledge of sericulture. 

The maximum production was 78 okes and 96 drams of cocoons per 
ounce of silkworm eggs and the average for 100 schools was 47 okes and 
100 drams per oimce of eggs as against 76 and 46 okes resj)ectively last 
year. 

The average production for the Island is 24 okes and 132 drams of 
cocoons per ounce of silkworm eggs (1936). The new metluxls of hatching 
the eggs and the rearing of silkworms are taught to the school girls so that 
they may be able in future to improve their production. 

The Agricultural College Old Students’ (-lub (-up for 1937 has been 
awarded to the girls’ school of Ayios Amvrosios (Kyrenia District) 
(schoolmistress, Miss Korallia Economidhou), which obtained the highest 
production of cocoons (78 okes and 96 drams of co(!Oons p(‘r ounce of eggs). 

Prizes for 1937 were given by the Agricultural Department in co¬ 
operation with the Education Department to schoolmistresses. Prizes 
are awarded as follows :— 

A prize of £1 to the best school in each district and a number of prizes 
10«. each to schools which record a certain standard of production. 

Demonstration silkworm rearings will be carried out next year in 
124 girls* schools approximately. 

The District Prizes of £1 in each district were awarded as follows :— 

Village Name of Schoolmistress 


Meniko 

Perakhorio 

Mazotos 

Limassol (Moslem) 
Koma tou Yialou 
Amargetti 
Ayios Amvrosios 


Nicosia District, 

Evridiki Nicolaou ( i ~ . i 

Christina Michael \ ^ 

Lamaca District. 

. .. .. Athina Nicolaou. 

Limassol District. 

Akkile Moiillahoussein. 
Famagusta District. 

. .. .. Panayiota Papakostantijum. 

Paphos District, 

Elli ioannou. 

Kyrenia District. 

.. ., Korallia Economidhou. 
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Some of the mares purchased hy the Government of Cyprus for the improvement of horse hreedingr and 

mule hreedingr in the Colony. 






ItHB Chnntvs AomotimmAL SovkhiaL 6d 


Note on Agros and Lysi Agricultural Shows. 

There were two agricultural shows held during September. The first, 
on 4th and 5th September, was held at Agros and drew entries from all 
the villages of the Pitsillia. The classes of exhibits included various 
deciduous fruits, nuts, grapes, potatoes, vegetables, hams, wines, etc., 
and in most cases were very well represented. In particular, it was noticed 
that the quality of the vegetables and fruits are improving steadily and 
the Director of Agriculture, who opened the show with the Commissioner, 
noted the desire of the landholders of the district to increase the area 
grown under fruit trees. 



Lysi Agricultural Show. Judging of the class for mules with carts. 


The second show was held at Lysi on Sth September and was mainly 
for livestock from neighbouring villages. There were some very good 
exhibits among the large animals and the class for a pair of mules with cart 
was especially striking. The agrieultui’al exhibits were few, but in the 
main of good quality. Table grapes, a new product of the village, were 
exhibited and compared very well with the bunches of the local white 
and red grapes. Other noticeable exhibits were cotton, dried fruits and 
various vegetables. The show was oflicially opened by the Director of 
Agriculture, who presented the prizes, and the Commissioner was also 
present. 
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The Better Use of Organic Manures in Cyprus. 

Introduction. 

The practice of adding organic matter to the soil in order to maintain 
or increase fertility is as old as agriculture itself and for many centuries 
has been used with great knowledge. Correct manuring is by no means 
a simple operation and, by exercising care, a good farmer can produce 
double the value from his stock of farmyard manure as a bad. In the 
more advanced countries of the world the use of organic manures has been 
increasingly availed by the production of cheap artificial fertilizers, 
which possess many practical advantages over the unwieldy farmyard 
manure heap, but it has been increasingly realized that organic manures 
definitely have their place in scientific farming. In Cyprus the use of 
artificial fertilizers is very limited as the cost is still prohibitive for the 
average farmer and, in general, only natural methods of manuring are 
possible. Unfortunately, despite the thousands of years in which Cyprus 
soils have been cultivated the farmers (so thrifty in most matters) have in 
many cases only the most meagre knowledge of the way in which to make 
the most of their scanty stock of manure. 

There are many ways of adding organic matter to the soil, but the 
most important in Cyprus is the production of farmyard manure. 
Cyprus “ village ” manure is a dry, grey structureless mass consisting 
of fairly well decomposed humus, but containing only iiifinitessimal 
amounts of the valuable nutrients which were contained in its present 
substances—straw and dung. Its value lies solely in increasing the organic 
matter in the soil with its attendant advantages in increasing drought 
resistance to a small extent and exercising beneficial effects on the physical 
quality of the soil, which lead amongst other things to better and easier 
cultivation. The usual method of manufacturing village manure is 
briefly that the animals are given little (if any) bedding, and every few 
days the dung is shoveled out of the stable into a convenient heap, usually 
in the house yard. All the urine is allowed to run away or form evil 
smelling pools in the stables, and with it disappear most of the nutrients. 
The dung, when shoveled out of the stable still contains very valuable 
elements for increasing the fertility of the soil, but it takes only a short 
time for the pitiless Cyprus sun to cause the greater part of these to be 
decomposed and lost. It is quite usual, therefore, for village manure 
to be valueless as a fertilizer and its bad production means unhealthy 
stables and an untidy yard. Manure heai)s have been called the “ rose 
trees of Cyprus.’' for where inhabitants of most places are careful to 
beautify their yard with flowering plants, the Cypriot peasant prefers 
to obscure his view with his manure heap, and a bad manure heap at that. 
There is often the possibility that the centre of the manure heap may still 
contain a certain proportion of the nutrients, but even these are often lost 
as when the farmer takes his manure to the field and leaves it there for a 
few days before taking the trouble to plough it in. 

It would appear, therefore, that several improvements could be made 
in the village method of manufacture, storage and application of manure. 
A method should be evolved by which :— 

(1) The urine is saved and incorporating into the manure. 

(2) The manure heap does not lose most its substance in storage. 

(3) The manure can be kept out of sight. 
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Principles Involved in Manttpacture of Manure, 

Many farmers know that the three most important food material for 
their crops are nitrogen, phosphate and potash compounds. All three 
of these are present in considerable quantities in farmyard manure, 
but nitrogen and potash are very easily lost. Some nitrogen is 
unavoidably lost before the heap is made and more can be lost by drainage 
into the soil and by chemical action during storage, while potash is mainly 
lost by drainage. 

Fresh dung and litter is not farmyard manure ; first it must undergo 
fermentation or rotting which occurs during storage. Straw ferments 
best when thoroughly wetted, which explains, to a certain extent, the 
harmful effects of allowing the heap to dry out, although more nitrogen 
is also lost if this is allowed to occur. 

Although loss of nitrogen is not necessarily reduced by compacting 
a heap, this is advisable as it aids in stopping the heap drying out. 
Manure from a tightly packed heap, however, must be covered as soon as 
it is removed to tlu‘ field as otherwise nitrogen is lost very (piickly in the 
form of a gas. 

Methods of Mandfac^ture of Farmyard Manure. 

There are more ways than one to produce good farmyard manure 
and the question is to (evolve the most suitable Ibr use in Cyprus villages. 
For example the easiest way perhaps is to keep animals in an open shed, 
supply them with litter every night and allow them to trample, juice and 
compact their excreta and urine with the litter for a whole year, after 
which the shed is cleared and the manure used. This is unsanitary and not 
suitable for Cyprus conditions, although it produces a fair quality manure. 

Under prevailing conditions everything points to the manufacture of 
manure in a pit rather than a heap. In its simplest form this would keep 
the manure from drying out and would keep it out of sight, but further 
improvement could be etfected, 

A basic process upon which to work would be in detail as follows: 
The stables should be supplied with a good quantity of litter every 
evening (by litter is meant cereal straw, leaves, weeds and any plant 
substance that is not woody) which should be sufficient to absorb most 
of the urine produced. Unfortunately straw is not a very good absorbant 
and it is always preferable to have a stable with a hard ♦loor draining into 
a small tank in which the urine can be collected, but all this costs money 
and a mixture of straw and a little earth will hold a fair quantity of the 
liquid. Every day the litter and dung should be removed to the pit 
which would be located in a suitable place. This pit would vary in size 
according to the animals kept, but for the average stock of two or three 
oxen and a donkey it should be 12 feet to 12 feet and 5 feet deep. 
The bottom and sides should be made as hard and impenetrable as possible 
with stones, mud plaster or, best of all, concrete and some form of covering 
should be given. Every day the manure should be taken to the pit and 
compacted and, if a urine tan!.' exists in the stable, urine should be watered 
in. The pit would be filled in about a year and would contain a much 
better product than that produced in a heap ; if the stables arc carefully 
cleaned out once a day and if the urine is carefully conserved, to as great 
extent as possible, there will be the added advantage of mere sanitary 
epnditions, 
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However, if the manure ia kept in the home yard whether in a pit 
or in a heap it still ia an unwelcome ornament and ia also the source of ill 
health and flies. In certain villages it brought forward the excuse that 
manure would be stolen if kept anywhere, hut under the eye of the owner, 
but in the majority of cases this could be overcome and a system of 
communal manure heaps well away from the houses could be instituted. 

A system of communal manure heaps is being urged in parts of India 
and seems to be well suited to Cyprus conditions. This entails two to 
four rows of similar siz('(l orderly pits being dug in a convenient place. 
The size of pits would be roughly 12 feet by 12 feet by 5 feet and each 
peasant would be required to dig his own pit in the space allotted to him. 
If a man owned a large number of stock he would own more than one pit. 
The earth from the j)ils is thrown outside to fill iip any depression in the 
ground or to form a guard around the pit to keep out storm water. 
Knough space is left between the pits to allow for the passing of carts 
and suitable trees are planted for protection from the sun. l^its should, 
if possible, be lined as previously described and covered. If a communal 
system such as this is employed the manure dump becomes a sanitary and 
edicient adjunct to the village. 

The ordinary type oi pit has great advantages, but there is raised 
the question of what to do if manure is required before it is really ready. 
This difficulty is got over by a more ambitious double-pit, which is of 
simple yet ingenious construction. A pit is dug to the required size and 
the floor is made sloping towards the centre, where is dug a small secondary 
yjit. It is essential to have walls and bottom as impenetrable as possible. 
In the middle of the pit is built two stone walls with gaps at the bottoms, 
leaving an entrance to tlu* smaller secondary pit large (mougb to admit a 
k(*rosene tin The manure is dumpc'd daily on one side of the j)it until 
this is filled up and th(‘ liquid that drains oil into the smaller pit is colleeted 
when necessary and returned to tin* hea.]). When one side is finished it 
is covered with earth and Idt whil(‘ the other side is filled similarly. 

Crken M\nurin(j. 

Green manuring means the growing of a crop, preferably leguminous 
and ploughing it under while still in a green immature state. A legume 
ploughed in at the right stage will definitely increase the amount of 
nitrogen in the soil and also aid the physical character of the soil similarly 
to the addition of farmyard manure. The process also conserves a 
considerable amount of nitrogen and. to a certain extent other elements, 
that would ordinarily be leached out of the soil. This at once suggests 
that green manuring would be of great value on the land in the Messaoria 
and elsewhere that would normally be fallow every second year. A green 
manure crop sown with the rains in November, and ploughed in at the 
latest stage before it got woody, would aid materially in conserving 
moisture and nutrients. Similarly it would help on land intended fost 
summer crops, when care would have to be taken that it was ploughed 
under in good time to allow for decomposition before the main crop was 
sown. It is doubtful if green manuring will ever come into general use 
where the wooden plough remains in vogue, as it is almost impossible to 
plough in a green croj) without an iron plough. Also the cost of seed is 
fairly considerable and tlie wliole work would occur just at the time when 
the farmers had many other things to do, but the process might be used 
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to advantage in many cases. Under Cyprus conditions it is strongly 
recommended that no crop is used as green manure that is not a legume 
and also that the practice of green manuring of citrus and other orchards 
is only carried out witli great care lest the decomposition in the soil of 
the turned in crop causes a tcunporary depletion of the nitrogen in the soil 
and conseqiKmtly a setback to the trees. 

SvNTJiETic Manures. 

Much attention has bc'cn drawn lately to the use of all plant residues 
and other organic substances for the manufacture of synthetic manures 
or composts.” In (Cyprus, straw has a great value for feeding purposes 
and other plant residues hardly exist; it is, therefore, not proposed to 
discuss the methods of manufacture of these composts and it is considered 
that if any excess residues accumulate they can well be added bit by bit to 
the litter for the animals. It is, however, definitely not advised to yjlough 
in undecomposed straw to f^y]>rus fields under any circumstances with 
the imf)ortant excey)tion of ploughing in the stubble directly after harvest. 

Comparison ok Oroanic Manures and Artificials. 

Many experiments have been carried out and a wealth of practical 
details have been obtained concerning the relative merits of organic and 
artificial manures. Certain general conclusions have been reach('d and 
these may be of interest :— 

(1) Artificial manures have a practical advantage, e.g. in handling 
and distributing, over organics, on a large scale. 

(2) Correct combinations of artificials give as good increases in yields 
as heavy applications of F.Y.M. 

(3) Highest yields in most crops are given by a combination of F.Y.M. 
and artificials. 

(4) Where climate and environmental conditions combine to make a 
crop difficult to grow, organics have a distinct advantage. 

Organics may prove superior to artificials in practice due to the 
following points ;— 

(1) The effects are cumulative. An application shows its effects 
for several years. 

(2) Farmyard manure is a balanced manure and contains not only 
the main elements necessary for plant growth, but also small qu.antities 
of minor elements which may be necessary on certain soils. 

(3) Heavy applications of F.Y.M. may exercise considerable 
beneficial effects in resistance to drought. 
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Citrus Wastage, a Reminder. 

By R. M. Nattrass, Plant Pathologist. 

With the approach of the citrus fruit season it becomes important that 
those eonnect(‘(l with the industry should turn their attention to all 
possible means of reducing the heavy losses that still occur during the 
transit of the fruit to Kuropean markets. 

As has previously been stated in this Journal (^) wastage in citrus 
fruit in (\yprus is causc'd, almost entirely, by the familiar green and blue 
moulds [Penicilium digitalmn and F. italicum). 

These two moulds are fungi which are parasitic on the living fruit. 
On gaining entry into the fruit through the rind they permeate 
tlu' substance of tlui fruit with a network of fungus threads, absorbing 
nourishment and bringing about the changes associated with wastage. 

The most serio\is, and the most commonly met with, is the green 
mould. The first indication of this mould is a soft watery area on the 
fruit, which, under suitable conditions, rapidly increases in size and’ 
becomes covered with a white bloom as the fungus breaks through the rind. 

This white bloom eventually changes to the familiar dusty green which 
indicates the production of vast quantities of spores by means of which 
the fungus is propagated. These spores are microscopic in size and will 
be discussed below. 

The rind of the orange is a very efficient barrier against fungal infection. 
Neither of the two moulds can penetrate the uninj ured rind of the healthy 
fruit under normal conditions. 

For wastage to take place, therefore, not only must the spores be 
present in the atmosphere but the rind must be in jured in some way before 
penetration can takt* place. Further, conditions of moisture and tempe¬ 
rature must also be suitable for the spore to germinate and the rot to 
develop. 

As the spores are always present, especially in the packing sheds, 
to a greater or less extent and the conditions of temperature and humidity 
are at present beyond control of the Cyprus producer, the prevention of 
wastage resolves itself very largely in careful handling of the fruit in all 
stages from picking to packing so as to avoid even the most minute injury 
to the rind. 

The outer rind of the orange and other citrus fruits contains a number 
of minute’ oil vesicles or bladders which are covered by a very thin skin 
which is very rearlily ruptured. In fresh fruit this can be done by merely 
pressing the fruits together or by rubbing with the finger. 

It has been shown that the green mould fungus can readily penetrate 
where any of these oil cells have been broken. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the slightest wound, invisible to the naked eye, is all that is required to 
break down the barrier to infection. 

Most of the injury the fruit suffers is inflicted at picking time but a 
certain amount may take place while the fruit is still on the tree. Wounds* 
and abrasions may be caused by movement of branches and twigs by 
the wind, causing chafing and thorn pricks. Attention should, therefore, 
be paid to pruning and the erection of efficient wind-breaks. Punctures 
of the fruit by certain insects such as scale and fruit fly make the fruit 
readily susceptible to attack by rotting fungi. 

(^) Nattrass, K. M., “ Prevention of Wastage in Citrus Fruit in Transit,” 
Cyprus Agricultural Journal ^ Vol. XXX^ Part 4, pp. 84-87, 193^, 
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At picking time the fruit is very susceptible to injury, as the rind is 
then turgid and delicate. This is especially so after rain and when the 
dew is on the fruit. Picking should not, therefore, be done under these 
conditions. 

All persons who handle oranges should be equipped with soft cotton 
gloves or, at least, have the finger nails, especially the thumb nail, closely 
pared. The thumb nail is responsible for a great deal of the damage done 
to the fruit at picking and also subsequently. Cotton gloves of the tyjH? 
known as “ housemaids ” are quib^ suitable and cheap. When working 
with ladders care should be taken not to damage clusters of fruit by shaking 
the branches or allowing the latlder to rest against the clusters. On no 
account should the fruit be ])ulled , properly designed clipfM^rs should be 
used. Great care is needed in cutting the fruit. The Jaffa type of orange 
produces fruit in close clusters and much damage is done by forcing the 
nose of the clippers into the cluster. It is significant that much of the rot 
starts at the stalk end and in freshly-picked fruit smears of oil can generally 
be seen showing that the clippers have been too roughly inserted into the 
cluster. Two cuts should always be made when severing the fruit, the 
first being made some' distance from the fruit and the second close to the 
fruit so that none of it projects and causes injury to other fruit in the 
picking basket. Owners of groves should adopt a proper picking bag, 
such as is used in most citrus-producing countries. This is slung ro\ind the 
neck and when full can be emptied through an opening underneath. 
Pouring the fruit into baskets from a height can cause much damage. 
It is important that all baskets and other containers used for transport of 
fruit should be lined with sacking and each day should be (Carefully 
inspected and all stones, splinters, etc., removed. 

Fruit is also liable to become damaged during transport from grove 
to packing shed, especially as it is mostly carried by lorries over bad 
roads for considerable distances. 

A more rigid container, sucJi as the woodiui lug boxes used elsewluTe, 
would probably be more suitable for this means of transport than the 
baskets now in common use in C'yprus. 

Much of the damage done, fo the truit occurs duiiiig picking. It must 
be; explained that picking is a skilled job and should not be left in a 
haphazard way to any casual labourers who may be working on the 
plantation. The best results are obtained when all the yiieking for one 
packing house is done by a trained gang under a competent foreman who 
sees that all precautions are observed. If this is not possible^ a fore¬ 
man at least should be present to supervise the' jncking by tlie unskilled 
labourers. Special care in the yiacking shed on the part of the (‘Xjiorter 
will be of little avail it picking is tlone carelessly. 

The process of wilting needs special consideration. It lias already been 
pointed out that the rind of the fruit is ver\ delicate and easily damaged. 
During the process of wilting a certain amount of moistur(‘ is given off 
and the rind becomes hardened and less liable to injury. Wilting in 
Cyprus is frequently inadequately done. The fruit is piled up several 
layt^rs deep in an unventilated shed. Under these conditions little moisture 
is given off’ by the fruit which, even after several days is no less turgid 
than when picked. For efficient wilting fruit should be stacked not more 
than 2-3 deep on shelves made of strips of well padded wood, with ample 
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space for air to circulate between them. Failing this, they may be spread 
out not more than 2 deep on the floor of a well ventilated shed. Under 
these conditions 4-5 days is usually sufficient. When possible, wilting 
should be done in the grove to avoid damage during transport and further 
handling. A further advantage of wilting in the grove is that wounds 
that are allowed to dry arc more resistant to infection than fresh wounds. 
There is less likelihood, therefore, of such wounds being infected on reaching 
the packing shed where, usually, the cliances of spore contamination are 
increased. Under Cyprus conditions, though most of the wounding of 
the fruit takes place during picking, infection of the fruit by the fungus 
largely occurs in the packing sheds. It is, however, important to keep 
the source of infection in the orchard itself as low as possible by removing 
all fallen and any mouldy fruits that may be hanging on the trees. All 
such fruits should be buried. 

Though the fruit after wilting is less liable to damage, the same pre¬ 
cautions should be continued in the packing shed especially as regards 
the wearing of gloves and paring of the packer’s finger nails. As the 
grading in Cyprus is all done by hand, constant supervision is required to 
sec that at each stage the fruit is carefully handled. 

As has been previously stated, the fruit on arrival at the packing shed 
is normally susceptible to immediate infijction through the wounds 
sustained during picking and transport. It is of the utmost importance, 
therefore, that the spores in the atmosphere of the packing shed should be 
reduced as far as possible. Far too little attention is paid in Cyprus to 
packing shed hygiene. It must be remembered that a single mouldy 
orange can produce enough spores to inf(‘ct fiir more than twice the 
number of fruits the shed will contain ; each single spore is capable of 
starting wastage. 

It may be useful at this stage to endeavour to have some idea of the 
extremely small size and vast numbers of these spores that may be 
liberated from a single mouldy fruit. Thc‘ spores are so minute that one 
square inch of the surface of the mouldy fruit to a depth of only one spore 
would i^roduce almost 16 million spores. If each spore were tlu* size of 
an average Jaffa orange they would cover an area of about 70 donums, or, 
if each were the size of a pea and were ])laced in line tliey would reach 
from Nicosia to Kizokarpaso. As the layer of spores may be several 
spores deep and as they are being continually produced, this number will 
be greatly exceeded. 

The necessity, therefore, of eliminating all possible source of infection 
will be readily appreciated. All mouldy fruit, peel and other refuse 
should be removed each day and placed in a pit and covered with earth 
or burnt. Kach sIkhI should have a few boxi‘s with ('losely fitting lids 
into which any refuse^ can be i)laciid as soon as seen. 

During the process of wilting a certain amount of wastage occurs 
following orchard infection, it is, therefore, an added advantage that 
wilting should be done on the grove or at least in a separate shed so that 
the mouldy fruit can Ik*, removed before the bulk enters the packing shed. 

In spite of these precautions a certain amount of infei^ting material 
is bound to find its way into the shed. This can only be eliminated by 
frequent sterilization. The floor may be washed with a disinfecting 
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solution, such as |% of caustic soda, and the walls sprayed with ammo- 
niacal copper carbonate solution. Baskets in which the fruit has been 
brought from the grove may be dipped in the same solution before being 
returned for re-fillhig. The solution is made as follows :— 

6J okes of ammonia (26°Bi.) ; 

180 drams of copper carbonate ; and 
360 okes of water. 

The copper carbonate is made into a thin paste with the ammonia 
diluted with 6 okes of wateT, the mixture is then added to the rest of the 
water. It seems likely that more packing sheds will bc‘ (‘recited in future, 
packers should consider designing a shed that will facilitate cleaning and 
disinfection. 

The above remarks have dealt with the wounding of the fruit and the 
so\u*ce of infection. A further consideration is the conditions under 
which the wastage develops. Maturity of the fruit is an important factor. 
It is well known that wastage is less likely to develop in early season 
shipments. 

Temperature has a direct relation to the speed at which rotting takes 
place. The temperature at which the most ra])id rotting takes place is 
between 65° F. and 80° F., the optimum temperatun* being about 75° F. 
At this t(*mperature a whole fruit will become jotted in 6 days. Above 
90° F. little rotting occujrs and as (Ik* temp(‘ratui(‘ falb below ()5°F,, 
rotting is rapidly slowed down. Thus at 40° K. it may take 30-50 days 
for the rot to (levelop appreciably. Below this temjjerature giowth of 
the fungus is retarded altogether. 

Humidity does not play an important part when the fungus is in the 
fruit as there is ample moisture present foi* its dev(‘l()j)m(*ut. Spoies 
of the fungus on the surface of the fruit, liowever, g(‘rminate moie readily 
under conditions of high humidity. Fiidf*r (\’|)rus conditions of packing, 
tempejrature is largely beyond control, but humidity can be kept rt'-asoiiably 
low by providing adequate ventilation to packing sheds and (‘sptvially 
to rooms where the fruit is being wilted. 

At the time of export, especially as the season advances, the tempeia- 
ture of the fruit is suitable for the development of rotting fungi and 
in spite of precautions to prevent wounding and contamination with 
spores, a certain amount of wastage, during the voyage* to Eurojje, iiu*vi- 
tably occurs. This could be largely preva*nted by cooling tlui fruit down 
in pre-cooling chambers as soon as packed. If fruit thus cooled was 
loaded directly into refrigcrat(‘d holds on board any further de\(*lopincnt 
would be unlikely to take ])lace. In the absence of these facilities a 
further precaution can be taken of disinfecting the fruit with a funoi<4dal 
solution. Trials done by the Depaitment during 1935 and 193(5, havi* 
shown that wastage is consideiably decreasetl by trc'ating the fruit with a 
Shirlan dip. These trials have been described in previous issues of this 
Journal (^). 

Mechanical grading, washing, st(*rilizing and polishing ])lants are not 
yet in use in Cy})rus and are, therefore, not discussed m this artick*. 

(^) Nattrass, R. M., “Citrus Wastage Trials, 1930,” ihkl ,, Cyprus Ayncultural 
Journal , Vol. XXXI, Part 2, pp. 52-50, 1930. 
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SUMMABY. 

1. Do not. pick during or immediately after rain or when fruit is* wet 

with dew. 

2. Use clippers. 

3. Clip twice to prevent projecting stalk ends. 

4. Use suitable picking bags. 

5. Keep baskets clean, lined with cloth and free from stones, sticks, etc. 
0. See that pickers wear gloves or have finger nails short, and the gang 

is specially trained or, at least, under the charge of a skilled 
foreman. 

7. Do not overfill baskets. 

8. Wilt in properly coiftructed rooms, if possible before transport to 

packing shed. 

1). See that lorries are loaded in such a way that movement is reducecr 
to the minimum. 

10. Remove all fallen fiuit and bury it. 

Packing Shed, 

1. Keep packing shed clean, remove all citrus refuse each day and bury 

or bum. 

2. Sterilize floor, walls, baskets, grading woods, ('tc., fre(|uently. 

3. Make all handling fruit wear gloves. 


The Cultivation of Soft Fruits in Cyprus. 

By K. Hamboullas, Agricultural AssisUtnl. 

'The cultivation of soft fruits was almost unknown in (V}nus until the 
Department of Agriculture continuing its [)oIicy of introducing and 
experimenting with new plants and varieties, imported within the last 
3 years almost all the kinds of soft fruits, namely : black and rc'd 
currants, goose Imutu's, rasberries, straw'berries, loganlxuTies and black¬ 
berries, and is trying them out at the Nurscu v Card(‘n, Trikoukkia. 

The results so far obtained from some \ ari(*ties ar(' vtuy (MUiouraging 
and it is hoped that in a few years’ time the inter-cultivation of these 
soft fruit bushes between the rows of permanent fruit trees will be of 
great value, esi)ecially to the grower of the hill area. 

The fruit already obtained from certain varieties of gooseberries, 
cunants and rasberries can be favourably coni})ared with that placed on 
the British market. 

Soft fruit busings, owiiig to the fact that they do not grow very big,"^ 
can be advantageously planted between the tree-rows of iM?mianeiit 
apple, cherry, plum and other fruit trees and, as they usually start 
fruiting in the second yf‘ar after planting, an income may be obtained very 
early before the jjcnnanent fruit trcc.s conn* into bearing. 

Fruit growers and es[)e<dally those of the hill area n(*(‘d not, have any 
fear as to the sale of these fruits as there will always be a great demand 
for them from the many visitors. 
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The kinds and varieties under trial at the Trikoukkia Station are as 
follows :— 

(lOOSEBERBIES. 

The varieties introduced are : Keepsake, Whit-esinith, Careless, 
Lancashire Lad, Whinhani’s Industry and Ijcveller. 

The original plants were introduced from England and the bushes 
when planted were one year’s old. 

Six plants from each variety were received and planted on the 6th 
of December, 1985, All bushes produced from one to one and a half 
pounds of fruit this season. The fruit of all varieties and particularly 
that of Whinham’s Industry, Leveller and Whitesmith was of a very high 
quality and the plants themselves are doing very well indeed. 

Cultivation of the (toosehen'y. 

Soil .—Cooseberries do fairly well on most medium soils and do best 
on a moist light loam. Lime is very essential to the cultivation of goose¬ 
berries and unh^ss the land contains a sufficiency of lime, it must be kept 
well supplied with it. 2(W) ok(*s of freshly-burned water slaked white lime 
every two or throe years is sufficient for a donum of laud. 

Preparation of the Land .—The land m here goosebenies are to be plantt^l 
should be well trenched to a depth of 2 feet, and properly cleaned from 
all weeds, stones, roots, etc. 

A good quantity of well decayed manure should be given to the soil 
if good bushes carrying heavy crops are required. Gooseberries rt*spond 
remarkably to good fannyard manure and about two tons per donum are 
recommended. 

Propagation .—The usual method of propagating the gooseberry is by 
cuttings. These maybe taken at anytime from October until the end of 
tlanuary, but the best results are obtained when the cuttings are taken 
early in the autumn. Only strong shoots should be selected and these 
should be cut into a length of 10 inches or more. 

In the preparation of cuttings, the base sliould be cut with a sharp 
knife and all the buds removed, except about 4 at the apex so that the 
bush grows on a “ leg ” about 6 to S inches high. Any soil is suitable for 
laising cuttings provided it is not loo light and dry or too heavy. The 
best results are sccui*ed on a moist light soil. 

The cuttings are planted in rows in the nursery beds at a distance of 
9 inches between the cuttings and 18 inches between the row^s. They 
should be planted 6 to 8 inches deep, with about 3 inches showing above 
the soil. The soil after planting should be as firm as possible and if it is 
noticed in the spring that the cuttings have been loosened by frost the soil 
should be trodden firmly again. 

The cuttings must be watered from time to time. The summer 
treatment is to maintain a loose tilth and keep down weeds. The cuttings 
should bo ready for planting in the following autumn or in the .second 
year. When jilanting, all the new growths made during the summer 
should be cut back to wdthin an inch of the old cutting. 

Planting .—may be planted in the autumn, winter or 
spring whenever the land is in good friable condition. Before planting 
all broken or struggling roots should be trimmed off and the 3 or 4 main 
shoots cut back about two thirds to an outside terminal bud. 
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The bushes are planted in holes opened one foot deep. The roots 
should be well spread out and the soil firmly trodden as it is put back. 
The bushes should be planted an inch deeper than they were growing in 
the nursery row. 

Distance apart .—Gooseberries are best set at f> feet square either 
when growing by themselves or as bottom fruit in a mixed plantation, 
but may be set closer in the rows. For weak or upright growing varieties 
such as Lancashire Lad 5 feet square is sufficient. 

Pruning .—With gooseberries, fruit is borne at the bases of short 
spurs on wood from 1 to 10 years old, but the finest fruit is produced on 
young vigorous wood of the preceding year’s growth, T) to fi of the strongest 
shoots should be selected to form the foundation of the bush and should 
be cut back from one-half to two-thirds according to their vigour, the 
weaker being cut heavier than the stronger, and all remaining superfluous 
material should be cut back to spurs 1 inch long for the production of* 
fruit buds. 

During the succeeding annual ])ruiiings, the chief points to remember 
are :— 

(1) Not to crowd the bush with too many main branches. These 
should be so spaced as to admit free circulation of air, sun and the hand 
of the picker. 

(2) To cut back sufficiently hard to kec]) the bush vigorous, to ensure 
a supply of young wood and to cause buds to bieak and form fruit s])urs. 

(3) Never to allow any inter-crossing of shoots l)ut to cut back every¬ 
thing growing inwards and tending to fill up the centre of the bush. 

(4) To aim at replacing old worn out wood with hi'althy young shoots. 

After Cultivation .—The land must be kept in good tilth to conserve 
moisture, especially as the crop is devolofring. Several hand hoeings 
must be carried out during the spring and summer months until the 
berries arc picked. The plants <luring the* dry p(*riod should be iiTigated 
every 8 to 10 days and every watering should bt' followed by a hoeing. 

In the autumn, soon after the bushes arc pruned, two okes of organic 
manure should be given to each bush and forked into the soil. 

Black Currants. 

These have been growing in fCyprus for the last few years and the fruit 
produced is of excellent quality. The bushes themselves are also doing 
extremely well. Although the bushes growing at Trikoukkia are only 
3 years old the production this year averaged 2 pounds ])er bush. 

The varieties growing at Trikoukkia are : Seabrook's Black, Boskoop 
Giant, and Baldwin. So far Seabrook’s Black is the most promising 
variety. 

^oil .—Black currants grow satisfactorily on most types of soils 
ranging from heavy loams to light sandy always provided that the 
texture of the soil j)crmits of free rooting and that an adeejuate supply 
of moisture can be obtained. 

PrejHiration of the Soil. —-Befon^ planting the land should be well 
manured and trenched to a depth of at least 18 inches to two feet in 
similar manner as for gooseberries. 
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The bushes are planted usually in autumn or winter in rows at 6 feet 
square, though certain verieties (Baldwin) may be set only from 4 to 6 feet 
apart. 

At the time of planting, or soon after, all growths should be cut to 
within two buds of the base. The soil should be again quite firm after 
planting is completed. Soon after planting the plants should be watered 
and watering should be continued every 6 to 8 days if the weather keeps 
dry. 

Treatments after Planting .—After planting, the land must be kept 
clean, free from weeds and in a loose friable condition. This may be 
accomplished by shallow digging in the winter, followed by spring and 
summer hoeings as for the gooseberries. 

Near the bushes the digging should be very shallow to avoid damage 
to the masses of fibrous roots. 

Organic manure appears to bo most suitable and liberal supplies of 
this should be given every winter just before the annual winter digging. 

Pro'jiogntion .—The best way of propagating the currants is by hard 
wood cuttings, which should be taken in October or November. They 
should be of substantial thickness and about 10 inches long, with all buds 
on, so that the bushes are not grown on a “ leg.” 

The ground should be well prepared for planting and the cuttings 
should be put 9 inches apart, in rows 18 inches to 2 feet apart. 

After planting, the cuttings should be watered and w’.aterings should 
be continued every 0 to 8 days if the weather kee])s dry and hot as often 
happens in November and December. 

During the following spring and summer the suiiaci* of the soil should 
be kept loose by several hoeings which also conserve moisture and 
prevent the growth of weeds. The bushes should be fit to be planted out 
at one year old. 

Pruning .—Black currants usujilly fniit and ])roduee their best fruit 
on the new year’s growth and the principal aim in pruning should be to 
encourage the development of new shoots. 

This is achieved by the removal of older shoots which have already 
fruited and by removing the less vigorous branches each year. 

Red Currants. 

Red currants do better in lighter soils, and can be grown most success¬ 
fully under top fruit. 

The preparation of the land for planting red currants is similar to 
that described for black currants. 

Planting and Manuring .—Red currant bushes should be set less deep 
than black cui-rants and the distance for planting should be 5 feet square. 

The bushes require less organic manure than black currants. In 
addition, this crop is favourably influenced by artificial fertilizers such as 
potash, phosphates and sulphate of ammonia. 

1’hc quantity to be given to each bush varies according to the age of 
the bushes and fertility of the soil. 12 drams of a complete fertilizer of 
the type 6—8—8 should be enough for each bush of 3 years old. 

Pruning .—The red currant, in contrast to the blacrk currant, hoars 
fruit chiefly on fruiting spurs formed on the older w^ood and rejquires, 
therefore, a different manner of pruning. 
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In pruning red currants in the first few years the aim should be to 
produce a bush with six or seven principal branches evenly arranged so 
as to form on open basin to facilitate free circulation of air, sun, etc., 
and also to aid ripening of the fruit. ' 

Two or three hard prunings should be sufficient to obtain this. 
Subsequent prunings consist of cutting the main branches back to an 
outside bud to leave about 6 inches of the currant growth each year. 
All laterals should be out back to 1 to 2 inches close to the fruit buds at 
the base. 

Propagation. —^The red currant is easily propagated from cuttings 
obtained during the autumn or early winter. The red currant cuttings 
are prepared and planted in the same way as the Gooseberry cuttings 
and not the black currant cuttings. 

The other after planting treatments of the red currant are similar 
to those of the black currants. 

Strawberries. 

The varieties at present growing at Trikoukkia are : Royal Sovereign, 
Sir Joseph Paxton, Obcrschlesien, Tardive do Leopold, and the Duke. 

These plants were introduced and planted last season. So far they 
are doing quite well. 

Soil. —Strawberries can be grown successfully on a variety of soils 
ranging from light sand or peat to a heavy clay if proper cultivation is 
given to the soil. The ideal soil, however, for strawberries is a good 
medium loam. 

The strawberries suffer much from excess of moisture and for this 
reason a well drained soil should be chosen. 

Preparation of the Land for Planting. —For a new plantation the land 
must be thoroughly trenched to 1 foot 6 inches deep and all weeds, stones, 
etc., cleaned from the soil. 

Plenty of well rotted organic manuie should be x)ut in the soil and 
forked in just before planting. 

Propagation. —Strawberries are easily propagated from runners which 
grow abundantly on each mother plant. 

The runners should be taken from plants which have shown good 
fruiting qualities and can be obtamed either from maiden or two-year-old 
plants, though in practice the nmners from maiden plants are much 
stronger than those from older plants. 

To secure good runners it is essential to restrict the number taken fiom 
the mother plant to 4 or 5, and to remove all but the first runner from each 
of the four stolons. 

A stone or wire i)eg placed over the stolongs in close proximity to the 
rudimentary plantlet caust^s the fomiation of well rooted strong plants. 

After the plants have rooted, they are cut off from the mother plants, 
and, after remaining for two weeks as independent plants, can be lifted 
and planted elsewhere. 

Good sandy soils produce the largest runners, as this type of soil favours 
root dovelo])ment, and the roots can be lifted in all weather conditions 
without damaging their root system. 
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Planting. —The nmners may be planted either in the spring or autumn, 
the actual time depending on weather conditions, type of soil, and the 
rooting system of the runners. 

The runners should be planted in rows 2 feet 0 inches to 3 feet apart 
and 15 to 18 inches in the row. The runners should be planted firmly 
with a trowel at such a depth as to allow the crown to he at the soil level. 

This is very important, for it has been found that unsatisfactory growth 
is made where runiuM's have been plant(‘d too d(‘ep or too shallow. 

De-blossoming is necessary for those planted in the lat(' spring as the 
])lants are very w(‘ak and cannot support a cro[) without damage to 
themselves. 

The plants easily establish themselves and quite soon begin to send 
out young runners, which in the early part of the season should be cut 
off altogether although later on 4 to 5 should be left on each plant for 
propagation purposes as described above. 

It is advisable to have 2 or more varieties planted together as straw¬ 
berries when cross-pollinated set more fruit than when self-pollinated. 

After Cultimtion. —Several hoeings should be carried out during the 
spring and summer to keep down weeds and ('onserve moisture in the soil, 
and the plants should be watered from time to time. 

Manuring. —'J'he best system of manuring the strawberries is to apply 
well rotted organic manure during the winter months followed up by a 
mineral top dressing, consisting ot sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash 
and superphosphates. The best time to apply this is the early spring. 

Straiaing. —In order to obtain a higher percentage of clean fruit strawing 
should be carried out just before wdien the fruit is getting sufficiently 
heavy to pull down tlu* tniss. 

Barley or wheat straw is used for this ynirjjose anrl is put under the 
trusses of the plants. 

Life of Plantation. —The fruit produced by a strawberry bed in its 
first year is considered to be the best. In the sec;ond year it is less uniform, 
but the crop is heavier. In succeeding years the quality and quantity 
deteriorate gradually. 

The actual life of a plantation depemls largely on the type of soil, 
manure received, variety, etc., but on no account should it be more than 
5 to 6 years, as by that time the quality and quantity of the fruit will 
have deteriorated. 

RaSBERRY CULTIV.ITION. 

Varieties growing at present at the Trikoukkia Station are : Bountful, 
Lloyd George, Superlative, Antwerp, Red CVoss, Pync^s Roj^al. 

These varieties have produced fruit, this fruiting season of a very 
high quality particularly the varieties Lloyd George, and Pyne’s Royal. 

Soil for the Rasberrij. —Rasberries can be grown on most types of soils 
but do best on a deep, cool, well drained loam. The plant does not 
seem to be alfected by shade aiul can be grown <piitc well in mixed 
plantations under standard trees. 

Preparation of the Land for Rasberries. —Special care is necessary in 
preparing the land thoroughly befoie planting rasberries because these 
plants root \rery near the surface and nothing but a surface cultivation 
is possible after planting. 
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On no accjount should planting be done before the land is thoroughly 
trenched to about lo inches deej), and carefully (leaned from all weeds 
which are very difhcult to eradicate after the stools have become 
established. 

Manuring .—Rasberries respond well to organic manure and a quantity 
of not less than 3 tons of rotted manure per donum should be added to the 
soil and forked in 4 to 6 inches deep before planting. 

Propagation .—The rasberry is ea,sily propagated from suckers which 
grow in great numbers by each mother plant. 

The suckers are obtained during the autumn or winter and are planted 
in their permanent positions. 

Phinting .—The rasberries are planted in rows made 4 to G feet apart 
and 18 inches to 2 feet between the canes. 

After planting is completed the plants are cut down to 4 to 6 inches 
from soil level so that the efforts of the plant will be concentrated into 
producing strong shoots for the following year. 

After planting the canes are irrigated and irrigation continues so that 
there is always enough moistuie in the soil. 

A fter Cultivation .—From the commencement of growth in the spring 
several waterings and hoeings should be carried out to keep down wecnls 
and conserve moisture in the soil. 

As the rasberry plant roots very near the surface, the cultivation should 
not be very deep, otherwise damage will be caused to the roots of the 
plants. 

VVell rotted organic manure should be given to the plants in the winter 
and in the spring, rnimiral dressings with complete fertilizers should be 
added. 

Pruning. —The* lasberry usually fruits on one year’s wood and the 
old cranes should be remov(*d directly pitiking is finished. 

The young canes are tipped in late spring at the height at which 
they begin to bend in order that they may support their crop. 

Loganberry. 

Soil ,—^This plant on account of its robust habit can grow on most 
average soils where there is a good depth. It is not so exacting as regards 
soil conditions and provided good dressing of organic manure is given 
it can grow perfectly well on most types of soils. 

Preparation of the Land .—The land should be well prepared before 
planting by trenching it to a depth of at least 18 inches and cleaning from 
all weeds. A good dressing of rotted organic manure should be applied 
to the soil before planting. Lime is also very essential for the loganberry 
and if there is a deficiency of it in the soil it should be applied a few weeks 
before planting. 

Propagation .—New shoots are produced from buds formed on the 
rootstock. These shoots when fully grown, root naturally at the tips 
and so form new plants. These tip plants may be produced in an 
established plantation by covering the tips of fully grown canes with an 
inch or two of light soil in the autumn. By the early spring roots will 
have formed together with a basal bud and the plant may then be cut 
removed, ^ 
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The loganberry can also be easily propagated from root cuttings. 
Pieces of roots about 4 inches long are employed and should be planted 
up in the autumn in sandy soils. Also ripe canes may be cut into cuttings 
of 9 inches long and put in sandy soil. 

Training and. Planting .—Two methods are employed in training the 
loganberry. The staking and the trellising systems. 

For the first system the plants are set out on the square at 4 to (i 
feet apart each way. Each plant is provifled with one or two good 
stout poles about 7 feet in height above ground, and 18 inches to 2 feet 
below ground level. 

If one pole only is used to each plant the fruiting canes are tied to it, 
and the runners as they grow, are directed along the base of the rows, 
being tied up in place of the fruiting canes directly these have finished 
bearing, and have been cut away. 

If two poles are used the fruiting canes are tied to the one and the 
runners to the other alternately. Not more than (> canes are allowed to 
each pole, all others being cut away before they attain any length. 

For the second system the trellis is constructed of stout durable posts 
of 7 feet placed at intervals of 15 to 20 feet. The posts should go in the 
ground 2 feet thus leaving 5 feet above ground. 

Upon this framework stout No. 8 galvanized ^\ire is stretched, three 
or at the most 4 strands being sutlicient. The plants are put out against 
this trellis at 8 to 10 feet apart and the growths are tied fanwise to the 
wires. The trellises should be 0 feet apart. 

Plantincf .—The planting is done either in the spring or autumn. If 
stock is available the autumn planting should be preferred. Holes for 
the plants are opened with a spade and if there is well rotted manure 
a forkful of it can be given to each hole. 

After the plants are planted they are watered and watering coutinues 
if the weather keeps dry. 

During the spring and summer months the land should be frequently 
hoed to keep down weeds and conserve moisture. 

In the winter a good dressing of well rotted manure should be given 
to the plants. 

Pruning .—As explained above, the fruit is borne on canes produced in 
the previous season, and, therefore, it is all to the good if these canes are 
removed as soon as they have finished fruiting. Early removal of these 
canes helps the next season’s canes considerably. Not more than 6 
canes should be allowed to grow in the case of stakes and 8 to 10 in the 
case of trellises, the others being removed directly they appear. 

Blackberry cultivation is similar to that of the Ijoganberry. 

Tree Planting, 1936-37. 

At the end of the tree-planting season 1936 to 1937 there were 112 tree 
planting areas as compared with 98 at the end of the 1935-36 season. 

The total number of trees planted is estimated at 166,661 in tree 
planting areas and 666,216 in areas other than tree planting. In addition 
over 3,000 donums of vines and nearly 1,000 donums of acacia were 
planted. These figures total more than those of the 1935-36 season 
owing to a large increase in the number of trees planted outside the 
prescribed areas, but show a decrease of 50,000 trees in those planted in 
the tree-planting areas. 
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A summary of trees planted in each district is given below :— 
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Once again almonds proved the most popular tree with forest trees 
second on the list followed by large numbers of citrus and miscellaneous 
fruit trees. Tree planting was encouraged by the travelling officers of 
the Agricultural Department and also by certain Societies and School¬ 
masters, but in many villages the villagers needed no more encouragement 
than that afforded by the numerous examples of successful tree cultivation 
in the district. 

The season was not particularly good from a climatic point of view , 
there being a long dry spell during February and March, and about 20% 
to 25*Vo ^hc trees planted are estimated to have failed. 


Citrus Exports, 1936-37 Season. 

Inhere was a marked increase in the quantity of lemons (exported, the 
season’s total being 59,246 packages as compared with 37,481 packages 
during the 1935-36 season. 

A total of 238,529 packages of oranges were exported as compared with 
190,023 packages during the previous season. There was a notable 
increase in the quantities of bitter oranges exported and grapefruit 
increased from 41 packages to 416 packages during the periods under review. 

The countries of destination and quantities of packages of citrus 
fruits exported during the 1936-37 season is given in the following 
statement:— 
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The quantity and value of oranges and lemons exported during the 
last five years were :— 


Ykar 

Oranges 

Lemons 

Cases 

Value 

Cases 

Value 

1932 . 

123,892 

£ 

29,372 

9,529 

£ 

1,719 

1933 . 

144,760 

34,498 

14,149 

2,554 

1934 . 

219,853 

58,828 

14,666 

2,937 

1935 . 

165,171 

41,200 

38,623 

9,387 

1936 . 

325,220 

79,413 

59,152 

18,695 


The export season is approximately from August to June in the case 
of lemons and October to June in the case of oranges and the above are 
the ofiicial figures in cases for the calendar year. 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary op Observations at Eepresentative Stations. 

JUJSTE, .1937. 


Shade temperature Rainfall 


District 
and Station 
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Nieoiia District: 
Nicosia . 

94.17 

65..50 




0.16 


Athalassa . 


— 

— 

— 


0.10 

_ 

Morphou . 

Mskna3ras. 

yo.73 

60.66 



- - 

0.02 

-- 

— 


1.60 

2 

1.43 

0..58 


Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

93.48 

66.03 

— 

—. 


0.18 

— 

Akhyritou. 

90.50 

63.20 

— 

— 

- 

0.18 

— 

Rizulcarpasu 

— 

_ 

_ 

— 



_ 

Lefkoniico. 

.— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

0.23 

_ 

Lamaca District: 








Lamaca . 

87.83 

76.56 

— 

— 

— 

0.23 

_ 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

0.80 

1 

0.80 

0.20 

— 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

88.60 

61.83 

— 

— 

— 

0.06 

_ 

Saittas . 

— 

_ 

0.06 

1 

0.05 

0.61 

_ 

Trikoukkia. 

76.07 

55.50 

0.40 

2 

0.30 

0.33 

_ 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

__ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

Pcfjahos District: 
Paphos . 








— 


— 

— 

__ 

0.06 

— 

Polis. 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 


Kyrenia District: 








Kyrcnia . 

88.53 

69.87 



— 

0.04 

— 


NoU ,—Compiled from returns furnished by Publio Works Department. 
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JULY, 1937. 



Shade temperature 
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Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

08.58 

69.87 


— 

— 

0.06 

— 

Athalassa . 

_ 


— 


— 

— 

— 

Morphou 

MakWras. 

90.58 

64.35 


— 


— 



— 


— 

— 

0.08 

— 

Famagusta District : 








Famagusta. 

96.74 

72.51 

-- 

— 


— 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 
Lefkoniico. 

94.10 

68.60 


— 


— 


~ 

- 


— 

— 

0.01 

— 

Lortinca District: 








Larnaca . 

9.3.20 

71.30 

- 


__ 

— 

— 

Lefkara . 

TAmnssot District: 


- - 1 


— 

— 

■■ 

' — 

Tnnias.sol 

9< t.56 

66.13 1 


— 

- 


— 

Saittas . 


' 

1 

— 

— 

1 0.27 

1 — 

Trikoukkia. 

76.(K) 

1 61..% 


- 

— 

! 0.06 

— 

Alckhtora. 

Paphos District: 

— 

1 

1 



0.13 

- 

Paphos 

Polis. 

- 


! 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Kyrenia District : 


1 






Kyrenia . 

87.71 

! 71.45 

1 

1 



■ 



AUGUST, 1937. 


Nicosia District: 
Nicosia 
Athalassa ... 
Morphou 
Makntcras ... 
Famagusta District: 
Famag[U8ta ... 
Akhyritou ... 
RizoKarpaso 
LefkouiKo ... 
Larnaca District: 
Larnaca 
Lefkara 

Limassol District : 
Limassol 
Saittas 

Trikoukkia... 
Alckhtora ... 

Paphos District: 
Paphos 
Polis... 

Kurenia District: 
Kyrenia 



97.42 

69.03 




0.04 



— 

- 



— 

0.04 



92.29 

65.96 


- 


—• 

— 


97.32 

71.42 


-- 



_ 


94.20 

68.30 



— 


— 


— 

— 

. 

_ 

— 

0.09 

- 


92.38 

66.90 

— 


- 

— 

— 


91.:i5 

67.42 







j 


0.13 

1 

0.13 

0.08 

— 


81.09 

63.09 



— 

0.08 

— 


80.29 

72.52 

— 


— 


— 


Note ,—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price ‘dp, per number, 
or by post 4j». 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16jo. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18j». (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside PAGES —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 1 12 0 

„ Half page „• - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 26*. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, As, For every additional 8 words 6/7. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 


The ** Oypros Agricultural Journal ” is published in Harcht Juni 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1937. 


Nicosia District. 


Village 


Owner*8 name 


Rdjg. No. 

Akaki 


Michael Th. Rafti 


29 

do. 


Elias M. Tsinga 


203 

Argaki 


Poly vios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritis 


Chi^toforos Evangeli 


26 

Elea 


Rejeb Ahmed 


254 

Kalokhorio 


Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Kato Kopia 


Yeoryios Haji Haralambou 


271 

Lefka 


Yiangos G. Boyiadji 


20 

Louroujina 


Mehmed Youssouf Mukhfar 


22 

Lymbia 


Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 


Kyr. Constantinou 


33 

Mammari 


Nicolas Haji Haralambou 


206 

Meniko 


Michaelis Haji Gibri 


261 

Morphou 


Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 


Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Nicosia 


Hussein Mustafa Kerim 


117 

Philia 


Towlis Haralambou 


255 

Yeri 


Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 


Haralambos Sophokli 


194 

do. 


Hj. Michael Hj. Loi 


35 



Larnaca District. 



Alaminos 


Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 


Costis Kyriakou 


15 

do. 


Lefteris Towli 


225 

do. 


Andreas Gregori Orphanou 


277 

Athienou 


Haris Antoni 


66 

do. 


Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 


Vasilis M. Phiakou 


159 

do. 


Nicolas Vassili Yianoou 


276 

Kophinou 


Hussein Handji Ibrahim 


209 

Lamaca 


Vasilis Demetri 


43 

Voroklini 


Panayis Theodosi 


106 

do. 


Panayis Vasiliou Lazari 


220 



Famagusta District. 



Akanthou 


Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Angastina 

, , 

Gavriel G. Kamenou 


260 

Asha 


Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 


Demetris KounaUis 


208 

do. 


Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 


Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

dOt 

11 

Elengou Prokopi 

♦ • 

• 874 
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Village 

Oumer'a name 

Beg. No* 

Asha 

Petros Kyriakou 

62 

Ayios Andronikos .. 

Spyros Yeoryi 

65 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 

240 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 

246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 

265 

Ayios Seryios 

Antonis S. Gizas 

68 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 

219 

Oalat»ia • • 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 

54 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 

267 

Kondea 

Christos Hanni 

259 

Lefkoniko 

Mehmed Salih 

38 

do. 

Christos Haji Symeou 

41 

Leonarisso 

Chrysanthos Panayi 

56 

do. 

Mich. Michaelides 

278 

Lysi 

Minas Lysandrou 

80 

do. 

Artemis Haji Constandoura 

227 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakou 

60 

Milea 

Loizos Panayi 

257 

Do. 

Sotira Panayi 

193 

Ovgoros 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 

72 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

172 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 

210 

do. 

Demetris A. Maouris 

244 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 

258 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Louka 

45 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 

73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 

71 

do. 

Adamos Haji Theori 

226 

Rizokarpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 

171 

do. 

Christofis N. Koulia 

241 

do. 

Pandelis N. Haji Hari 

281 

Sotira 

Vasilis Demetri 

252 

StylloB 

Annezou Nikou 

269 

Trikomo 

Marikou Kjiriakou 

224 

do. 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 

266 

do. 

Eleni Philippou Pieri 

279 

Vatili 

Andreas G. Iona 

86 

do. 

Christina Prokopiou 

88 

do* 

Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 

89 

Yialousa 

Christofis Panayi Pitohi 

280 


Limassol Distbiot. 


Anoyira 

Thoukis Solomi 

143 

Asgata 

Demosth. Evangeli 

119 

kj. 'Phyitk tt 

CostiB P. 3ilikiotis 11 

m 
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VUIage 

0umer*8 name 


Reg. No 

Episkopi 

Bairam Mehmed 


131 

Limassol 

Mehmed Mustafa 

,, 

40 

Pakhna 

Theodoros Evgenioii 

., 

121 

Phasoula 

Nicolas Evangelis 

•• 

272 


Paphos District. 



Amarketi 

Mulla A. M. Mustafa 


125 

Dhrousa 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kissonerga 

Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 

Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 

Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 

• • 

215 

Ktima 

Veli Tselebis 

• • 

127 

Kelokedhara 

G. Christodoulou Sirimis 

• • 

276 

Lapithiou 

Mehmed Mulla Osman 

• • 

263 

Lasa 

Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 

• • 

130 

Pano Arodhes 

Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 

Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Peristerona 

Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 

Avraamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Constant! 

• • 

178 

Terra 

Mustafa Yusuf 

# • 

141 


Kyrenia District. 



Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 

# • 

147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michael! 

• • 

146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 

« • 

160 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Demetri 

m • 

266 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efetathios Christofi 

m • 

166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis N. Spanou 

• • 

167 

Bellapais 

Savas K. D. Jirkaji 

• • 

161 

do. 

Savas K. Demetriades 

• • 

236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 

0 • 

148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 

• • 

168 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 

• • 

99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Cost! 

• • 

162 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 

• • 

149 

SisklipOB 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


Robert J. Roe, 



\Wi SepUrnber, 1937 . Chief Veie,rinary Officer, 

fnapector of Uorst firudii^. 
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Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

He ADQUARTBBS—IC08IA. 

At.t. general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of A^culture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athaeassa and 

District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Famagusta, Vatili, Bizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, 
Lamaca, Paphos and Polls. 

Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in Charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
station^ at Kythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

Lefka Sub-District .—^Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 
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Larnaca and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
a<< Lapithos. 

Paphos District, 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polis Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 


Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st July, 1937. 


Station 

Stallion 

Donkey 

Bull 

Breed of Bull 

Nicosia 

_ 

_ 

Minstrel 

Shorthorn 

Athalassa 

Waterkoscie .. 

No. 42 , . 

Ambassador 

Shorthorn 


Kildare Guard 

No. 38 .. 

Monarch . . 

Kerry 



No. 65 

No. 469 . . 

Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 50 .. 

No. 461 .. 

Cyprus 

Famagusta . , 

Friars Flutter.. 

No. 51 .. 

No. 443 .. 

Cyprus 

Larnaca 

Life Line 

No. 52 . . 

No. 462 . . 

Cross-bred 

Lefkoniko 

ISlandier fiOrd. . 

No. 48 

No. 468 .. 

Cyprus 

Morphou 

— 

No. 47 .. 

— 

_ 

Ktima 

— 

No. 41 .. 

No. 454 .. 

Kerry 

Polis 

Sonny Hoy 

No. 49 .. 

No. 451 .. 

Kerry 

Rizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 54 .. 

No. 460 .. 

Cyprus 

Vatili 

Corby bridge. . 

No. 50 

No. 458 .. 

Cyprus 


Notes : 1.—There are Boars at all the above stations except Vatili, 
Nicosia and Morphou and he-goats at all stations except 
Vatili and Morphou ; there is a pen of R.I.R. poultry 
at Larnaca, Famagusta, Vatili, Lofkoniko and A3do8 
Theodhoros Stud Stables. 

2.—Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to horui fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agriculture 
or Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Climatic conditions were favourable during the last quarter of the year. 
The weather in August was cool for the time of the year, September was 
rather hot, but not unfavourable. Rains fell during the last fortnight 
of October and continued during November and prospects are good. 

The carob crop was excellent, a record crop of almonds was produced, 
the olive crop is good and cotton production exceeds expectations. There 
is an increasing demand for most commodities at satisfactory prices. 

Vintage ended earlier this year due to earlier ripening and the redueecl 
crop, which is about half that of last year. Owing to the shortage of 
supply there was a marked rise in the prices for all vine products. 

if ^ 

Meeting of the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

A meeting of the Agricultural Advisory Committee was held at the 
Headquarters of the Agricultural Department on Saturday, 6th November, 
1937. 

The Acting Director of Agriculture was Chairman of the meeting and 
the following members were present: The Superintendent of Agriculture, 
the Registrar, Co-operative Credit Societies, Messrs. Ashiotis, Stavridcs, 
loannou, Nicolaides, Saade and Mustafa Hakki Etf. 

The items discussed were :— 

(a) Rules for applications for ginning licences in respect of new' 
ginneries under Section II of the Cotton Law. 

(b) Soil Erosion—Memorandum submitted by Mr. Ashiotis. 

(c) Improvement of olive-oil production. 

m if if if * if 

Meeting of the Council of the Cyprus Shippers’ Association. 

A meeting of the Council of the Cyprus Shippers’ Association was 
held at the Headquarters of the Agricultural Department on Tuesday, 
7th December, 1937, at 10.30 a.m. 

The Director of Agriculture was in the chair and the Trade Development 
Officer acted as Secretary of the meeting. The following members were 
present: The Comptroller of Customs and Inland Revenue, the Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, Mr. H. LI. Jones, Mr. E. Disney, Mr. G. Poulias, 
Mr. N. P. Lanitis and Mr, G. G. Pierides. 
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The Council considered action taken by the Potato Export Sub- 
Committee and the Wine Export Sub-Committee. As no definite 
decisions have been taken by these Committees, it was agreed to appoint 
the Assistant Director of Agriculture as Chairman of the Sub-Committees 
for the purpose of convening further meetings. 

A letter was read from Mr. J. loannou, a member of the Potato Export 
Sub-Committee, in which the question of restrictions on export of summer 
crop potatoes to United Kingdom was raised. Arising out of this question 
and in reply to an enquiry made by Mr. Jones whether there was any 
decrease in Tuber Moth infestation, it was agreed that provision might 
be made in future Orders in Council governing the export of potatoes to 
the United Kingdom for the issue of a special licence by the Director of 
Agriculture permitting export of strictly-limited consignments of summer 
crop for experimental purposes. 

Furthf^r business considered was admission of new members’ 
resignations and payment of subscriptions. 

Transfer of the Director. 

Mr. D. L. Blunt, M.A., Director of Agriculture, has been selected by the 
Secretary of State for transfer in the Colonial Agricultural Service as 
Director of Agriculture, Nyasaland. 

The transfer took effect from the JOth September, 1937. 

« 9i( :|c 9|c >|c ♦ 

Appointment of Director. 

Mr. John McDonald, Senior Plant Pathologist, Kenya, was selected 
by the Sec'rctary <3f State for aj)pointment as Director of Agriculture. 

Mr. McDonald assumed duties on the 2tk1 December, 1937. 

3 |( ♦ * * ♦ ♦ 

Secondment of Superintendent of Aobiculture to the 
Dlsi’rtct Administration. 

Mr. B. J. Weston, Superintendent of Agriculture, has been seconded 
for duty in the District Administration and was appointed Assistant 
Commissioner, Nicosia and Kyrenia, with effect from 2nd December, 1937. 

* * 

Apj’OINtment of Instructor, Normal School. 

Mr. A. M. Frangopoulos, Assistant to the Government Entomologist, 
was appointed Instructor, Normal School, as from 1st September, 1937. 

Mr. Frangopoulos’ new duties at the Normal School which was recently 
built on land adjoining the (central Experimental Farm, Morphou, consist 
of giving agricultural instruction to the school teachers under training at 
the Normal School. 

* * * itt m 

Departmental Publications. 

Bulletin No. 4, “ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus,” has 
been printed and published by the Cyprus Government Printing Office, 
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Notes on Recent Agricultural Shows. 

Paphos District Agricultural and Animal Show. 

The Paphos District Agricultural and Animal Show took place at 
Stroumbi on the 2nd and 3rd October, 1937. The Show was opened by 
His Excellency the Governor in the presence of a representative gathering 
from Paphos District including the Commissioner, and the Mayors of 
Paphos and Polis. The Show was held in tents in the open space in the 
centre of the village and the Organizing Committee are indebted to 
Mr. Savas Papanicola, Mukhtar of Stroumbi, for his valuable assistance in 
making the Show a su(jcess. 

Entries in the livestock classes were poor, but any shortcomings in 
this respect were made up in the quality and varieties of the agricultural 
produce shown. 

* 3ie 9|c ♦ ♦ 

Lemon Day at Lapttjios, Peristerona and Morphou Agricultural 
AND Animal Shows. 

The above three events were all officially opened by His Excellency the 
Governor. 

The Lapithos Lemon Day was organized by the Mayor and members of 
the Municipal Corporation of Lapithos. The village industries were 
specially featured and a splendid display of Lapithos pottery was on 
exhibition. 

The main feature of th(' Peristerona Show was the livestock and 
His Excellency took a keen interest in the animals brought up and he 
spent some considerable time in the Judges’ ring during the judging 
of several of the classes. 

A special Departmental exhibit of livestock and livestock products 
was staged by the Manager of the Government Sto('k Farm which drew 
considerable attention. 

The Second Morphou Agricultural and Industrial Show drew large* 
crowds from the surrounding villages. The response for entries in tlie 
various classes was exceptionally good. 

i|i * « ♦ 

Citrus Exports. 

The quantity of oranges exported constitutes a record for the month 
of November, 1937. 187,553 eases and 111 baskets were exported as 

compared with 104,876 cases and 100 baskets for the same month last 
year. 

965 cases of grapefruit were exported as against 135 cases for November 
last year, and 358 cases of lemons. 

The largest single shipment this year was 34,900 cases for Sctandin^vian 
ports. The previous record single shipment was 27,000 cases. 
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Coronation Empire Exhibit at the Chelsea Flower Show, 1937. 

The Council of the R.H.S. decided that at the Chelsea Flower Show 
in 1937, the Coronation Year should be marked by an exhibit showing the 
contributions made to horticulture in general by overseas flora. 

All Empire countries overseas, as well as private gardeners and 
nurseries in England where plants from the empire had already been 
established, were invited to contribute to the exhibit. 

Cyprus, which has long been the happy hunting ground of plant 
collectors, made a special effort to supply a suitable collection and many 
past visitors were asked to supply plants from their gardens. The 
chief difficulty experienced was, of course, to obtain plants which would 
be in flower during the Show towards the end of May—which is consider¬ 
ably later than the normal flowering time of spring flowers in Cyprus 
and necessitated the keeping of plants under suitable conditions in 
England to bring them into flower at the right time. 

The following plants were forwarded direct to the Secretary by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Narcissus single, Anemone coronaria. 

Ranunculus asiaticus, Tulipa Myrtou, 

Narcissus double, Cyclamen percicum. 

The Empire exhibit covered an area of 11,000 sq. ft. and comprised 
of groups of plants from all Dominions and Colonies. Tt is understood 
that Their Majesties when visiting the Show made this exhibit their first 
objective and expressed deep interest in it. 

A letter of thanks and appreciation was sent by the Council of the 
R.H.S. for the contribution made by Cyprus and a handsome souvenir 
album of photographs and a catalogue of the exhibit has now been 
received and can be seen in the Departmental Herbarium at Headquarters. 
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Pests of the Apple Tree. 

The Codling Moth. 

(Carpocapaa (Cydia) pomonelkby L.) 

The Codling Moth is probably the most widely distributed and destructive 
pest of apples, pears and quinces and also causes serious damage to 
walnuts and attacks peaches, plums, apricots and various other fruits. 
It is particularly a pest of apples and causes more or less severe damage in 
aU countries where apples are grown. 

The Codling Moth itself is probably not very often seen by fruit growers 
as it flies only at dusk, spending the day at rest on the trunks of the 
trees or on the leaves and does not fly unless disturbed, while its colouring 
makes it very inconspicuous when thus at rest. With its wings spread in 
flight the moth is about | inch wide, while with the wings folded at rest 
it is rather less than J inch long. The wings are chiefly grey with dark 
grey markings and with a large shining bronze patch towards the tip. 



CODLING MOTH. 

1. Adult insect. 2, Fully grown larva. 3. Pupa. 4. Adult in usual resting 
attitude. 6. and 0. Larva, pupae and cocoons under bark. 

{All twice natural size.) 

The dates and periods in the life-history given below refer particularly 
to the apple-growing areas of Perapedhi (altitude 2,500 feet), and 
Kakopetria (2,100 feet), but also apply with little change to most of the 
other villages where apples are an important crop. At Prodhromos 
(4,600 feet), however, the first moths seem to appear about 7 to 14 days 
later. 
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The earliest appearance of the moths is about the middle of April and 
they are abundant during May. They commence laying their eggs within 
two or three days of their appearance, the eggs being laid on the young 
leaves and fruit of apple, pear, quince and the other fruit trees liable to 
attack. The eggs have the appearance of small round convex white spots 
and are fairly easily found once they have been recognized. These eggs, 
in the spring, hatch in about nine to eleven days and the small, active, 
white larvae which emerge from them at once commence to search for 
a fruit in which to feed, although those which find themselves on leaves 
may consume a small amount of leaf first. When a larva is on a fruit it 
makes its way into the fruit, in a considerable proportion of cases entering 
the fruit at the calyx or where two fruits touch each other. Inside the 
fruit the larva penetrates to the centre where it feeds, destroying the seeds 
and other tissue and forming a dark mass of excrement and it may move 
to one or two other fruits in succession. The larvae are full grown in 
about 20 to 30 days and they then leave the fruit by tunnelling out of the 
side and then make their way to a suitable place for pupation. For 
this purpose they may walk down the trunk of the tree or, if they have 
fallen to the ground or if the fruit has fallen before they leave it, they may 
find shelter on the ground or may climb the trunk of the tree. 


Suitable shelter for pupation is often found in the rough bark, under 
loose bark or in cracks in the tree trunk, and in such places a cocoon is 
formed and pujjation takes place, this stage lasting about ten to fifteen 
days, after which period the second generation of moths appears, the 
whole cycle having taken about 50-75 days. 


The second generation of moths lay their eggs in similar situations to 
those of the first generation, and the larvae on hatching enter the fruit 
in the same way, but the fruit being by this time larger the larvae enter 
at any point without showing a preference for the calyx. 


The stages of the second generation are passed rather more quickly 
owing to the warmer conditions in the summer, the egg stage lasting about 
six days, but the larvae after making their cocoon do not pupate but 
hibernate in the larval stage until the following year when they pupate 
and give rise to the first generation of that year. 


It does not appear that there are more than two generations a year 
in the apple-growing regions of Cyprus, as outlined above, although it is 
possible that a third generation may occur in the warmer areas where 
suitable fruits are grown. In the apple-growing areas it has been found 
that all the larvae of the first generation do not pupate but that some^ 
hibernate as larvae until the following spring, and thus there is an 
incomplete second generation. 

Owing to adults of the first generation appearing at vaiious dates 
during April, May and Juno and adults of the second generation during 
June to September, it is possible to find all stages of the insect and larvae 
of all sizes in the fruit during several months in the summer. 
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CONTROL MEASURES : 

There are several measures which can be easily applied and which form 
a useful addition to the application of insecticides. 

(а) Scraping .—The main trunk and larger branches of apple and other 
trees whose fruit is liable to be attacked by codling moth should be 
thoroughly scraped with a piece of bent iron or similar implement to 
remove all loose and rough bark. Tf this is done during the winter many 
hibernating larvae will be destroyed at the same time and there will be 
less shelter available in the following season, thus increasing the value 
of the bandages described below. 

(б) Limewashing .—If the main trunk and larger branches of the trees 
are well covered with a thick lime wash during JB^bruary or March many 
hibernating larvae will be destroyed and many of the holes and cracks in 
which they shelter will be closed up. 



Chemically treated hand in position 
on trunk of apple tree. 

(c) Bandaging .—Advantage may be taken of the habit of this insect 
of pupating and hibernating in cracks and hollows of the tree trunk and 
behind loose bark by fastening bandages of sacking or rags round the trunk 
or branches so that an attractive artificial shelter is formed. In order to 
do this satisfactorily the bandages must be thick and wide to offer plenty 
of shelter. These bandages should be in position by 7th June and vshould 
then be removed every 10 days, cither burned or dipped in boiling water 
to destroy the larvae sheltering in them, and then renewed or replaced. 
This must be continued until about one week after all the fruit has'been 
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collected from the trees. If this periodical destruction of the larvae 
is not done the bandages merely form a convenient shelter for the larvae 
and assist the insect to increase in numbers. 

A very convenient and satisfactory alternative to the sacking or rag 
bandages is the chemically treated band of corrugated paper which has 
come into use during the last few years. This consists of a strip of 
corrugated packing paper about 3 inches wide, a single thickness of which 
is fastened round the trunk of the tree or round each main branch, the 
band being placed with the corrugations towards the trunk and on a 
part of the trunk which is fairly smooth and free from cracks. The band 
is kept in position either by a string fastened outside it or by one or two 
small nails. 

These chemically treated bands should be placed in position not later 
than about 7th June but once placed in position they require no further 
attention until the end of the season, when they should be removed arid 
burned and any larvae in cocoons on the trunk beneath# the band should 
be destroyed. These bands provide a very attractive shelter for the 
larvae, which are slowly killed by the action of the chemicals contained 
in them. As the chemical used in treating the bands is not readily obtain¬ 
able and their preparation on a small scale presents some little difficulty 
it is preferable to purchase this banding material ready for use. 

As these bands contain oil some staining of the trunk occurs but tliis 
is unimportant on older trees ; these bands should not be used on young 
trees with thin, smooth bark as injury may be caused to them by this oil. 

(d) Destroying Infected Fruit .—Fruit attacked by this insect frequently 
falls prematurely from the tree and such fruit should be collected and 
destroyed, this being done daily as otherwise the larvae will have left the 
fruit. Any fruit unfit for use should be destroyed and any rooms in which 
fruit has been stored should be well cleaned to destroy any larvae which 
may have left the fruit and be hibernating in the room. 

(c) Spraying .—In order to be eft’ective against codling moth spraying 
requires to bo carefully timed and thoroughly carried out. The times 
at which spraying should be done and the materials to be used are shown 
in the table on page 105. A first spraying of lead arsenate with a spreader 
should be done just after the flowers of the trees have fallen. This, it will 
be noticed, will be (at Perapedhi and Kakopetria) about the latter part 
of April and some time before the insects’ eggs have hatched, which will 
not commence until the beginning or middle of May, but the object of 
this first spraying is to force a small amount of the insecticide into the 
calyx of the young fruit before it closes, this closing occurring soon after 
the fruit starts to grow. In this way the considerable proportion of 
larvae of the first generation which enter the fruit through the calyx will 
find some insecticide already there and will be poisoned before they can 
enter the fruit. As the young fruits are usually rather upright on the 
twigs it is particularly necessary that this spray whould be directed from 
above downwards on to the calyx of the fruit. 

The second spraying should be done about 15 to 20 days after the first 
and again using lead arsenate and a spreader, or white oil emulsion may 
be substituted for the spreader. The object of this spraying and of the 
third and other sprayings is to keep the fruit thinly covered with insecticide 
during the time it is liable to be attacked by young larvae, and it is necessary 
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to repeat the spraying in order to maintain this covering while the fruit 
is growing. The white oil emulsion is of value as a contact insecticide 
against the eggs and young larvae which are present at the time this 
spraying is carried out. As the young fruits are small, particularly at 
the time of the second sj)raying, a large proportion of the eggs are laid on 
the young leaves, and as larvae which hatch from eggs in such situations 
eat a small amount of leaf before reaching the fruit, it is necessary for the 
leaves to be thoroughly sprayed, particularly on i heir undersides, as well 
as the fruit. 

The third and subse(iuont s])rayings should be done at intervals of about 
fourteen days and may consist of lead arsenate and white oil emulsion, 
but owing to the necessity for avoiding the presence of an excessive amount 
of arsenic on the fruits wluni they are marketed it is desirable to cease 
using lead arsenate about 4 to f> weeks before the fruit is picked, and 
during this period white oil emulsion may be used alone or nicotine 
sulphate may bc‘ add(‘d to il, to give increased contact insecticidal 
effect. 

Should there be an excessive amount of arsenic on the fruit when it is 
picked it may recpiire special treatment io remove this arsenic before 
marketing, owing to restrictions on the amount of arsenic which is 
permitted on such fruit in certain countries. In any case fruit which when 
picked shows distinct traces of the spray should be wiped with a clean, 
damp cloth as soon as possible after picking. 

Spraying Applr Trees against Codltnc; Moth. 

TIME TO SPRAY MATERIALS TO USE FOR SPRAYING 

First Spraying: 

Just after the flower petals 

have fallen . . .. Spray with lead arsenate and spreader, 

(l^ead arsenate 12.] drams, spreader as 
required, water 10 okes, or lead 
arsenate and sjireader as supplied by 
Agricultural Department : 1 packet, 
water 10 okes.) 

Second Spraying: 

15 to 20 days after first 

spraying . . . . . . Spray as above, or white oil emulsion 

(50 drams to 10 okes of water) may be 
used instead of spreader with the lead 
arsenate 

Bandages or chemically treated bands should be in position on the trees 
before 7th June. 

Third Spraying: 

14 days after second 
spraying .. ., ,, As for second spraying. 
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Fourth and Later Sprayings: 

14 days after previous 

spraying.As for third spraying, but lead arsenate 

should not be used less than 4 to 6 weeks 
before the fruit is picked and therefore 
use white oil emulsion alone (60 drams 
to 10 okes of water), or nicotine sulphate 
may be added (6 drams to 10 okes of 
spray) to the last sprayings. 

Small Ermine Moth (Hypon(ymeuta padelltcs, L.). 

This is the only leaf-eating insect which is of importance as a pest of 
apple and plum trees in Cyprus and unless spraying is carried out it may 
cause complete defoliation of these trees in some localities. The larvae 
appear on the leaves soon after they have opened and the young leaves 
are quickly destroyed and the twigs are covered with a web of silk amongst 
which the larvae live. Later the cocoons are formed amongst this web 
and the moths appear in May and June. The eggs are laid in June 
and are rather flat and scale-like : they are laid in compact groups on the 
twigs and hatch in a few days, and the young larvae then remain under 
cover of the mass of flattened empty egg-shells until the following 
spring. 

The earlier sprayings with load arsenate carried out against the 
codling moth are also effective against the small ermine moth but 
if extensive webbing has already occurred the spraying is less effective 
owing to the protection given to the insects by the web. Spraying with 
petroleum emulsion during the winter and before the buds open is more 
effective. This petroleum emulsion is prepared by dissolving 40 drams of 
soft soap in | oke of hot water and afterwards adding okes of j)etroleum. 
This is then well stirred and heated, and then pumped while hot through 
a bucket pump sprayer with nozzle, either into the same tin or another, 
making sure that it is pumped sufficiently so that no petroleum remains 
on the top when it cools and all the liquid becomes milky. This is then 
well mixed with 22 okes of water and sprayed so that the small twigs are 
well wetted. The rubber hose used with the pump in preparing and in 
spraying this material must be well washed immediately after use or it 
will be spoiled. 


Tingid (Lace Bug). 

This insect (Stephanitis pyri, Geoff.) attacks fruit trees fairly severely 
in most areas and is particularly injurious to pears and apples. The insects 
live chiefly on the under sides of the leaves and their attacks cause the 
leaves to turn pale and to dry and fall early, and their presence is most 
clearly indicated by the presence of many black dots of excrement on the 
leaves. 

Spraying against these insects with nicotine sulphate is effective 
and can be done, as against aphids, at the same time as the codling moth 
spraying. The spraying is more effective if white oil emulsion is used as 
well as nicotine sulphate. 
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Aphids. 

Various kinds of aphids attack the different fruit trees but they do not 
usually cause very serious damage to such trees although occasionally 
young shoots are attacked, when all the leaves may be made to curl up 
and growth of the shoots is checked. 

When trees which are attacked by aphids are being sprayed against 
codling moth, nicotine sulphate may bo added to any of the sprays being 
used, at the rate of 5 drams of nicotine sulphate to 10 okes of spray. 
When no spreader is being used with the codling moth spray it must be 
added when nicotine sulphate is being used. For spraying against 
aphids alone the spray may be prepared as follows: Dissolve 25 drams of 
soft soap in 10 okes of water, or in a small quantity of hot water afterwards 
making it up to 10 okes, and then add 5 drams of nicotine sulphate and 
stir well. Should treatment be required against aphids only it is 
unnecessary to use load arsenate in the spray. 

Spraying against aphids should be done early in the attack, before the 
leaves are badly rolled, and may require to be done more than once. 
Spraying against aphids is only effective if it is done thoroughly so that 
the aphids are well wetted with the spray. 

The same treatment as described above c-an also be applied against the 
large dark aphids which sometimes appear on the trunks and main 
branches of fruit trees. 

Woolly Aphis (Eriosoma lanigerum, Hausm.). 

“ Woolly Aphis ” occurs in most areas where apples are grown but 
in most places it is not present in great numbers and does not appear to 
cause much damage to the trees, although in two or three localities it 
occurs abundantly and then causes appreciable injury. This aphis is 
easily recognized and distinguished from other aphids by the masses of 
white cottony wax which it produces. It attacks the young suckers, 
trunk, branches and shoots and also the roots of apple trees and causes 
the development of hard gall-like growths, in the cracks and hollows of 
which it lives. 

This aphis can be controlled by spraying with nicotine sulphate 
prepared as described above but the spraying must be done with a good 
pressure in order to destroy the woolly aphis, owing to the protection 
afforded to it by its cottony covering of wax, and also owing to its living 
in cracks and hollows in the trunk and branches. Instead of spraying, 
the solution may be brushed on to the places where the cottony material 
indicates the presence of the insects. Another method is to paint the 
places where the insects are seen on the trunk and branches with unboiled 
linseed oil, which kills the insects and then hardens and prevents others 
attacking that place. 

Scale Insect (ParUitoria oleae, Colv.). 

Only one species of scale insect occurs commonly on apple and other 
fruit trees and this has the appearance of a small round whitish spot on 
the twigs, branches and trunk and sometimes on the fruit. They can be 
destroyed by the same spraying in winter with petroleum emulsion which 
is described for the Small Ermine Moth. Spraying in the summer against 
these insects is not possible owing to the risk of damaging the leaves and 
fruit. 
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Wood Leopard Moth (ZpMzera pyrina^ L.). 

This is rather a large white moth with small black spots on its wings 
and in the larval stage it lives inside the trunk and branches of apple and 
various other kinds of fruit trees where a good deal of damage is caused, 
branches and whole trees being gradually killed. The presence of the 
insects in the trees is indicated by the occurrence of a small amount of 
sawdust-like material whicih they cause to fall out of their holes. The 
insects inside the trunk and branches are protected from the usual kinds of 
treatment but can often be destroyed by means of a wire pushed into the 
hole as far as possible, or a few crystals of paradichlorobenzene can be 
placed in the hole and the hole then closed with grafting wax or clay. 

Blossom Weevil (Anthonomus pomorum., L.). 

This weevil lays its eggs early in the spring in the unopened flower 
buds of apple and pear and the larvae live inside the buds and destroy them* 
When a flower is attacked it does not open, the petals remaining closed as 
in a flower about to open and instead of opening the petals turn brown and 
dry. 

When the attack is small it is not of any importance as a proportion of 
the flowers would fail to form fruit in any case, but when the attack is 
severe great loss of crop may be caused. 

The adult insects emerge from the dead buds at the end of April or 
in May and feed a little on the leaves but soon seek shelter in whicli they 
remain until the following spring. For this purpose they shelter under the 
bark of fruit trees or other trees, under stones, in loose stone walls, etc. 

There is no very satishictory treatment against these insects. Spraying 
has little effect as the adults feed for a short time only and the larvae are 
protected inside the dried flowers. Some adults will take shelter in 
bandages similar to those used against codling moth if they are placed in 
position early in May, and they can then be (lealt with in the same way, 
chemically treated bands being equally as effective against this insect as 
against codling moth. The dried flowers can be collected from small 
trees and destroyed, this being done before the middle of April. 

A similar insect {AnthonomuA cyprius, Marshall) attacks the flower 
buds of peach and almond trees in a similar manner. 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly (Ceratitis capitata, Wied.). 

This pest, although chiefly known as a pest of citrus fruit, also attacks 
most other kinds of fruit, including apple, pear, plum, peach, apricot, etc. 
A full account of this insect and of the measures which can be applied 
against it was given in the Cyprus Agricultural Journal for September, 
1936, and in Agricultural Department, Leaflet No. 21. 
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The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus. 

By O. Nouri, Dip. Agr., Assistant Agricultural Superintendent. 

Description. —The carob tree {deratonia siliqua) is an evergreen 
belonging to the natural order of Leguminosae to which all pulse crops 
belong. It has a very strong penetrating tap root with great power to 
make use of a minimum supply of soil moisture ; its crown stands on a 
stem 4'-6' high and the total height of the tnjo may be up to 40', the 
branches shading a circle of 40' diameter. The mature leaves are dark 
green but during the growing season the newly-formed leaves are pale 
green, while the tips of the young shoots are reddish in colour. The 
leaves are composite and consist of 3-5 pairs of leaflets in feather-like 
form. The flowers have their own pc'culiarities for they are born on a 
common axis, the latter itself appearing every year, from August to 
December, on the stem or branches. These ax(\s are red in colour and are 
called '' strings ” and they may be produced on all branches of any age^ 
but usually on branches of over two years. For all practical purposes 
the individual flowers may be classified as hermaphrodites (male and female 
on the same flower) but therci artj individual trees which bear flowers with 
male organs only and such trees never set fruit. On each “ string ” 
there may be as many as 40 -50 flowers but actually 5-10 flowers only set 
fruit. The fruit consists of a long j3od, green in colour during the growing 
season (January-fJuly), and turning black at the approach of maturity 
(August), fllic pods are fleshy and sugary, and contain 5-15 red, very 
hard seeds, which are formed in separate cavities along the centre of the 
pod. 

Climate and Soil. —The carob is a typical Mediterranean tree. It 
thrives in regions having mild winters, reasonably low rainfall, and hot 
summers with humid atm(3sj)herc. Prolonged srmw and frost will do 
irreparable damage to the trees. Also very dry winters if repeated 
successively for 2-3 years will badly retard the growth and vigour and the 
production will be set back for at least 3 years. An average of 12" rainfall 
registered during th(5 winter months (November-February) should be 
considered as satisfac^tory for good bearing of carob tre(*s. It is further 
observed that carob tribes thrive and bear best in coastal rt'gions. The 
carob tree can grow and bear fruit up to an altitude of 2,500 feet, but 
maturity is retarded by 15-20 days in elevated areas. In its habitat it 
grows side by side with the olive tree and most of the plantations are a 
mixture of these two trees. 


Soil. —The carob tree thrives best on deep chalky soils with somewdiat 
compact formation and on sIoih's. Southern slopes are best but 
other sites may be suitable, provided they are subject to coastal 
conditions. On deep loams the carob does consistently well and 
the fruit is uniform and plump, but on heavy clays and on soils with 
heavy clay subsoils, the tree will not develop satisfactorily and its 
existence will be very precarious. Igneous formations seem to be less 
favourable for it than limestone formations, but it can establish itself even 
on the most rocky limestone formations, provided there are some crevices 
for the first roots to take a hold. 
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Transplanting Nursery Plants from Pols .—The land should be 
ploughed in spring if possible and kept clean during summer months by 
harrowing 2-3 times or more. In about August-September the plantation 
should be planned out and holes opened immediately after, the size of the 
holes being 2'x2'xlJ' and the spacing 30-40'. Following the first 
heavy autumn rains the holes should be filled back with the addition of 
some rotted manure. The nursery plants in pots are then carried on the 
spot leaving one pot to each hole. A small pit, the size of the pot, is 
opened in the centre of the refilled hole, the pot is turned upside down, 
the plant is held among the fingers and the palm of the hand covers the 
soil in the j)ot. Tlu;n th(i brim of the pot is lightly tappe^d against a stone, 
care being taken not break the plant. By doing so the plant is taken out 
of the pot together with the ball of earth which surrounds it without 
disturbing the roots. The whole ball of earth is placed in the pit with the 
plant in the centre and the soil compaett^d around by pressing with hand 
or by trampling. As the soil should (contain sufficient moisture irrigation 
is not necessary but if the soil is dry about 2 gallons of water'should be put 
into each hok' after planting. Stakes placed in the holes will make the 
spots where the young carobs are plant(‘d more consy)icuous. 

Trealrmnt after Plant'mg .—During the summer months following 
planting it is necessary to assist the plant by irrigation and hoeing. 
Hoeing may be started in Ayjril and rej)eated once a month or after every 
irrigation or heavy rain. As regards the irrigation this may not be 
necessary until June, provided the land isproyx^rly hoed and three irriga¬ 
tions throughout the summer should be sufficient. 2-3 gallons of water 
applied to each hole every time is sufficient. If the plants make vigorous 
growth during the first year it may not be necessary to irrigate during the 
following years. All that is to be done is to make proper basins during the 
winter months in order to collect and store, as much water as possible 
and keep the basins hoed during summer months. When the plants 
are about 30" high they should be staked properly. Strong stakes 
standing about 4' above the ground level are preferable. Staked plants 
stand the adverse effects of the winds and make quicker and more vigorous 
growth. When the stems, which should be straight and single, is about 
IJ" in diameter at height between 4'-5' budding takes place, at this 
time the plant is 4-5 years old from seed. 

Treatment after Budding .—The result of a successful budding is a very 
strong, straight shoot which seldom produces lateral branches in the first 
year. Before the second year growth starts on the shoot this should be 
cut back to about 10 inches above the bud point and only 2 or 3 lateral 
branches are allowed to grow in the second year. These 2 or 3 branches 
may form the basic frame of the tree and it is preferable to keep the frame 
within this number, but by cutting back in the following year a frame with 
4 or () branches may be obtained. There is no other point to observe in 
the formation of the head of a carob tree and it should be left alone to take 
its natural shape. Only the branches that tend to overcrowd, backward 
growth, and broken or otherwise damaged branclu^s should be removed 
annually with a clean cut. 

Fruit Bearing and Production of (^arob Tree .—A budd(;d carob tree 
produces its first fruit, usually in the third year after budding, that is to say 
under normal conditions 7-8 years after sowing the seed. The first year’s 
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crop may consist only of a doz(‘n bunches of carobs weighing about 2 okes. 
From now on under normal conditions the podiu^tion increases (‘very year, 
and when the tree is 10 years old from budding its production may be 
about 30 okes. At 30 yc*ars the production may be as high as 100 okes. 
An individual mature carob tree may produce as much as 1 ton of carobs 
in a good year but this is exceptional. How(‘V(?r, it should be borne in 
mind that the carob trt^e is ntjt a n^gular croj)per. The cropping is 
divided into 3 class years : (r/) he^avy, (h) nuKlium, (c) poor. Under normal 
weather conditions there are aj)proximately 2 medium, 1 poor and 1 heavy 
crop year. These remarks are for each individual tree and not for a whole 
plantation. The medium crop years ar(‘ not the average of the four 
years, but usually less. Th(‘ average annual production of a good, well 
shaped, properly distanced carob tr(M‘ may b(^ tak(‘n as 45 okes. 

(iatheriiKj oj the. Fruit .—(Wobs reach maturity about the middle of 
August. Mature carobs, whcm lightly touched or b(‘aten with the point 
of a stick, detach easily from their hold and fall to the ground. Harvc'sting 
is done by gently deta(!hing the carobs with a long pole and dropping them 
on the ground. Fruits falling on the ground do not suffer any damage. 
From the ground they ar(‘ colIect(‘d and filled in baskets and these in turn 
are emptied into larg(‘ bags or are taken in bulk in lorru's or carts to the 
carob stores in the village's. In certain places carobs arc stored into open 
air heaps near a shipping port, but unless early shipment is to take place 
this practice is not rccomnu'nded. 

Annual (Urk ou (Ukob (Uiovls. 

(Cultivation .—The carob tnu; can grow in small crevices of rocks where 
no cultivation can be undertaken but in places where the land is somewhat 
clear of storu's it is a good prac'tice to make two wint(‘r ploiighings in order 
to facilitate the collection and storage of rain water. Where there are 
large spaces among the trees of a naturally (‘stablished (*arob grove 
winter cereals are grown successfully and it is observed that this practice 
highly benefits the trees. 

Manuring .—(>arob trees are not manured and it is doubtful if the 
application of manures or fertilizers will have any beufjficial effect on the 
trees. It is better not to spend nuuiev for tliis purpose. 

Pruning .—Pruning of an orchanl tree is generally made in order to 
make it more productive and healthy. Then^ is no question of fruit 
bearing branches of a carob tree. The flower may appear on any part of 
the tree. Therefore, no pruning can be applied with this object in view. 
On the other hand the trees recpiire a certain amount of cleaning every 
year in order to pevent overcrowding. Hence the main annual prunings 
art} confined to the removal of branches that shoot out on the main frame 
branches and the wt'ak, backward crooked ones and those which tend to 
interlace with other branches. 

But the following points should be borne in mind in order to apply 
timely y)runing :— 

{a.) After harvest a ('(}rtain nuinb(*r of branches get broken either by 
beating or climbing on the tree in order to reach top fruits. These 
branches must be removed with a clean cut immediately after. • 
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(6) Branches gnawed by rats should be cut twice a year, in September- 
Octobcr and in February-March. 

(c) Carob trees get badly damaged during gales and several big 
branches are broken. In such cases the trees should be inspected early 
and all broken branches should be removed and the wounds given 
a clean cut with an axe. 

Pruning under the above-mentioned circumstances is very important. 
Unless such broken or damaged branches are removed in time and the 
wound repaired with a clean cut and smeared with tar rotting will soon 
start and spread to the heart of the tree. The result will be the rotting 
of the heartwood of the tree which will lead to a hollow stem. This 
condition makes the tree less resistant to the winds and gives shelter to 
various rodents and particularly to rats which are among the most 
dangerous enemies of carob trees. It should always be borne in mind* 
that a wound on a carob tree must be clean cut, and larger wounds smeared 
with tar. 

Regemeration .—The carob tree lives more than a century and given 
normal conditions the question of regeneration does not arise for some 
generations. But every year several (iarob trees reach the age limit, 
they are broken down by wind or by natural weight, and consequently, 
the regeneration of a certain number of trees every year must be 
considered. The carob tree readily sends out shoots on all its trunk as 
well as at its collar and from its roots which are not buried deep. In 
order to regenerate a tree it is necessary to cut the old trunk level with the 
ground and induce it to produce new shoots. Sometimes these shoots 
naturally form at the bottom of an old tree before the tree is cut down, 
thus indicating more or less the necessity for regeneration. From the 
collar and the root of the old tree several young shoots grow. If goats 
are not kept ofT these shoots are regularly bitten forming a kind of bush 
growth never getting a chance to produce the leaders. It is necessary 
to choose the leader of the future tree. There may be as many as 5-7 
leaders in a group having a distance of 5'-7' among each other and all 
the trees in the group should be considered as forming a single tree. The 
leaders are dealt with as described elsewhere, budded and brought into 
bearing with desirable type of fruits. The trees in a group might not 
reach the normal size of a carob tree but the proportional blearing will 
be more or less the same as for a good single tree. 

Varieties .—For all practical purposes it may be said that there arc no 
varieties of carobs exc(ipt the wild carob which has a very thin, papery 
pod of a light chestnut colour and which have no commercial value. 
The commercial type of carob whicli is fleshy, sugary, and plump, contains., 
honey and is a dark chestnut colour. There are several local strains of 
this second type but the distinction is brought about mainly under the 
climatic and soil conditions and the strain does not keep its qualities when 
grown in other localities. Therefore, much importance cannot be attached 
to the various names such as Countoura, Apostoliki, Templiotiki, 
Kyreniotiki, Sarakina, Vaklitiki, Komboti or Tillirisimo ; though the 
carob trees of Tilliria are considered to produce tht' b<'st quality fruit with 
high sugar content, palatable and of better commercial value. 
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Uses of Carobs. 


As an item of diet the carob is used in the raw state and owing to the 
sugar it contains it is palatable and nourishing. It is eaten in all the 
eastern countries but not in any considerable quantities. 

Carob Syrup .—This is made by grinding the carob pods to the size 
of a wheat grain and washing the meal in a basket by pouring water on 
top of it until the draining water contains no more sugar. The sugary 
water is boiled until it is concentrated to the thickness of bee’s honey. 
This substance is marketed as carob syrup or carob honey. It is used 
as a substitute for honey or sugar. By further concentrating and 
processing a thick carob pastes (pastelli) is obtained which at one time was 
consumed in considerable quantities by children during winter months, 
but now practically out of demand. 

As Animal Food .—Owing to its agreeable smell, taste and flavour 
carob is eaten by all animals with good appetite and as it is rich in sugar 
it is a heat producing food. It is poor in protein and cannot form by 
itself the concentrate portion of a ration. In the following table the 
principal food constituents of carob is given and for the sake of ready 
comparison the analysis of barley, oats and maize are added. The 
figures are taken from Wery’s “ Agenda Agricole ” and they compare 
well with the figures given in the table compiled by Dr. Crowther and 
published in “ The 8cienc;e and Practice of British Farming ” by Watson 
and More. 


Carob (locust bean) 

Barley 

Oats 

Maize. 


per cpMt. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Dry matter. . 

. 85.0 .. 

85.7 

80.7 .. 

87.0 

Digestible protein . 

4.0 .. 

0.0 

8.0 .. 

7.1 

Fats and oils 

0.7 .. 

1.9 

4.0 .. 

3.9 

Nitrogen free extract 05.5 

02.4 

44.8 .. 

05.7 

Cellulose (fibre) 

. 3.7 .. 

1.3 

2.0 .. 

1.3 

Starch equivalent . 

. 71.7 .. 

72.0 

59.7 .. 

81.5 


An analysis of the figures given in the above table indicates that the 
food value of the carob is the poorer of the four and although carbo¬ 
hydrate figure compares well the carob is poor in protein (nitrogen) and 
in oils. Therefore, if carobs can be obtained much cheaper than the other 
three stuffs it may be used liberally as food provided the deficiencies are 
made good by addition of other concentrates rich in protein or prepared in 
the form of suitable food mixture by mixing with barley or oats. 
Carob is used either kibbled or in the meal form. The following quantities 
may be mixed into the grain rations of various animals :— 


Horses .. 

Milk cows 
Calves 6 months 
Pigs 


1 oke carob meal per day. 
1 > 

• • •*■ 2 >> ’» 

.. Oi 

.. Olill „ 


Most of the carobs produced in Cyprus are exported, principally to 
United Kingdom, where it is used as one of the ingredients in the mixture 
of a feeding cake. Formerly it was exported as whole carobs but lately 
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carob crushing mills arc established in the Island and it is now exported as 
carob meal, or kibbled carobs. In Cyprus the quantity of carobs used for 
feeding to stock is negligible, perhaps not more than 1,000 tons, whereas 
the normal annual average of production is more than 40,000 tons. 

Industrial Uses, —The fact that carobs contain sugar in an appreciable 
proportion has suggested its use as raw material for preparing sugar 
and al(;ohol, but none of these have so far been developed beyond 
experimental stages. There is probably more scope for its utilization 
in the preparation of alcohol. 

Use of (Jaroh Seeds. —During the last fifteen years preparations from 
carob seeds have developed industrially and now it forms an important 
raw material in preparation of certain gums for sizing textile products 
and manufacture of toilet preparations. 

Uses of Carob Wood, —The carob tree is not considered as a suitable 
tree? to supjdy timber for various uses. Only small sized firnber can be 
obtained which are used in cart and cabinet making. For fuel, however, 
carob wood is very good. It is hard and heavy and has good calori value 
as compared with several oth(*r woods used as fuel. It is also burnt into 
charcoal but the product although it burns readily emits undesirable 
sparks. 

(■arob Tree on the Road-side. —In countries suitable to its growth the 
carob treeisa very useful avenue tree. With its dense ever green, foliage 
it makes a desirable shade tree on the roads and rightly deserves more 
attention for this purpose. 

Some Literature on the Carob Tree :— 

P. Gennadius, The (Jarob Tre^. 

Cyprus Gazette. —“Agricultural Supplement”: Carobs^ the (>onsol 
of Cyprus. 

E. Sanvaigvso, Les culture sur le littoral de la Mediterrande. 

Ch. Pelaghias, Le caroubier et la caroube. 

M. Schwartzman, The (kirob Tree and its Cultivaiion in Palestine. 
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Publications Reviewed. 

Bulletins on Seed Production of Herbage and Forage Plants. 

A SERIES of six bulletins dealing with questions relating to the prodiK^tion 
of seed of herbage and forage species has recently been issued by the 
Imperial Bureau of Plant Genetics (Herbage Plants), Aberystwyth. 

Bulletins Nos. 19 and 23 deal with the production of grass seed and 
leguminous seed respectively. In each instance the publication consists 
of, as indicated in the title page “An International Exchange of Opinions 
and Experience's on the Technique of producing Sec'd of Gramineous and 
Leguminous Herbages and F^orage F^lants.” 

Eacli contributor describes in some', detail the distribution soil types, 
methods and sowing, cultivation and harvesting of one or other of the crops 
in which he has specialized. Both Bulletins cover a wide range of (Tops 
and contain much valuable experience gained under diverse conditions 
obtaining in many widely separated countries which include the 
British Isles, N. Europe, New Zealand, Australia, the LI.S.A. and India. 
(The article on “The Cultivation for Seed and Fodder of ‘Bersim’ in 
India ” is perhaps of special interest to Cyprus readers, as a 
supplementary forage crop in irrigated areas, in view of its extensive use 
in the neighbouring country of Egypt.) 

Bidletin 21 deals with the influence of climatic conditions of “ Type 
Composition ” and draws a tension to the danger of an alteration of th(‘ 
type of strain grown away from tlieir s})ecial growing areas and emphasizes 
the necc'ssity of keeping commercial st'ed distinct from the “ Elite ” seed 
from the propagating station. First class commercial seed must always 
b(» raised direct from the seed supplied from the breeding station. 

Bulletin 24 deals mainly with the varieties and the technique of 
harvesting grasses used by the U.S.A. 8oil Conservation Servi(;e to 
combat soil erosion. 

Bulletin 22 is a well-illustrated and concise account of the whole 
technique grass seed production evolved at the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station and deals in detail with the methods employed from the first 
isolation of a strain to the production of commercial quantities of seed. 

Bulletin 20 is a valuable summary of the pests attacking herbage 
and forage erops grown for seed and the measures which can be taken to 
control them. The author, Dr. Barries of Rothamsted, stresses the 
necessity of active co-operation between the grower, agronomist and 
entomologist, so that the measures indicak'd can be carried out, as far as 
possible, without interference with the usual cultural practices. 

Copies of the Bulletins are obtainable from the C'hief OfKcer, Imperial 
Bureau for Herbage Plants, Aberystwyth. 


R.M.N. 
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Sericultural Notes. 

Hibernation of Silkworm Eggs. 

The same house at Pedhoiilas which was used last season has again been 
rented for this year by the Agricultural Department for the natural 
hibernation of all locally-produced and imported silkworm eggs, where they 
will be under the supervision of the Agricultural Assistant stationed at 
Kalopanayiotis. 

All locally-produced and imported eggs are required to remain at this 
hibernation station from 5th January to 20th February. 

Issue of Mulberry Plants Free of Charge. 

The Agricultural Department has again arranged for the free issue of 
mulberry trees from the Nursery and School Gardens for this season to 
farmers interested. 

Farmers desirous of taking advantage of this offer should apply to the 
nearest Agricultural Station. 

Agricultural College Old Students’ Club Cup for the best 
Demonstration Silkworm Rearing in a Girls’ S(!HOor.. 

The Acting Director of Agriculture visited the village of Ayios 
Amvrosios (Kyrenia District) on the 15th Novennber, 1037, and prc'sented 
the Agricultural College Old Students' Club Cuj) and a rey)lica to the 
Schoolmistress, Miss (vorallia Economidhou, who obtained the highest 
production of cocoons in the Girls’ School demonstrations in 1037 (78 okes 
and 96 drams per ounce of eggs). 


Comparative Statement showing the quantity of Silkworm Egos 
HATCHED out AND REARED DURING THE YbaRS 1934-1937. 


District 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1037 


ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Nicosia 

710 

858 

820 

854 

Larnaca 

271 

240 

230 

230 

Limassol 

179 

138 

170 

214 

Famagusta 

1,130 

985 

1,023 

1,075 

Paphos.. 

1,269 

800 

750 

816 

Kyrenia 

1,026 

940 

1,098 

1,107 

Total 

4,585 

3,970 

4,091 

4,296 

The following 

table shows 

the quantity 

of silk cocoons 

and silk 


produced in 1937, as shown in Agricultural Officers’ reports: 



Cocoons 

C^ocoons used C’ocoons 



Total 

District 

purchased by 

for egg 

spun into 

(Jocooris 

Silk 

production 


merchants 

production 

thread 

reeled 

produced 

of cocoons 


okes 

okes 

okes 

okes 

okes 

okos 

Nicosia 

2,600 

830 . , 

1,100 .. 

15,561 

.. 1,680 

.. 20,000 

Lamaca . 

6;io 

— . . 

910 . . 

5,360 

670 

6,900 

Limassol . 

540 

— 

60 . . 

4,900 

800 

5..500 

Famagusta 

1 400 

83 . . 

1,900 .. 

18,547 

.. 2,305 

.. 22,030 

Paphos 

. 11,100 

310 .. 

2.100 .. 

6,500 

783 

.. 20,010 

Kyrenia . 

. 14,000 

— .. 

800 .. 

16,000 

.. 1,800 

.. 30,800 

Total .. 

. 30,170 

1,232 

6,970 

66,868 

8,038 

105,240 
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Lirestock Notes. 

Excellent rains have fallen in most parts of the Island in October and 
November and grass is now growing and is providing keep for the flocks, 
and should provide plenty of grazing in a short while. Stock are 
consequently in good condition and lambing has begun under most 
favourable conditions. For cows, however, there is not much grazing and 
now is the time when hay is most useful as green lucerne and maize is 
getting scarce and other green food (barley, etc.), is hardly ready. 

Horse and Mule Breeding. —Nine more British Army mares have been 
acquired by the Government from Egypt but unfortunately one died soon 
after arrival from injuries sustained during the crossing. Seven of the 
remainder will be issued on loan. 

An auction sale, chiefly of horses and mules was held at Athalassa on 
5th November. Bidding was keen and the prices realized were very 
satisfactory, the average prices being as follows ;— 


£ s. ]). 

5 mares and fillies averaged.. .. .. .. .. 1440 

2 colts (6 months old) averaged .. .. .. .. 7 8 0 

7 mules (including foals) averaged .. .. .. 14 6 0 

2 cows averaged ,. .. .. .. .. .. 12 5 0 

2 ewes averaged .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 10 0 


Famagusta Htud Stables .—It has been decided in view of the fact that 
these stables have not for some time been made full use of, to close them 
down indefinit<»ly. A stallion is now stationed on loan at Akhna which 
should be sufficient for the needs of that area, but none of the other stud 
animals urc Required at Famagusta. 


Poultry Notes. 

There has recently been a greatly increased interest in and demand 
for poultry and in spite of an expansion last year in the poultry branch 
at the Government Stock Farm it is quite impossible to meet the present 
demand for hatching eggs, chicks, pullets and cockerels. 

Egg production is lowest in the autumn, and prices have risen lately to 
as much as Lv. per dozen, and to meet this shortage greater efforts should 
be made to hatch chicks in December and January so that they will begin 
laying by October. 

On the Government Stock Farm pullets hatched in November to 
December last year began laying in June and are now laying well. One 
pullet has laid 93 eggs in 5 months, 
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Trap-nesting records were begun a year ago and in twelve months the 
following figures have been obtained for the different breeds :— 

Rhode Island Red averaged 150 eggs per bird. 

White Leghorn „ 139 „ 

Light Sussex „ 131 „ 

In addition a pen of crossbred (L.S.X. Native) hens have averaged 
123 eggs in nine months which compares very well with the purebred 
birds. A scheme for fostering the improvement of native breeds was 
begun last year and continued this year, whereby cockerels, chiefly of the 
R.I.R. breed, are sold to selected villagers for 1«. on tlu^ explicit under¬ 
standing that they are used for breeding in place of the ordinary native 
cockerels. Good results are being achieved in Dhali and Kiti, the two 
villages chosem last year, wlierc^ large numbers of cTossbred chicks 
resembling the R.I.R. in colour can bo seen. 

It is hoped to still further increase the number available for distribution 
next year, and also to have more hatching eggs and chicks for sale. 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Representative Stations. 

SEPTEMBER, 1937. 


IShjide femperatare Rainfall 


District 

M«5:in 



1 


I c ^ 

and Station 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Tota 

iiiche 

O tn -- 

^'I'e 

Great e 
fall 1 
one d; 

\ n -r-^ U 'cu 

Dates 
whicl 
snow f 

Nicosia District: 








Nicosia . 

\)4A)7 

6.0.,0() 

0.02 

1 

0.02 

0.28 


Athalassa. 

— 

— 


— 


0.64 


Morphou 

Maknieras. 

HO.dO 

46.40 


_ 


0.18 







0.20 


Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

11.0.7;“) 

r>7.Hd 




0.22 


Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 

1)2.61) 

67.40 



- 

0.18 


— 

— 




0.28 


Lefkoniko. 

Larnaca District: 


— 



-- 

0.47 


Larnaca . 

Hl).‘)d 

r,6.oo 




0.48 


Lofkara 

Limassol District: 






0.65 


Limassol 

Saittas . 

!)().(K) 

6.5.5:} 

1.45 

2 

0.75 

o.o:} 

0.0!) 

-- 

Trikoukkia. 

7i).67 

(56.5:1 

1.17 

:*} 

0.H5 

1.01 


Alekhtora. 

Paphos District : 

— 


- 

— 

— 

0.15 


Paphos . 

— 


— 



0.16 

_ 

Polis. 

Kyrenia District: 


— 

- 

-- 


0.35 

— 

Kyrenia . 

86 20 

70.00 

— 


— 

0.30 

— 


Aro^.^:-(:iompiied from returns furnished by Public Works Department, 
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OCTOBBB, 1937. 


District 
and Station 

Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

Mean 

Total 

inches 

No. of 
days 
ram 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nicosia District: 








Nicosia . 

83.55 

57.87 

0.07 

8 

0.3.3 

0,46 

- 

Athalassa . 

— 


1.40 

4 

0.97 

0.59 


Morphou 

83.45 

57.90 

0.78 

5 

0.41 

0.35 

— 

MakWras ... 

— 

— 

1.30 

4 

0.60 

0.88 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta ... 

87.45 

61.03 

5.14 

7 

1.50 

1..30 

— 

Akhyritou ... 

82.1(> 

58.03 

3.28 

7 

1.03 

0.91 

— 

Rizokarpaso 


— 

1.85 

5 

0.50 

0.94 

— 

Lefkoiiiko ... 

— 

— 

0.60 

4 

0.27 

0.34 

— 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca 

80.84 

60.68 

0.78 

3 

0.46 

0.74 

— 

Lofkara 

— 

- - 

2.66 

3 

2.10 

1.13 

— 

Limassol District : 








Limassol 

! 83.07 

61.42 

0.82 

5 

0.46 

0.88 

— 

Saittas 

' 


3.60 

0 

1.50 

1.06 

— 

Trikoukkia... 

64.57 

47.00 

<).55 

10 

1.60 

2.44 

- 

Alokhtora ... 

— 

— 

1.64 

1 

0.04 

0.83 


Paphos District: 




1 




Paphos . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.73 

— 

Polis... . 

1 

— 

1.27 

6 

0.45 

1.16 

— 

Kgrenia District: 

1 







Kyrenia . 

1 80.35 

64.‘^1 

2.17 

0 

0.00 

0.87 

______ 


NOVEMBER, 1937. 


Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

72.03 

51.77 

2.79 

11 

0.85 

1.11 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 


2.48 

12 

0.50 

0.91 


Morphou . 

MakWras. 

73.53 

54.03 

2.12 

6.32 

7 

0 

0.63 

1..50 

0.90 

2.07 

_ 

Famagusta District: 





1.03 

1.71 


Famagusta. 

76.53 

56.83 

2.61 

8 

— 

Akhyritou. 

73.63 

52.57 

1.14 

7 

0.44 

1..S0 


Rizokarpaso 

. _ 

— 

6.79 

8 

2.50 

2.56 

— 

Lefkoniko. 

Larnaca District: 

— 


3.30 

10 

1.05 

1.25 

— 

Larnaca . 

73.30 

54.07 

2.30 

8 

0.00 

1.61 

— 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District: 

— 


4.09 

1 

10 

1.00 

2.56 1 

— 

Limassol . 

75.47 

' 56.83 

3,50 

8 

0.84 

1.86 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

; 

4.00 

8 

1.05 

1.50 

! — 

Trikoukkia. 

; 58.48 

; 42.52 

5.25 

8 

' 1.10 

1.89 

, — 

Alekhtora. 

Paphos District: 
Faphos . 

1 — 

— 

4.05 

8 

1.30 

1.98 1 
1.04 


' — 

-- 


— 

— 

— 

Polis. 

i 

— 

2.30 

6 

0.70 

1.64 

— 

Kyrenia District : 




12 

1 

1.70 

2.68 


Kyrenia . 

72.70 

1 

59.23 

1 

3.10 



Note .—Compiled from returns furnished by Publio Works Department. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage^ is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3/7. per number, 
or by post \p. 

Annual subscription payable in advance lG/7. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18/?. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insert ions 1 12 0 

„ Half page „ - - lb 0 

„ Quarter page ,, -(SO 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2.s. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4.s. For every additional 8 words 6;?. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the lOth of the month of issue. 


The ** Cyprus Agricultural Journal is published in March, June 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse tlie statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1937. 

Nicosia DrsTRiOT. 


Village 

Owner's name 

Rejg, No, 

Akaki 

.. Michael Th. Rafti 

29 

do. 

.. Elias M. Tsinga 

203 

Argaki 

Polyvios Theophani 

153 

Astromeritis 

.. Christoforos Evangeli 

26 

Elea 

.. Rejeb Ahmed 

254 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 

262 

Lefka 

Yiangos G. Boyiadji 

20 

Louroujina 

.. Mehmed Youssouf Mukhtar 

22 

Lymbia 

.. Andronikos Petri 

32 

do. 

.. Kyr. Constantinou 

33 

Mammari 

.. Nicolas Haji Haralambou 

206 

Morphou 

.. Vasilis T. Spanos 

18 

do. 

.. Andreas Ahapittas 

249 

Nicosia 

.. Hussein Mustafa Kerim 

117 

Philia 

.. Towlis Haralambou 

255 

Yeri 

.. Yeoryos Petri 

16 

Yerolakkos 

Haralambos Sophokli 

194 

do. 

.. Hj. Michael Hj. Loi 

Larnaca District. 

35 

Alaiiiiuos 

Rifat Jumaa 

260 

do. 

Salih Jumaa 

64 

Aradhippou 

Costis Kyriakou 

15 

do. 

Lefteris Towli 

225 

do. 

Andreas Gregori Orphanou 

277 

Athienou 

Haris Antoni 

66 

do. 

Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 

159 

do. 

Nicolas Vassili Yianoou 

276 

Kophinou 

.. Hussein Handji Ibrahim 

209 

Larnaca 

Vasilis Demetri 

43 

Voroklini 

Panayis Theodosi 

106 

do. 

Panayis Vasiliou Lazari 

Famagusta District. 

220 

Akanthou 

.. Yiannis Hambi 

270 

Asha 

.. Antonis Michael 

92 

do. 

.. Demetris Kounallis 

208 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 

234 

do. 

.. Kyriakos Antoni 

239 

do. 

.. Elengou Prokopi 

274 
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ThX GyPBTTS AoBIOm/rtTRAL JotntNAL. 


Village Oumer^a name Reg. Nc 


Ayios AndronikoB 


Spyros Yeoryi 


65 

do. 


Clmstofis Hambi 


240 

Ayios Elias 


Ck)nstantis Stylli 


246 

do. 


Yeorgios Christodoulou 


265 

Ayios Seryios 


Antonis S. Gizas 


68 

Ephtakomi 


Loizos Hambaka 


219 

Galatia 


Akil Mustafa Gonie 


64 

Kalopsidha 


Yeoryios Antoniou 

• • 

267 

Kondea 


Christos Hanni 

• • 

259 

Lefkoniko 


Mehmed Salih 

• • 

38 

do. 


Christos Haji Symeou 


41 

Leonarisso 


Chrysanthos Panayi 


66 

do. 


Mich. Michaelides 


278 

Lysi 


Minas Lysandrou 


80 

do. 


Artemis Haji Constandoura 


227 

Marathovouno 


Panayiotis K. Panatgia 

• • 

62 

Melanagra 


Kallis Kyriakou 

• • 

60 

Milea 


Loizos Panayi 

• • 

267 

Do. 


Sotira Panayi 

• • 

193 

Ovgoros 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

• 0 

213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 

• • 

72 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Demetris A. Maouris 


244 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


258 

Peristeronopiyi 


Andreas Louka 


45 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaros 


Kyriakou Theori 


71 

do. 


Adamos Haji Theori 


226 

Rizokarpaso 


Ponayiotis K. Sakka 


171 

do. 


Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

do. 


Pandolis N. Haji Hari 


281 

Sotira 


Vasilis Demetri 


262 

Styllos 


Annezou Nikou 


269 

do. 


Kyriakos G. Voskou 


282 

Trikomo 


Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 


Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

do. 


Eleni Philippou Pieri 


279 

Vatali 


Andreas G. Iona 


80 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Yialousa 


Christofis Panayi Pitchi 

• • 

280 



Limassol District. 



Anoyira 


Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 

• • 

Demosth. Evangeli 

• « 

119 

Ay. Phyla 

• • 

Costis P. Silikiotis 

• • 

118 
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Village 

Episkopi 

Otoner^a name 

Bairam Mehmed 


Beg. No 

131 

Limassol 

Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Pakhiia 

Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 

Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Phasoula 

Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Amarketi 

Paphos District. 

Mulla A. M. Mustafa 


125 

Dhrousa 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kissonerga 

Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 

Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 

Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 

Veli Tselebis 


127 

Kelokedhara 

G. Christodoulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 

Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Lasa 

Yeor3dos Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 

Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 

Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Peristerona 

Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 

Avraamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Constant! 


178 

Terra 

Mustafa Yusuf 


141 

Agridhaki 

Kyrenia District. 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michael! 


146 

do. 

Antonis Haji 1. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Demetri 


256 

Ayios Ermolaos 

Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis N. Spanou 


157 

Bellapais 

Savas K. D. Jirkaji 


161 

do. 

Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


158 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

loannis Cost! 


152 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


DeceTnber, 1937. 


Robert J. Roe, 

Chi^ Veterinary Officer, 

Jmpeeior cf Borm Breeding^ 
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Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—^Nicosia. 

Atj. general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 

District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed* 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Vatili, Eizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, Larnaca, 
Paphos and Polls. 

Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in Charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. 8. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
station^ at Kythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

Lefka Sub-District ,—^Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki - 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Dysi, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 
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Labnaoa and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. B. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polis Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 


Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st July, 1937. 


Station 

Stallion 

Donkey 

Bull 

Breed' of Bull 

Nicosia 

_ 

_ 

Minstrel 

Shorthorn 

Athalassa 

Waterkoscie .. 

No. 42 .. 

Ambassador 

Shorthorn 


Kildarc' Guard 

No. 38 .. 

Monarch .. 

Kerry 


Life Line 

No. 47 .. 

No. 469 .. 

Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 60 .. 

No. 461 .. 

Cyprus 

Larnaca 

Friars Flutter.. 

No. 52 .. 

No. 462 .. 

Cross-bred 

Lefkoniko 

Marcher Lord.. 

No. 48 .. 

No. 44,3 .. 

Cyprus 

Morphou 

— 

No. 5,5 .. 

No. 468 .. 

Cyprus 

Ktima 

— 

No. 41 

No. 454 .. 

Kerry 

Polis 

Sonny Boy .. 

No. 49 .. 

No. 451 .. 

Kerry 

Rizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 54 .. 

No. 460 .. 

Cyprus 

Vatili 

Corby Bridge.. 

No. 66 .. 

No. 458 .. 
No. 488 .. 

C^rus 

Shorthorn 


Notes : 1.—There are Boara at all the above stations except Vatili, 
Nicosia and Morphou and he-goats at all stations except 
Vatili and Morphou; there is a pen of B.I.R. poultry 
at Larnaca, Vatili, Lefkoniko and A 3 nos Theodhoros 
Stud Stables. 

2.—Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to horui fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agnculture 
or Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa, 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT OF CYPRUS 


Headquarters ,— Nicosia. 

Forest Divisions:— 

1. Northern Range Divifdon, with Headquarters atHalefka 

2. TroSdos Division, with Headquarters at Platania. 

3. Paphos Division, with Headquarters at Stavros. 

Northern Range Division : 

Main Forests : Ayia Irini, Dhiorios, Kormakiti, Korphi, Komos, 
Lapithos-Karavas, Karmi, Kyrenia Road Block, Bellapais-Dhikomo^ 
Buffavento, Kythrea, Plataniotissa east and westj Pentadactylos^ 
Kartaldagh, Trakhoni, Kharcha, Pernarotos, Boro or Khamilon, 
Pittaroula, Melandryna, Mavro Oros, Kaiitara, Dcnnarka, Yiouti^ 
Aetopetra, Sheromilia, Peristeria, Akrades, Kavallis, Karpas, Eleousa, 
Halasta, Apostolos Andreas, Salamis and Fresh Water Lake plantations. 

Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Northern Range Division, Halefka Forest Station, via Kythrea. 

Tboodos Division : 

Main Forests: Troodos and outlying-blocks, Adelphi and outlying 
blocks, Limassol and outlying blocks, Makherae, Aetomoutti, Stavrovouni, 
Episkopi, Paramali, Akrotiri, Limassol plantations and Komo 
Plantation. 

Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Troodos Division, Platania Forest Station. 

Paphos Division : 

Main Forests : Paphos, Akamas, Randi and Orites forests 

Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Conservator of Forests^ 
Paphos Division, Stavros tis Psokas Forest Station. 

Abbas under the direot charge of the Conservator of Forests : 
The plantations round Nicosia, Athalassa and Lamaca District. 
]Snquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
eto.y should be addressed to the Conservator of Forests, Nicosia, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Rains were abundant in all districts during January and the month of 
February was unusually wet with very cold spells. The cold damp 
weather has somewhat retarded the growth of cereals, particularly wheat. 
If normal climatic conditions prevail during harvest and there is no 
abnormal incidence of rust, the prospects for a good harvest are high. 

« « ♦ * it ♦ 

Visit of Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal and the 
EART i OF HaREWOOD. 

The Department of Agriculture was honoured by no less than three 
visits to various centres of its activities during the stay of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Royal and the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Harewood in Cyprus in February. 

On Friday the 18th, Her Royal Highness, accompanied by 
Lady Palmer, paid a visit to the Nicosia Public Garden and Nurseries, 
when the Director had the honour of being presented to the Princess. 
During a tour of the gardens Mr. Maratheftis, the Agricultural Officer 
in Charge, acted very ably as guide and pointed out the principal trees 
and plants of interest to Her I^yal Highness, who gave many evidences 
of her extensive botanical knowledge. 

On the following day, the Director had the pleasure of conducting, 
both the distinguished visitors round the Central Experiment Farm, 
Morphou. The work of the Station was explained to them and they were 
shown round the farm buildings and the nurseries. They were 
interested, amongst other things, in the contrast between the Cyprus 
plough and the more modem implements employed at the farm and 
asked questions concerning the budding of citrus and olives in the 
nurseries. As they left Mr. Koumides presented a bouquet of flowers 
to Her Royal Highness and answered her enquiry as to the identity of 
some of them. 

On Friday, 26th February, His Excellency the Governor accompanied 
Earl Harewood on a visit to the Stock Farm at Athalassa and the visitors 
spent over an hour making a tour of the farm with the Director and the 
Manager, Mr. Maule. The latter explained the purpose of the various 
branches of the farm’s activities and demonstrated the work in progress. 
Earl Harewood evinced the keenest interest in what he saw and showed 
a wide personal knowledge of all aspects of animal husbandry. The 
only thing, in fact, which really appearecLlP be new to him w^ the 
milking of the sheepj 
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These visits by Her Royal Highness and Earl Harewood were very 
greatly appreciated by all ranks of the Department and the interest 
which they took y^\\\ doubtless serve as a source of inspiration for the future. 

lit )it « « >|c >|t « 

Arbor Day Celebrations, 1938. 

The seventeenth Arbor Day at village schools was celebrated by 
Moslem students on Friday, 28th January, 1938, and by Greek students, 
on Sunday, 30th January, 1938. An Officer of the Agricultural, Forest 
or Education Departments attended the celebrations at the more 
important villages and the necessary seedlings were supplied free of 
charge from School Gardens or Nursery Gardens. 

1 |C 9|: lit lie lie 9(c ])c 

Larnaca Poultry Show. 

The second Cyprus Poultry Show was held at St. George’s Monastery 
near Lamaca on the 19th December, 1937. The Show which was opened 
by His Excellency the Governor was well attended. Owing to the keen 
interest taken in poultry improvement, a sjiecial auction sale of poultry 
from the Government Stock Farm was held at Larnaca on the day of 
the show and demonstration a 1 exhibits of poultry house and poultry 
appliances were on view. 

4: iK li: m i)< i|i 

Famagusta Orangic Day. 

Orange Day (Jelebrations at Famagusta have been an annual event 
since 1935. The celebrations this year wen' lu'ld on the 20th February, 
1938, and the ev(‘nt was favoure(l with pt'rfeet weather. A full day’s 
programme was prepared and the organization was admirably arranged. 

lit 4c He He He iH 

Limassol Municipal Abattoir. 

Limassol Municipal (Council is to be congratulated on the provision 
of an up-to-date abattoir which was formally opened by 
His Excellency the Governor in the presence of a large number of Limassol 
citizens on the 12th ^January, 1938. Th(' premises were constructed 
by Mr. Nicos Roussos, Municipal Engineer, in accordance with general 
designs prepared by Mr. R. J. Roe, Chief Veterinary Officer, and consist 
of adequate lairages, slaughter and preparation halls, offal rooms, 
butchers’ rooms, boiler house and offices. The pig department is a 
separate and self-contained unit. Full facilities are provided for the 
inspection of the animals before and after slaughter and for the handling 
of the meat in a hygienic manner. 

A<jricultijhal Advisory Committee. 

The constitution of the Agricultural Advisory Committee for the year 
1938 is; Chairman, the Director of Agriculture; Official Members: 
The Registrar, Co-operative Oedit Societitis and the Superintendent 
of Agriculture ; Non-official Members: Mr. Paul George Pavlides, Limassol, 
Mr. P. loannou, Famagusta, Mr. N. Nicolaides, Paphos, Mt. Stavros 
Stavrides, Ayios Epiktitos (Kyrenia), Mr. Ch. N. Ashiotis, Tymbou 
(Nicosia), Mr. Tewfik Saade, Larnaca and Mehmed Mulla Halil E£f., 
Knodhara (Famagusta). 
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Rural Development Scheme. 

Mr. J. Christodoulou and Mr. Omiros Loizides, Agricultural 
Assistants, have been seconded as Assistant District Inspectors, Nicosia 
and Paphos Districts respectively, while acting as local representatives 
of the scheme. 

The areas approved by Government consist of the villages of 
Peristerona, Orounda, Akaki, Meniko, Avlona, Dhenia, Kokkini Trimithia, 
Mammari, Paleometokho and AyiiTrimithias in Nicosia District, and A 5 ios 
Nicolaos, Philousa, Pretori, Kidhares, Kithasi, Salamiou, Mesana, 
Arminou, Malounda and Ayios loannis in Paphos District. 

The scheme embraces matters relating to public health, sanitation» 
co-operation and education as well as agriculture and will be operated 
under the aegis of the District Administration. The aims are to make 
more intensive use of the services already provided by Government and 
assisting the rural population to help itself. 

* 4c * « 4c 

Silkworm Egg Production. 

The quantity of silkworm eggs available for the 1938 sericultural 
season is 5,712 ounces, of which 4,512 ounces were produced locally and 
1,200 ounces were imported. 

All the silkworm eggs, both locally produced and imported, were 
hibernated at Pedhoulas under the control of the Agricultural 
Department as in previous years. 

Sericulturat. Station, Kalopanayiotis. 

A quantity of 103§ ounces (829 drains) of selected silkworm eggs of 
iliflerent races, three of which were imported in 1937, was produced in 
the Agricultural Department’s Sericultural Station at Kalopanayiotis 
and is available for sale this sericultural season. These eggs will b(‘ sold 
at the usual price of 4|/v. per dram (4,9. per ounce). 

About 140 drams of these silkworm eggs will be issued to girls' schools, 
free of charge, for demonstration silkworm rearing. 

Demonstration Silkworm Rearings in Girls’ Scuoot^. 

The usual arrangements have been made for demonstrational silkworm 
rearings to be carried out this season in 130 girls’ schools, the required 
silkworm eggs being supplied by the Agricultural Department. 

The rearings will be carried out by the schoolmistress and the 
girls of the three upper classes and will be supervised by the officers of 
the Agricultural Department, who will give the necessary instructions. 

Prizes will be awarded to schoolmistresses as last year : £1 for the 

best demonstration rearing in each district, 10^^., for all other 
satisfactory rearings and the Agricultural College ex-Students’ Club Cup 
and replica to the schoolmistress carrying out the best demonstration 
rearing. 
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Note on two Diseases of Potato Tubers. 

By R. M, Nattrass, Plant Pathologist, 

In most potato-growing oountries potato tubers are subject to a number 
of diseases which mar their appearance, detract from their market value 
and open the way for the development of rots in transit and storage. 
Some of these diseases are more or less superficial but cause considerable 
loss to the consumer, as much of the flesh of the tuber is wasted in peeling. 
Of such diseases the two best known are the “ Common ” and Powdery ” 
scabs. The latter is occasionally seen on imported seed potatoes but 
climatic conditions in Cyprus do not appear to be favourable to its 
development. “ Common ” scab, a less serious disease, occasionally 
appears on the summer crop. 

Diseases affecting the surface of the tubers are of particular 
importance to Cyprus, in view of the valuable export trade. For loci^ 
consumption surface diseases may not be very serious but, under 
conditions of shipment, especially through hot climates, any such diseases 
greatly increase the possibility of wastage. 

Two diseases affecting the tubers have recently made their appearance 
in the Cyprus crop. Both are sufficiently important to lead to their 
rejection by the Produce Inspection Service if consigned for shipment. 



1 2 
Figs. 1 and 2.—The Alternaria Disease. 

1. Alternaria Disease.—^This disease is caused by the fungus 
AUema/ria solani which frequently, in Cyprus, attacks the above ground 
parts of the potato plant. On the leaves it forms irregular dark brown 
to black spots which usually show concentric marl^gs. In certain 
seasons the disease may become severe, blackening the whole of the 
foliage. Under these conditions spores are produced abundantly and 
doubtless get washed down into the soil onto the tubers where entry is 
obtained through wounds or breathing pores. 
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On the tubers the disease takes the form of shallow depressions or 
lesions. They are of irregular shape, usually elongated, up to 
3 centimetres long and 1 centimetre broad and of a fairly dark brown 
colour. The outline is usually smooth and undulating. The flesh is 
sunken to a depth of 2-3 millimetres. Round the margin of the sunken 
area there is a zone of discoloured tissue. The diseased tissue extends 
inwards to a depth of up to 1 centimetre and below is bordered by a 
zone of watersoaked tissue. Occasionally one or more lesions coalesce 
producing a single largo blemish. It is only exceptionally that the skin 
over the lesion is broken. The illustrations, figures (1) and (2), show the 
disease on the tubers. 

The fungus AUemaria solani, identical with that from the leaves, 
has been isolated from the tuber lesions. 

Since the disease on the tubers is caused by spores of the fungus washed 
down into the soil from the diseased foliage, control measures consist 
of keeping the foliage free from disease. This can be done by spraying 
in the early stages with a protective copper fungicide, such as Bordeaux 
Mixture. When the foliage is severely diseased the crop should be lifted 
as soon as possible after maturity as the longer it remains in the soil the 
greater opportunity there will be for the tubers to become infected. 
It is important that the plants should be kept well ridged up throughout 
the growing period. 



3 4 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The Maorophomina Disease. 

2. Ma4yirophomi7ia Disease.—^This disease, which has recently ap^)eared 
on Cyprus potatoes, can easily be distinguished from the Alternaria disease. 
In this disease part or all of the simface of the tuber is dotted here and 
there with small black spots 2-3 millimetres in diameter. In shape they 
are roughly circular or slightly oval. The centre of each is slightly raised 
and of a lighter colour than the surrounding tissue. With a lens it can 
be seen that the akin at this point is broken. The smaller spots have a 
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hard outline but the outline of the larger spots is somewhat diffuse. 
Occasionally when the spots are close enough together a larger lesion of 
indefinite outline is formed. 

On cutting into the tuber it will be seen that the diseased tissue 
does not extend into the flesh as far as the Alternaria disease but only 
to a depth of about 2 millimetres. In the larger spots there is a small 
air space between the skin and the top of the diseased tissue which becomes 
black and dry. It will also be seen that the flesh of the tuber after cutting 
quickly becomes black. Such attacked tubers rapidly develop a rot in 
storage. 

The disease is caused by the fungus Macro'phornina phaseoli which 
appears to obtain entry into the tuber through the breathing pores. 
M. phaseoli is a common soil inhabiting fungus in Cyprus and attacks 
the roots and stems of a number of herbaceous plants including the 
potato. It does not normally produce spores and is propagated by small 
bodies about the size of a pin’s head. These can be seen in abundance' 
on the roots and stems of attacked plants. These bodies are left in the 
soil when the plant decays. They are washed through the soil and 
spread by tools and irrigation water. All wilted plants which may have 
developed this disease should be uprof)tcd and destroyed when possible. 
The disease on the tubers is shown on the illustrations (Figs. 3 & 4). 


Soil Erosion Demonstrations, 1938. 

By a. Pitcairn, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 

The Department of Agriculture with the approval of His Excellency 
the Governor has arranged to carry otit demonstrations on soil 
conservation in representative parts of the Island where the need of 
action is most urgently required. These demonstrational areas have been 
arranged after consultation with the Commissioner of each District. 
A plan has been prepared for each area and the Agricultural Officer in 
Charge of the District has been entrusted to co-operate with the 
landholders to bring the plan into effect. The demonstrations are 
designed to explore the avenues through which a general scheme will 
be evolved later to apply a system of soil conservation in the whole Island. 

The following is a brief summary of the objects and methods of 
demonstrations which have been planned for each area. 

Area No. 1.—A tree planting area declared under the Tree Planting 
(Village Areas) Laws, 1930 and 1936. This area is free from grazing 
while declared as a tree planting area. 

Objects : 

(1) Planting of parts of the uncultivated bare hills of the watershed 

with trees. 

(2) Gully control and drainage on the cultivated lands. 

(3) Regeneration of natural pastures on the waste lands. 

Method of Application : 

(1) Preparation of contour furrows on the hill slopes to conserve 

moisture during the early stages of growth of the young trees. 

(2) Organizing the planning of gully control and drainage on the 

cultivated lands. 

(3) Re-introducing local pasture grasses into the area. 
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Area No. 2.—An unterraced locality planted with vines on highly 
eroding steep slopes. 

Objects: 

(1) Demonstrating terracing and cultivation of vines where suitable 

stone for terrace making is not available. 

(2) Encouragement of tree growing as well as vines. 

(3) Protecting natural drainage streams and water courses in the area. 
Methods of Application: 

(1) Selection of a number of plots in the area to carry out 

experiments of different methods of terracing and cultivation. 

(2) Competitions for the best soil conservation methods practised 

by the landholders. 

(3) Preparing a plan of the natural drainage system for the landholders 

and demarcating the limits of cultivation near the streams 
and drainage beds. 

Area No. 3.—An area in the last stages of erosion caused by ('xccssive 
fuel cutting and grazing. 

Objects : 

(1) Demonstration of terracing cultivated lands. 

(2) Establishment of protective belts of trees and scrub growth. 

(3) Regeneration of natural pastures. 

Method of Application : 

Co-operation with the landholders in preparing inexjx iisive terraces 
and stone walls provided grazing is controlled to allow the 
establishment of belts of trees on the ridges and regeneration 
of natural pastures. 

Area No. 4. — A village area in the central Mesaoria in which all 
the village lands are under cultivation. 

Objects : 

(1) Prevention of gullying in the valleys. 

(2) Control of “ run off ” from the slopes. 

(3) Creation of fuel reserves. 

Methods of Application: 

(1) Planting of protective rows of reeds to form terraces in the low 

lying valleys. 

(2) (Jonstruction of low earth terraces to check “ run off ” on the 

sloping fallow lands. 

(3) Encouragement of tret* planting especially olive trees on the 

boundaries of cultivated fields and forest trees as fuel reserves 
on the poor lands. 

Area No. 5.—^Tlie Rural Development Scheme area; 

Objects : 

To co-operate with the executive officer in charge of the rural 
development scheme in applying an organized system of soil 
conservation in an area covering the village lands of a group 
of six villages. 

The carrying out of the above demonstrations requires a certain 
amount of expenditure, but the funds provided are not iiffended to give 
financial assistance to landholders in the areas selected. Any expenditure 
on the demonstrations will be in the nature of indirect assistance with a 
view to stimulating the activity of landholders and village authorities 
in taking measures on their own initiative. 
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Diseases of Cereals—IV. 

By R. M. Nattrass, Plant Pathologist. 

Leaf Spot op Barley. 

The “ Ijeaf Spot ’* or “ Net Blotch ” disease of barley is one of the 
most widespread of the cereal disease in Cyprus. It appears to a greater 
or less extent, in the winter and early spring, on nearly all barley crops 
and is usually noticed when the plants are from 4-10 inches high. 



Fig. 1.—Young Barley Plant showing primary infection of Leaf Spot 
(Helminthosporlum teres). 
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The first appearance of the disease on the crop is in the form of small 
dark brown circular or irregularly shaped spots one to two millimetres 


in diameter. These spots later ii 
or elongated with an irregular outline 
and may, on green leaves, be bordered 
by a jrellow margin. In later stages 
the spots become paler in colour 
and intersected by a network of 
darker brown tissue from which 
the name “ Net Blotch ’* is given. 
The larger spots may extend the 
entire width of the leaf blade and 
not infrequently cause it to bend 
down at this point. When the 
spots are very numerous a weakening 
of the plant occurs, a yellowing 
of the leaves ensues and the lower 
leaves may dry up. The disease is 
caused by a microscopic fungus 
Helminihosporium teres * and 
originates from seed which has 
become contaminated with spores of 
the fungus before being sown. 

These spores infect the seedling 
with the fungus which, for a time, 
grows in the plant tissues, eventually 
producing the brown spots which 
are so frequently seen on the young 
plants. It will be observed that this 
stage of the disease does not usually 
occur in patches but that a whole 
field is equally attacked. This con¬ 
stitutes the “ Primary ” infection ; 
if weather conditions are unfavourable 
to fiu*ther development of the fungus 
the later formed leaves of the plant 
are free. 


in size and become oblong 



Fig. 2.—Leaf of Barley showing 
lesions of Leaf Spot (Helmintho- 
sporium teres) x 3 approx. 


Under suitable conditions, however, these primary spots may bear 
spores of the fungus which, when blown or carried on to healthy leaves, 
produce a secondary infection and may cause a rapid spread of the disease 
from plant to plant. This stage of the disease may persist on the plant 
until maturity is reached, all the leaves of the plant being affected. At 
this stage, which is more uncommon, reduction of the yield occjurs. 

Occasionally the seedlings from contaminated seed may be so severely 
affected that they die down soon after they have appeared. 

Two types of attack, therefore, may occur, a primary attack from 
infected seed, which usually appears spontaneously on the whole field, 
and a secondary later attack which arises from the spores derived from 
the primarily attacked seedlings, or may even be carried on to the plants 
from a neighbouring attacked crop. 

• “Leaf Spot” cauHed by Heltninthos^porium Sativum has not yet been 
observed in Cyprus. 
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Although most of the attacks originate from contaminated seed, 
infection of the crop may arise from resting bodies of the fungus which 
have persisted on straw or stubble of a preceding crop. 

The control of this disease is best effected by treatment of the seed 
with a fungicidal dust such as Agrosan, Ceresan,etc., which at the same 
time will control the Covered Smut and Stripe Disease. It is not yet 
known whether the sulphur treatment which is recommended for Covered 
Smut will also control the Net Blotch. 

“ Net Blotch ’’ is not considered to be of sufficient importance to 
warrant seed treatment for this disease alone, as it usually occurs in 
conjunction with Covered Smut and Leaf Stripe the treatment of the 
seed with a dust, which will control all three, is well worth while. Copper 
carbonate is not recommended for the treatment of barley. 

It must be remembered that seed treatment will control the primary* 
attack only and that a crop so treated will still be subject to attack 
from neighbouring fields. 


The Apple Tree. 

By K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 

History, Origin and its Cultivation in Cyprus. 

History. —The apple tree has been grown from time immemorial and 
is perhaps one of th(‘ oldest fruit treses on record. Homer, Dioskourides, 
Theophrastus and many other writers of ancient times have written 
quite extensively about this tree. 

Later on the Romans extended the apple cultivation and several 
new varieties were established. Plinius,. an ancient Roman writer, 
mentions 25. 

The Romans attached such a great importance to this tree that they 
used to worship their own Goddess the “ Pomona,” in honour of whom 
they had an annual festival the “ Pomonalia,” at which apples and other 
fruits were offered to the Goddess. 

The apples were considered by the Indians as the food of Gods and 
only kings and very wealthy people could afford to eat this fruit. 

At present the apple tree occupies a large proportion of the universal 
area under fruit trees and is rightly considered as the king of fruits. 

Origin. —The apple tree is supposed to have its earliest representatives 
in the wild crab apple trees which are to be found over large portions 
of Northern Europe. Some writers consider that the apple tree is 
indigenous somewhere between Persia and the shores of the Black and 
Caspian Seas. 

Apple Cultivation in Cyprus. —Although no data are available about 
the cultivation of the apple tree in Cyprus, it must have been grown in 
some parts of this Island long before the 18th century. 

The first place to grow apples was Prodhromos, a village in the southern 
mountainous range 4,400 feet above sea-level. The original trees were 
the common crab apples (seedlings) of Malus communis and malus acerha, 
which appear to be indigenous to the place, and there are at present trees 
of the former type growing at Prodhromos over 100 years old. 
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Through natural cross fertilization several varieties have been 
established and there are more than 40 varieties growing at present in 
that village. 

About 40 years ago two new varieties, now known as Perapedhi large 
and Perapedhi red, were introduced by Mr. Williamson and planted at 
Perapedhi. These varieties were so successful and product such a 
heavy crop of high quality fruit, in comparison with the old varieties, 
that soon they became very popular and were taken up by most growers 
in the hill villages. To-day the apple tree holds the first place among 
the deciduous fruit trees in the hill area. There are more than 40,000 
trees of these varieties growing at present in the hill area and their 
cultivation is extending from year to year. 

Climate .—The apple tree can grow quite successfully in all the hilly 
parts of the Island from 1,500 to .5,000 feet above sea-level. It is not 
afTected by the winter cold and can stand a temperature of 60® F. below 
zero, but sudden and continuous heat waves can be destructive to the 
trees. 

Although a few apple trees may be found in some isolated spots in 
the plains and lower altitudes this tree can never be grown profitably 
in such localities owing to unfavourable climatic conditions. It is as 
unreasonable to plant oranges up in the mountains as it is to plant apples 
in the plains and it is quite impossible to find both apples and oranges of 
the best quality growing side by side. 

—The apple tree can grow successfully on most types of soils 
provided that these are not cold and heavy and that they have a porous 
subsoil; the best results however are obtained from a medium loam 
containing an abundance of humus and a sufficient quantity of lime. 

Propo/gation .—Apple stocks are raised from seeds and vegetatively 
from suckers, stools and layers. 

The first method has tlie great advantage of the stocks being easily 
raised and little labour is required. They are also considered to be of 
longer duration and more resistant to unfavourable soil and weather 
conditions. There is the serious objection that the seedlings are never 
true to type and of a uniform character, and consequently the trees 
thus raised are always more or less variable. 

The influence of the stock on the general behaviour of the tree, and 
the desirability of having pure known races of stocks, and uniformity 
in the plantations are now recognized and methods of vegetative 
propagation are now successfully carried out at East Mailing, England, 
and adopted by all apple-growing countries and have replaced the seed 
propagation. In Cyprus until lately the only methods adopted were 
propagation by suckers and seeds, but in the last 3 years propagation by 
stools and layers with stocks introduced from East Mailing have been 
tried with satisfactory results. 

Propagation by Seed .—Seeds of Maltia communis (Glycomila) and 
McUus acerba (Xynomila) are used for the raising of seedling stocks. 

Fruits for seed extraction should be obtained from healthy-trees 
known to bear good crops regularly and they should be well matured. 
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The seeds are obtained £h)m the fruit in two ways : the first is to cut 
the individual fruit open by hand and remove the seeds, and the second 
is to leave the fruit to decay and then crush it. The seeds c^n then be 
separated from the flesh with the help of water. All the good seeds, 
being heavier then water, settle in the bottom of the container, while 
most of the decayed flesh and rotten seeds float. After being removed 
from the fruits the seeds are either put in thin layers in a shady place and 
allowed to dry, and then put into bags, envelopes, etc., and kept in a cool 
place or they may be mixed with moist sand and put in flower pots or 
boxes, until sowing time. The pots or boxes containing the seeds should 
be put in a cold place with a temperature of 40® F. and the sand should 
be kept moist till the time of sowing. 

The second method gives a higher percentage of germination of the 
seed and should be preferred if convenient. 

Stratification of the Seed .—Prior to sowing the seeds in the seed-beds 
it is advisable to carry out pregermination Stratification.” This 
method ensures a higher percentage of success as all the factors 
influencing a successful germination, namely: air, moisture and 
temperature, can be kept better under control, there is much less danger 
of having the seeds destroyed by birds, insect pests, unfavourable soil 
and weather conditions and allows time to the cultivator for better 
preparation of the seed-beds. 

The stratification of the seed is done 20 to 25 days prior to sowing 
the seeds in the seed-beds, about the middle of February. For this 
work empty boxes are used. These should be preferably 7 to 9 inches 
deep. Holes are maile on the bottom of the boxes to drain away any 
suri^lus water during the watering of the seeds. To facilitate better 
drainage a layer of gravel is placed in the bottom of the box ; a layer of 
sand about half-an-inch thick is then put in followed by a layer of seed. 
Another layer of sand of the same thickness is then added and a layer of 
seeds and so on until 5 to 6 layers of seeds are put in the box. 

It is advisable not to have more than 5 layers of seeds in a box as 
it has been observed that if there are more layers the bottom layer of 
seeds becomes decayed. 

The boxes containing the seeds are then left under cover in a sheltered 
place and are watered every day or every other day to keep the seeds 
moist. 

In about 3 weeks* time the seeds will break and are then ready to be 
sown in the seed-beds. 

Preparation of the Seed-beds and Sowing of Seeds .—^The soil should be 
preferably a sandy loam and should be trenched to about L 2 to 18 inches 
deep in October soon after the first rains fall. It should be carefully 
cleaned from all weeds, roots, stones, etc. The seed-beds should be in^a 
sheltered place, well protected from cold winds and as much exposed 
to the sun as possible. Plenty of well decayed manure must be added 
to the soil prior to sowing the seed. 

Sowing of the Seeds .—^The seeds are sown with the sand in beds 3 feet 
wide and about 16 feet long. The beds should be 18 inches apart. They 
are sown either in drills or broadcast. The first method should be 
preferred as in this way all the later treatments, thinning, weeding and 
hoeing are carried out more easily and perfectly. 
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The drills are made either with a stick or small axe about half-an-inch 
deep and two inches apart. After the seeds are sown they are covered 
with a little sifted soil, pressed lightly with a board and then watered. 

It is advisable that the watering in the first two weeks should be carried 
out with a watering can. During this period the beds must be covered 
with branches of trees to protect the seed from the birds and facilitate 
better germination. The seed-beds should be watered at least every 
other day during this period. 

In about 10 days’ time the young seedlings will appear. When they 
reach a height of 2 to 3 inches they are thinned out so that they are not 
closer than two inches apart. 

The beds are hoed every now and then to keep weeds down and are 
watered every week. The following winter the seedlings should be ready 
for transplanting in the nursery. 

Nursery ,—^The nursery soils should be composed of sandy loam. 
It is necessary that growth in the nursery should be fairly but not 
unreasonably quick and the light soils lend themselves nicely to this. 

The soil should bo dug to a depth of IS inches from October and 
properly cleaned as for the seed-beds. Tf the soil is poor, well-decayed 
manure should be added. It must be understood that it is unwise to 
plant young trees in heavily manured nursery land. On removal of 
ordinary orchard conditions with a poorer soil the tendency is for the 
trees to remain inert for some time previous to starting to grow. 

The planting is carried out from December to March depending on 
the weather and soil conditions. Rows of 20 feet long and 18 inches 
between them are made and the seedlings are planted 9 to 12 inches 
apart just a little deeper than they were in the seed-beds. 

The soil near the roots of the plants should be well treated. After 
planting they are watered and watering is continued every 8 to 10 days 
during the hot weather ; hoeings and weedings are also carried out at 
regular intervals. 

The seedlings, if properly looked after and under favourable conditions, 
should be ready for budding in June or in September with dormant 
budding. 

Propagation by Suckers ,—Apple trees and especially old ones give 
rise to a good number of suckers annually- These may be uprooted during 
the winter months and treated as in the case of seedlings above described. 
There is a belief among growers that trees worked on suckers have the 
tendency of giving rise to too many suckers, but this is incorrect as suckers 
are produced on the same principles as in the stool propagation which 
will bo described later and which is so commonly used in England and 
other apple-growing countries. 

Growers who desire to produce their own young trees may i‘asily do so 
with little more extra work by preparing a small seed-bed in a (corner 
of their orchard and raising their own seedlings in the way described above. 
These seedlings or the suckers, the latter being easily obtaiiK^d from 
older orchards, can be planted in two or three rows among the permanent 
tree-rows, and, when they jicquire the right size, can be budded with 
the desired varieties. 

Propagation by Stools and Layers ,—Stools and layers are the only 
methocis adopted in other more horticulturally advanced countries for 
raising apple stoo^. 
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These two methods have been experimentally adopted at Trikoukkia 
Station with stocks introduced from East Mailing, England, No. XII, 
No. II and No. IX, three years ago and, although these were planted on a 
comparatively poor and untrenched soil, the results obtained were very 
satii^actory. 

Propagation by Stools .—^The young trees which are to form the stools 
should be strong, healthy plants one or two-years-old and should be 
planted in the winter two feet apart in rows, the distance between the 
rows being three feet. The plants during the year are regularly watered 
and hoed to keep down weeds in the same manner as when dealing with 
nursery seedlings. 

A year latter, in February, the plants are cut back to 2 inches above 
soil-level, this treatment resulting in the growth of a number of young 
shoots. When these have attained a height of about 4 to 6 inches, s«il 
is drawn round the base of the shoots in a similar fashion to the earthing up 
of potatoes. Additional soil is added as growth proceeds until each stool 
is moulded up to a height of from 6 to 8 inches. 

In early winter the soil is removed from the base of the shoots and 
the rooted plants severed at the base from the parent stool. The stools 
are then exposed until a new crop of shoots is produced the following 
spring when the plants are treated in the same way as in the previous year. 

The shoots which have been earthed up will produce roots and when 
they are separated from the mother plants will form new plants which 
are planted in the nursery and treated as seedlings. 

The life of a stool may last for several years. In the first year 4 to 6 
young plants may be obtained and the number increases up to 15 as the 
stools get older. 

Propagation by Layers .—One year trees are planted in the winter 
on the slant in rows with the stem forming an angle of thirty to forty 
degrees with the ground and lying along the rows. The rows should be 
three-and-a-half feet apart and the distance between the individual 
plants in the row three feet. 

During the following winter the main sUuns and strong laterals are 
lightly trimmed, weak laterals are pruned to two or three buds from the 
base and the whole plant is laid and pegged down into the shallow drill 
so as to lie about two inches below ground-level. 

When the buds commence to swell in spring the stems should be 
completely covered with about 1 inch soil. From every bud a new shoot 
will be produced and when they reach a height of 5 inches they should be 
earthed up. Earthing should be continu^ as growth advances until 
they are covered with soil up to 6 to 8 inches. 

In the winter the soil is removed and each shoot will be found to 
possess a good root system on the spot covered with soil. 

The rooted shoots are cut off from the mother plants and planted 
in the nursery, while the parent stems are left exposed until the following 
spring when they are treated for a further production of young plants. 
The shoots which have failed to root may be allowed to remain for 
subsequent pegging down. 
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In order to attain good success in either of the two methods described, 
the soil in which the mother trees are planted should be a sandy loam 
properly prepared and manured with well decayed manure. Plenty 
of moisture is also required for root formation and the plants should be 
irrigated as often as possible. 

Stocks produced with the two methods described above are true to 
type with the advantage of fruiting earlier than seedlings. 

Budding and Grafting .—Budding of the apple stock is carried out in 
late spring, May to June, or in late summer, September. The latter is 
called dormant budding as the buds remain dormant till the next spring 
when growth commences. 

It has been found from experience that dormant budding gives a 
higher percentage of takes as the sap does not run too freely at that 
period yet the bark slips readily enough for good work to be done. 
The bud wood is better matured, and the stocks become bigger. Also 
it has been observed that dormant budding gives a much stronger shoot 
than spring budding. 

The ordinary shield method is used for budding. A good budder 
may have as much as 95% success with this method. 

The principal points to be borne in mind in budding are :— 

(1) The stocks should be in good condition and of the right size not 

thinner than three-quarters of an inch. 

(2) They should be in a growing condition and when the incision is 

made by the knife the bark should be separated from the wood 

freely. 

(3) The budwood should be of the current year and well matured. 

(4) The best buds are cut from branches growing towards the middle 

or lower portion of the tree. 

(5) The best buds to use are those which are developed first and are 

nearer the butt end of the branch than the tip. 

(6) The bud should separate easily and should bear a small piece of 

cambium. 

(7) The budwood shoulcl be kept in good condition and should never 

be allowed to dry out. 

(8) The budding should be made fi to 9 inches high from the ground. 

(9) The budwood should be obtained from healthy trees known to 

bear good crops for several successive years and of the desired 

variety. 

After budding the buds are tied with rafiia and are left so for 12 to 
15 daj^s. After this period the raffia is cut and those trees which have not 
taken are worked over again. The buds which have not taken will 
present a dark brown appearance. 

When the buds take, the plant is cut (i inches higher than the place 
of union. This will provide a “ stub ” to which the young growth from 
the bud is tied when it is 0 inches long, to support it from being blown of" 
by strong winds. The stub is cleanly removed the following winter. 

Grafting .—The best time for grafting is the spring soon after growth 
commences. 

Whip, bark and cleft grafting may bo practised, depending onjihe size 
of the stock and scions available. 
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For a successful grafting, the scions should be one-year-old and it is 
very important that they should be free from frost injury and in a dormant 
condition when applied. For this reason it is advisable to cut the scions 
10 to 12 inches long during the winter, make them into small bundles 
and place them in iSjxes containing sand. These boxes should be kept 
in a temperature of 40® F. till the time of grafting. 

Great attention should be paid in grafting so that the cambium of 
the scion and the cambium of the stock are in contact over as great an 
area as possible. 

The scion should have 3 to 4 well developed buds and the lowest 
bud should be just above the sloping cut. After the operation of grafting, 
the stock and scion are tied together with raffia, care being taken to prevent 
displacement. The point of contact and the sections close to it are then 
covered with melted wax to prevent the drying of the tissues directly 
concerned in the process of unification and are left so for 4 to 5 weeks.. 
During this period, if the grafting was successfully carried out, the union 
of stock and scion will take place and the buds will begin to give rise to 
shoots. The raffia is then cut off. 

Treatment after Budding and Grafting : 

(1) No shoots should be allowed to grow l)elow the union of stock and 

scion. 

(2) When the taken buds reach a height of 11 to 12 inches they should 

be staked to prevent them from being injured by strong winds, 

and keep the main shoot straight. 

(3) All the laterals should be removed and only the main shoot should 

be allowed to grow. 

(4) The main shoot should be headed back when it reaches a height 

of 30 inches. 

(5) The rows should be kept clean from weeds with frequent hoeings 

and regularly watered. 

The trees should be ready to be transplanted the following winter as 
maidens. 

Establishment of an Apple Orchard—Preparation of (he Land .—The soil 
should be trenched to 3 feet deep and any big roots, stones, etc., removed. 
This work should be carried out as early as possible after the first rains 
fall and the soil left rough to the exposure of rain, frost, etc., until the 
planting time. 

If the land is sloping it should be made into terraces and levelled, 
otherwise the surface soil which contains most of the soluble food 
substances, will be washed away when heavy rains fall and at the same 
time the roots of the trees will also be left exposed to cold winds, frost, etc. 

Drainage.--Nothing is more important than good drainage for 
successful apple growing. If the land is not naturally drained artificial 
drainage should be carried out. Well drained soil means long lived trees* 
with bigger crops and bf^tter quality fruit. The majority of the fruit 
orchards in the hill area are suffering tlirough bad drainage and one often 
hears complaints from growers that their trees grow quite well for some 
time and then suddenly cease to grow and gradually die off. The main 
cause of this is of course bad dminage. The trees grow satisfactorily 
and when the roots reach the underground water table, which is very 
high, they cannot perform their functions, become decayed and the death 
of the entire tree follows. 
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An easy and practical way of carrying out artificial drainage in the 
hill area where stones are in abundance is the following: 

A trench of 3 to 4 feet deep and 2^ feet wide is made towards the 
greatest slope of the orchard. Dry walls are then built at both sides 
of the trench each being 12 inches wide and 2J feet high. The space 
between the walls is covered in by means of long flat stones placed across 
the top, and after adding a layer of gravel and branches of trees to prevent 
the soil from falling into the trench, soil is added until the whole trench 
is brought to the same level as the other land. 

This method has been adopted at the Trikoukkia Station and worked 
very satisfactorily. 

PreparaUyry Manuring .—Four tons of well decayed manure should be 
applied to a donum of land and mixed with the soil prior to planting the 
trees. Lime should also be added to soils containing an abundance of 
organic matter as such soils are usually acid. Two hundred okes of quick 
lime should be applied to a donum of land after the trenching is carried 
out in November. 

Marking of Holes and Distances apart .—The distance recommended 
for the varieties now in use, namely, Perapedhi Large, and Perapedhi Red, 
is 22 to 25 feet apart. 

The practice followed by some growers of planting their trees closely 
and thinking that they will get more trees to a given area and 
subsequently bigger crop, is a wrong one and should be depricated. 

If the trees are planted at the proper distances the root system and 
branches of trees will have more room to develop properly, all the 
horticultural operations, such as pruning, spraying, cultivation, picking 
of fruit, etc., will be better carried out. A better circulation of air will 
also be allowed in the underground and aerial parts of the trees when they 
are planted at the proper ^stances and although a less number of trees 
is planted in the same area it will be found that in the long run the crop 
produced by these trees will be much bigger and the fruit of higher quality. 

The holes may be marked either in the square or triangular systems. 
In Cyprus where all the cultivation is done by hand whichever method 
is adopted does not matter as long as the trees are planted at the proper 
distances. 

Planting .—The apple tree may be planted from December till March, 
the actual time depending on soil and weather conditions. The best 
time to plant is when the soil is friable enough to sift well between the 
roots and it is far better to wait till this condition comes about, even if 
one has to wait till March. Naturally if such planting conditions occur 
earlier all the better but it is not the date or month that bring success 
but the condition of the soil. 

Before planting, all the damaged roots should be cut off cleanly with 
a sharp knife and planting should proceed as fast as possible so that 
the roots are as little as possible exposed to dry winds. 

If the land has not been previously trenched, holes of 3 feet deep and 
3 feet wide should be made and the trees planted in them. On opening 
the holes the surface soil should be placed on the one side of the hole and 
the subsoil on the other. When the holes are opened surface soil is first 
put in the hole to such a height so that the trees are not planted^ deeper 
than an inch from what they were in the nursery and then the actual 
planting proceeds. 
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The idea of putting the surface soil in the hole first is that most of the 
food substances contained in the surface soil owing to some soil organism 
(the nitrifying bacteria) found only on the top soil are in a soluble form 
and therefore ready to be absorbed by the young roots as soon as the 
tree takes and growth commences. 

In planting, the roots should be spread carefully on the soil and after 
being covered with 2 inches of surface soil the tree is slightly shaken, 
to allow a proper contact of the soil with the roots. More soil or subsoil 
is then added treading it firmly as it goes on to the roots layer by layer, 
instead of waiting till all the soil is in the hole before doing so. 

Loose planting is often the cause of failure in planting young trees 
in Cyprus. 

Staking .—The trees should be staked as soon after planting as possible. 
The stakes should be feet long and driven in 1^ feet leaving 2 feet^ 
above ground. 

It is preferable to drive the stakes in the holes as they are made and 
the tr<*es planted against them. This would save any damage which 
may be caused to the roots in driving the stakes after planting is 
completed. 

I’be best wood for stakes is “ Ladgia.” The part of the stake which 
will enter the soil should be tarred. If this is done, the stakes will last 
much longer. 

It is important that the part of the stem to be tied on the stake should 
be wrapped with a piece of sack or any other rug to prevent any possible 
damage which might be caused on the bark of the tree during strong winds. 

After staking is completed the trees are watered and in 8 to 10 days’ 
j-ime if no rain falls another watering is given. 

Building up of an Apple Tree —“ Pruning .”—In the first three or 
four years following planting the aims in pruning should be to train the 
tree to take the right shape and to build up the head of the tree to consist 
of 8 to 12 main branches “ Leaders ” regularly placed round the trunk 
of the tree and strong enough to be able to support heavy crops in later 
years. 

The shape most suited to the apple tree is the cup shape. With this 
shape the centre of the tree is kept opened and the air, sun, etc., can be 
better circulated to all the surface parts of the trees thus obtaining fruit 
of better size, flavour and colour. To give this shape to the tree soon 
after it is planted it is cut to the height at which it is desired to form the 
head of the tree. This varies from 2 to 4 feet according to variety, stock 
used, and situation of the orchard. 

For Cyprus conditions and with the varieties now in use the short 
stem trees should be preferred. Short stem trees suffer less from the 
strong winds so prevalent in the hill area, all the horticultural operations, 
pruning, s|)raying, thinning and picking of fruit, are more easily and 
perfectly carried out and generally speakmg the trees are better managed. 

The young tree should therefore be cut soon after planting to 2 to 6 
inches from soil level. In the spring when the buds begin to grow 3 
shoots, the strongest and most suitably placed towards the top end of 
the tree are allowed to remain and eventually become the foundation 
branches of the tree. All the other shoots are removed as soon as they 
appear. 
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In the following winter pruning consists of cutting off from 
one-third to one-sccond or more of the previous season’s growth ; the 
stronger and more robust the growth the more may be left. When 
growth appears to be weak two-thirds of the growth may be removed. 

The second year’s growth will start from the 3 branches left and should 
be strong and vigorous. From these 3 branches many others will start 
and in May-Jun© 6 to 8 shoots the strongest and those which follow the 
course of the previous year’s growth and extend in the same direction 
are allowed to grow removing all the others by cutting them off close to 
the stem and leaving no stub. This will give an extra flow of sap to 
those which are left. 

In the winter pruning, about half of the year’s growth of the main 6 
or 8 branches should be cut off. The laterals are shortened to 4 to 6 
inches and a few twigs may be also left. 

The third year’s growth will commence on the 6 or 8 branches left 
the previous year and during May-^June thinning out of undesirable 
shoots is again practised, allowing 3 or 4 more branches to grow as 
leaders where there is any vacant place. 

The winter pruning will find the tree with 10 to 12 main branches 
“ I^eadcrs ” regularly placed around the trunk of the tree and at this 
point it may bo said that the permanent foundational structure and shape 
of the tree have been established. These main shoots are cut off to 
one-third of the year’s growth and all laterals are shortened back to 
4 to 6 inches again. From this period and onwards pruning will consist of : 

(1) shortening back the leaders by one-third to one-second of the 

previous year’s growth. 

(2) shortening back to 4 to 6 inches all laterals in order to encourage 

the formation of fruit spurs. 

(3) removing all,dead wood and any crossing branches. 

(4) keeping the open shax)e of the tree by removing any shoots 

which may be growing towards the centre. 

(5) bringing about a balance between the root system and 

overground parts of the trees so that regular annual crops are 

obtained. 

Pruning is very essential to the longevity and regular bearing of the 
trees and to the improvement of the size, colour and general quality of 
the fruit. 

In pruning cuts should be made always on the slant and as close 
to an outside bud as possible. All large wounds should be coated at 
once with grafting wax or tar. 

Fruiting ,—The apple trees begin to produce their first fruits, according 
to the variety and stock used, from the third till the sixth year after their 
planting. Trees worked on dwarf stocks produce fruit earlier than trees 
worked on vigorous stocks. The maximum crop is obtained when the 
trees are from 18 to 25-years-old. 

An apple tree under favourable conditions may be grown quite 
profitably for over 60 years. The average crop produced by a properly 
looked after apple tree should be from 70 to 100 okes. 

Thinning of the Fruit .—^This is one of the most important operations 
in apple growing and growers are earnestly urged to practise jt if they 
desire fruit of the best quality and size to be secured. 
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Apart from the production of fine fruit, thinning of fruit is essential 
for the well-being of the trees themselves. The root system and leaves 
of the trees are able to manufacture enou^ food for only a certain amount 
of fruit and if all the fruit carried were allowed to remain on the trees 
it would be more than they could support and the whole of their energies 
would be spent in attempting to develop and ripen a very large crop of 
small and low quality fruit to the exclusion of putting out fruit spurs 
and laterals for next year’s crop. That would mean the receiving of 
a big crop of small sized and low quality fruit, which naturally will be 
sold at low prices as compared with that which fine fruit would fetch, 
and the probable loss of a profitable crop in the succeeding year. 

It is a well-known fact among fruit growers in Cyprus that trees 
which are left unpruned and no thinning of fruit has been adopted bear 
only in alternate years. One often finds in the hill area bunches of 6 to 
8 apples all left to develop and this is one of the many reasons why thef 
fruit produce in Cyprus is not of that high stand£urd that could be 
produced. No more than 1 to 2 apples should be allowed to grow on a 
bunch. 

The first thinning is carried out two weeks after the fruit is set when 
four apples are allowed to remain on a bunch and the second thinning 
two weeks later when the fruit will be sufficiently developed to enable 
growers to choose the best two fruits to be left, the other two being 
removed. 

Cuitimtion and Fertilizing ,—^The soil should be forked at least once 
every month during the summer months to keep down weeds and preserve 
the soil moisture so essential to the trees. In November the land should 
be forked to 6 to 8 inches deep and left rough as it is not until the following 
April when the basins are made for the irrigation of the trees during the 
hot weather. The trees should be irrigated according to the nature of 
the soil every two to four weeks. 

As regards the manuring of the apple trees and the kind and quantity 
of manure to be used no definite rules can be laid down. This depends 
so much on general soil conditions, age of tree and the extend of 
exhaustion of natural supplies. 

Generally speaking for the first few years following planting the trees 
require no manuring as the manure added prior to planting should be 
sufficient for the trees to carry on well till the fruiting commences. If 
the growth appears to be weak then a small quantity of sulphate of 
ammonia 50 to 100 drams per tree may be given just before growth starts. 

When the trees begin to bear they should be manured at least every 
other year with organic manure. A quantity of 4 to 6 okes of well decayed 
manure should be given to every tree. It should be applied in the winter 
and it should be placed around the tree two feet from the stem. In the 
spring just before growth commences a complete fertilizer may be used.** 
It should consist of 4 parts of nitrogen, 8 parts of superphosphates and 
4 parts of potash. 

The quantity required will depend again on general soil conditions 
and age of trees. About to 2 okes per tree may be regarded as 
sufficient for trees 8 to lO-years-old. This is best applied by either 
scattering broadcast round the tree, two feet from the stem to two feet 
beyond the branches or digging a trench 8 to 9 inches deep all round the 
tree just as far as the branches spread and sowing the fertilizer in that. 
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Liming. —^Lime is very essential for the apple tree and it should be 
applied to the soil at least every other year. A quantity of 200 okes of 
quick lime should be enough for a donum of land and it should be added 
in winter. 

lime apart from the mechanical effect that it has on the soil can act 
also as a liberator on the various food substances and especially on 
phosphoric acid in the soil and turn them into a soluble form available 
for the roots of the plants. Besides its specific actions in thus rendering 
more soluble the soil constituents which nourish the plant lime exerts 
a very beneficial action by neutralizing the acids produced by the decay 
and nitrification of organic matter in the soil. It has been proved 
experimentally that lime is necessary as a base for the requirements of 
various artificial manures such as sulphate of ammonia, super¬ 
phosphates, etc. 

In Cyprus where apple trees are usually interplanted with various 
vegetables, potatoes, etc., and great quantities of natural and artificial 
manures are used lime is absolutely essential and it should be considered 
as a fertilizer of first necessity. 

Varieties—Introduced Varieties : 

(1) Ferapedhi Ijarge (similar to the variety f^rd Derby —^This 
variety has been introduced about 40 years ago and has been a great 
success under Cyprus conditions. Although a culinary apple it is locally 
consumed as a dessert. The tree grows over 30 feet high and bears 
heavy crops when properly looked after. An apple tree of this variety 
has produced in 1035 at Kakopctria 250 okes of fruit. The fruit is very 
large, green with yellowish stripes when fully ripe ; apples weighing 
150 drams each are often produced. 

During the last few years an export trade has been established with 
Egypt and Palestine for this variety, the fruit being sold from 3p. to 
irp. per oke on the spot. 

(2) Peraf)€dhi lied (similar to the variety " Devonshire Quarrenden ”).— 
This variety has been introduced at the same time as Perapedhi Large 
and has also proved a great success. The tree has a tendency for a very 
upright growth and may reach a height of over 30 feet. The fruit is 
small to medium size, deeply coloured dark red when fully ripen and of 
a very good flavour and taste. It is a dessert apple and is much preferred 
to the Perapedhi Large for local consumption; owing to its soft texture 
it cannot stand long journeys and attempts to export this variety have 
not proved satifactory. 

Louredia, Kontonourika and Prodhrmnos Large Red arc thrive other 
important varieties introduced about 25 years ago and doing exceptionally 
well under Cyprus conditions. 

The Department of Agriculture has imported during the last four 
years some of the best varieties growing in England and is trying them 
out at the Experimental Station, Trikoukkia, in order to ascertain whether 
these varieties could be as successful in Cyprus as they are in England 
and those which will succeed will be recommended to growers for further 
propagation. These varieties include 7 dessert varieties, viz.; Beauty 
ot BcUhy Blenheim orange, Belle de boskoop, Cox's orange pippin, Laodon'a 
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Superb, Worcester Pearmain, Ellison's orange and 3 culinary, viz. : 
Brainly^8 Seedling, Newton wonder and Grenadier. Until results from these 
varieties are available, growers are advised to concentrate on the 
pro])agation of the above-mentioned five varieties. 

Local Varieties. —The following are some of the principal varieties 
established through natural cross fertilization and at present growing at 
Prodhromos : 

Sweet varieties : Mouscomila, Olycondla, Zarpoudia, Mos/ilomila, 
Foulloinila, Bastardika, Tiromila. 

Sour varieties ; Picromila, Karamalloudia, Kokkinomila, Papiroudia, 
Platefilla, Frouyioynila, Rodornila, Gadouronnila, Samrnadomila 
and Bordonomela. 

Bastardika, Mouscomila and Foullomila are very good eating varieties. 
The rest of the varieties are only suitable for cider making, a drink verv 
popular in Europe and America. At the latter place a cider day is held 
annually on which cider is the only drink served. 

The variety Gadouromila is a good keeper and can be kept in excellent 
condition in cool places till April-May. 

('rofis Pollination. —It is advisable not to stick to one variety only 
in planting up an apple orchard. A few trees of other varieties apart from 
the main one flowering at the same time should be planted for cross 
pollination. Most of the apple varieties are self-sterile but even with the 
self-fertile ones it has been experimentally prov(‘d that they are sc^t more 
fruit when crossed with another suitable variety. 

Insect Pests. —The following are some of the most important insect 
pests attacking the apple tree :— 

(1) Codling Moth (Oarpocapsa pomonella). —This pest is widely spread 
in all the apple-growing villages and as much as 90% of the fruit 
is attacked where it is uncontrolled. Control can be obtained by spraying 
the trees with lead arsenates, the first spraying being carried out when 
three-fourths of the petals have fallen, thirteen drams of lead arsenate 
with the required spreader, or one packet of lead arsenate with spreader 
as supplied by the Agricultural Department being mixed with 10 okes of 
water. A second spraying should be done about 18 days later, using the 
same materials or 50 drams of white oil emulsion instead of the spreader. 
Two or three further sprayings should be carried out at intervals of two 
weeks with lead arsenate and white oil emulsion as for the second spraying. 
This spraying programme has been carried out at Perapedhi with a 
95% success. In addition to this spraying all fallen fruit should be 
collected and destroyed frequently as it usually (contains the larva of this 
pest. During the first week of June bandages of sacking or rugs should 
be placed on the trees, and these will give shelter to the larvae which can 
then be destroyed. Instead of these bandages, bands . of chemically 
treated paper can be used, any larvae sheltering in these being killed 
by the chemicals. 

(2) Apple Sirividhi (Hyijorunneuia padellus). —The larvae of this pc^t 
eat the leaves and young shoots of the tree causing complete defoliation 
if left unchecked. It can be controlled by sprayings with lead arsenate 
in the same proportion as for the first spraying against the Codling Moth, 
as soon as the small larvae appear. Two or three sprayings at intervals 
of two weeks should give a proper control. 
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(3) Woolly Aphis (Eriosma lanigerum ),—^This serious pest is to be 
found in almost every apple-growing village and when in great numbers 
it causes severe damage to the entire tree by sucking the sap. It can be 
controlled by spraying with nicotine sulphate five drams to ten okos of 
water with twenty-five drams of soft soap as a spreader. Nicotine 
sulphate is a contact wash and must cover well every individual insect 
in order to obtain satisfactory results. It should be applied as soon as 
the pest appears and several sprayings should be carried out to keep this' 
insect in check. Large wounds on the trees should be avoided. If there 
are any large wounds great numbers of insects will be found on them and 
in such a case they should be painted over with linseed oil or paraffin 
and then the wound carefully cleaned with a sharpened knife and painted 
over with grafting wax or tar. Badly affected shoots should be removed 
and destroyed immediately. 

(4) Scale Insect (Parlatoria olea ).—This pest attacks the stem and 
branches of the trees and also sucks the sap. It can be controlled with 
sprayings in the winter soon after pruning with white oil emulsion seventy 
drams to ten okes of water. The spraying should be applied with great 
pressure well over the tree. 

(5) Wood l^eopard Moth (Zeuzera pyrina ).—The larvae of this y)est 
bore into the wood of stem and branches and cause great damage to the 
tree. It can be controlled by means of a wire pushed into the hole as 
far as possible in order to destroy the larvae. Also if a few crystals of 
paradichlorobenzene or a piece of cotton soaked with benzine can be 
placed in the hole and the hole then closed with grafting wax or clay 
this will cause the death of the larvae. 

More particulars of the insect pests attacking the apple tree may be 
found in the Agricultural Department Ijcaflet No. 22. 

Fungus Diseases. 

1. Powdery Mildew .—This disease as the name implies is caused by one 
of the so-called “ Powderv’’ mildews and is of the same nature and 
family as the well-known powdery mildews of the vine, rose and water 
melon. It is, however, distinct from these and can attack only apples 
and pears. 

As with other powdery mildews the fungus consists of a network o^ 
fungus threads on the surface of the attacked plant and obtains its 
nourishment by means of suckers penetrating below the surface. Masses 
of spores are borne on slender stalks and give diseased parts of the plant 
the familiar powdery appearance. 

The parts of the plant affected are the leaves and twigs. At the end 
of the season when the leaves have fallen diseased twigs of the current 
year’s growth can easily be recognized by this white appearance. It is 
in the buds of such twigs that the fungus passes the winter in a dormant 
state. When those buds which are infected but not killed oj>en, all 
leaves produced are infected and appear as a white rosette of leaves. 

This constitutes the primary infeKion and it'is from here that spores 
are carried on to healthy lea\'e8 and so produce secondary infection and, 
if weather conditions are suitable, the disease may rapidly spread through 
the plantation. 
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The disease can best be controlled therefore by eliminating the sources 
of the primary infection. This is done by pruning off all the mildewed 
shoots which can be seen in the autumn. These should be cut off a 
short distance below the whithered part as these buds are also likely to 
be infected though not visibly so. 

Trees should be again gone over in the spring and all freshly opened 
.mildewed shoots removed. 

2. Scab or Black Spot .—^This disease causes dark olive green scabs 
on the leaves and fruit. On the leaves these are of irregular shape of a 
sooty appearance and frequently follow the veins. On the fruit the 
fungus forms slightly sunken spots which vary in size and shape according 
to the development of the fruit at the time of attack. If the fruit is 
severely attacked when young considerable cracking and distortion may 
take place. The young twigs are also attacked and it is from these that 
the disease starts each year. 

Control measures consist of cutting out diseased twigs and in spraying 
the trees with Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphur. The first spraying 
should be done when the trees are in the pink bud stage—^just before 
flowering—a second spraying should be given when the petals fall and 
can conveniently be combined with the first lead arsenate spray for Codling 
Moth. 

3. Root Rot .—Trees growing in undrained situations are occasionally 
attacked by the white Root Rot. The symptoms are a general yellowing 
of the foliage and a heavy fruit set—^the fruit, however, remaining small. 
The tree usually dies the following year. On digging up such a tree it 
will be found that most of the fine root system has been destroyed and 
that the large roots are covered with strands of white fungus and a 
fluffy accumulation of greenish grey fungus threads. 

Affected trees should be removed with as much of the root system as 
pot^ible and the hole left exposed to the sun. 

Where this disease is suspected the advice of an Agricultural Offioer 
should be sought. 


Vine Experiment Station, Saittas. 

In the March 1937 issue of the ^yiyru8 Agricultural Journal, observations 
were made on the results of certain experiments at Saittas. These 
experiments have now been carried on for five years and the results of 
the past year have borne out the results obtained previously. 

The varieties under discussion are the three well known local 
varieties:— 

(a) Local Red or Mavron. 

(b) Local White or Xynisteri. 

(c) Local colour variety or Marathcftico. 

(a) Local Red, Mavron. 

This variety is growing over 99% of Cyprus vineyards and trials 
were continued to find out if yields would be improved by more suitable 
methods of pruning and cultivation. 
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Again results showed that short pruning to the shape of a small tree 
with 3-4 arms, with a bearer with 2 eyes on each arm, led to an increase 
peld of from 30% to 40% over plots treated in the usual Cyprus way. 
Furthermore it is noted that vines are more vigorous if pruned in this 
manner. 


(6) Local White, Xynistebi* 

Experiments with this variety demonstrate the value of long pruning, 
i.c. with bearers containing about four eyes. Once again the yields of 
plots that were given long pruning are more than three times those of 
plots pruned in the usual Cyprus way. 

(c) Maratheftioo. 

Experiments were continued in order to find which method of pruning 
is most suitable for this variety. The Cyprus method is compared with 
both long and short pruning and, although results are inconclusive, it 
appears that long pruning gives the best yield. Growth, however, is more 
vigorous on vines that are pruned short. 

Once again the variety reacted very well to topping the shoots before 
flowering and yields from topped plots were about double those from 
untopped plots. 

Experiments on Sulphurs. 

An experiment was carried out at Saitta, on a plot of vines, with the 
object of testing the efficiency of a black ” sulphur produced locally. 

A plot was divided in two equal parts, the half being treated 
with imported sulphur (usually used in Cyprus), the other hall* being 
treated with the local black sulphur. 

Four treatments were given to each plot at the same date and hour, 
on the follov/ing dates :— 

1st sulphuring on the 24th April, 1937. 

2nd sulphuring on the 2nd June, 1937. 

3rd sulphuring on the 23rd June, 1937. 

4th sulphuring on the 8th July, 1937. 

The season was favourable to the development of oidium all over the 
Island. 

ResvXU: 

(1) No oidium in the plot sulphured with imported sulphur. 

(2) A small attack, rising up to 2% of the plot, was observed in the 

plot treated with the local black sulphur. 

(3) No burning, occasioned by the sulphur, was observed in either 

of the plots. 

(4) The imported sulphur appears to be more adherent than the 

local sulphur. 

The experiment will be continued in 1938 with the addition of a 
complementary plot to be left as control. 
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The Ox-Warble Fly. 

The Government VetcTinary Service is at present engaged on work which 
will, it is lioped, bring about a considerable reduction in the prevalence^ 
of the ox-warble fly, a pest which at present causes much economic loss 
to farmers and to those interested in the trade in hides. 

Every farmer is acquainted with the difficulty of controlling working 
oxen when they are being attacked by theses flies on bright days during 
the early months of the year, but few persons associate the attacks of the 
flies with the warbles (atharka), small tumours which appear on the backs 
of the animals during the period December to April. Each of these 
swellings contains a short thick maggot which is the larva of the fly. 
When the larva is mature it forces its way through the hole which it has 
made in the animal’s skin, falls to the ground and forms a pupa from 
which in the course of a few weeks the adult fly emerges. The fly deposits 
its eggs on the skin of the cattle, usually on the lower portions of the 
limbs or below the adbomcn. When depositing its eggs the fly causes 
a considerable amount of alarm to the cattle. Within a short time each 
egg hatches out into a very small larva (worm) which perforates the skin 
and travels through the tissues to the wall of the oesophagus (gullet), 
where it remains several months before passing on to a new position 
underneath the skin of the animal’s back. It then bores a hole in the 
skin through which it breathes, and it grows and develops for a further 
three or four months before it is ready to emerge from the hole. 

The presence of the larva in the animal seldom affects the animal’s 
health but the parasite is of great economic importance for two reasons : 
firstly, the excitement of the cattle (caused by the adult fly when 
ovipositing) makes it necessary to stop working the animals during the 
bright spring days when the flics are prevalent, otherwise serious 
accidents may occur, and secondly, the hofes made in the skin by the 
larvae never completely heal and are always found when the animal’s 
hide is tanned, thus rendering the hide of very low value. 

Experience in other countries has shewn that the larvae can be easily 
destroyed by the application of a suitable dressing which will penetrate 
the breathing holes in tlu^ warbles on the animals’ backs, and that further 
infestation in the following season can be prevented in this manner. 
It has also been shewn that the adult fly lives only a very short time and 
that it does not fly far from the locality in which it emerged from its pupa. 

Preliminary control dressings, accompanied by a survey of the 
prevalence of warbles, were carried out early in 1937 in a group of villages 
south of Famagusta. More extensive work this season has been carried 
out since December, 1937, monthly dressings being carried out on all 
cattle in some 25 villages in the south-eastern part of the Island (part of 
Famagusta and Larnaca Districts), 50 villages in the north-western part 
(portions of Nicosia and Kyrenia Districts) and a group of 12 villages in 
the south of Paphos District. The dressings are made free of charge 
by the Veterinary staff, owners are required only to bring their cattle 
to an appointed central place in each village (in order to expedite the 
work) and the village authorities are asked to assist in ensuring that 
every animal is so produced (if any affected animals were left untreated 
the success of the scheme would be spoiled to a great extent). The 
dressing will be repeated monthly until April, 1938, and it is hoped to 
extend the campaign to a considerably greater area next season. 
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The total eradication of the warble pest from cattle in Cyprus should 
prove to be neither difficult nor expensive to accomplish, provided there 
is active co-operation on the part of village authorities and owners of 
cattle. It is pleasing to record that su(;h (^o-operation has be(*n 
forthcoming and that the work hitherto carried out, involving the 
examination and treatment of over 25,000 cattle, has Ihh'ii done without 
any need for the use of compulsory powers. 

March, 1938. R. J. R. 


Pests and Diseases of the Carob Tree. 

The More Important Pests of the Carob Tree. 

White Scale (Aspidiotus hederaa, Vallot).—Although several 
different kinds of scale insects attack the carob tree this is the only one 
whose attack is ever serious, but the attacks of this scale sometimes 
occur to a very serious extent in some localities, the branches, leaves and 
pods being thickly covered with the small white scales. 

Owing to the trees being large and evergreen thorough spraying at 
any time would be difficult but would be effective if done with white 
oil emulsion. Alternatively, very badly infested trees can be severely 
pruned and then sprayed or painted with an oil emulsion. 

Carob Moth (Myelois ceratoniae, Zell.).—This insect attacks dried 
fruit and other stored products, including stored carobs, and it also 
attacks the carob pods while they are still on the tree. From pods 
attacked on the tree a sticky juice exudes which falls on to the leaves 
and twigs below. 

Against attacks in stores fumigation would be effective in suitable 
stores but is not usually practicable. Stores should be thoroughly 
cleaned before use and attacked carobs should not be mixed with sound 
ones. 

Boring Beetles (especially Ceramhyx veXviinus, Brull.).—These 
insects tunnel inside the trunk and branches gradually causing the death 
of the tree. When the holes are seen, owing to the sawdust-like material 
ejected from them, the insects can be killed by pushing a wire as far as 
possible into the hole or inserting a small amount of para dichlorobenzene 
into the hole and then sealing the hole with grafting wax or cl&y. 

Carob Midge (Asphondylia gennadii, March.).—This insect causes 
the stunting of carob pods known as “ Brachycarpia ” disease, which is 
due to the presence of its larva in the young developing pod. The insect 
lays its eggs in the flowers or young pods in the autumn and the larvae 
feed inside the pods in the winter. In the early spring the attacked pods 
remain small and become misshapen while the healthy pods are growing 
rapidly. The adult insects come out of the pods from about the end of 
April to June. There are at least two further generations in the young 
carobs of the earlier flowerings during the summer and autunm. 
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Control measures have not been found practicable against this insect 
although it appears that, where it could l)e done, the collection and 
destruction of the dwarfed an<l misshapen iwds in April, before the adults 
emerge, would reduce considerably the attack on the new pods in the 
autumn. 


Diseases of the Carob Tree. 

The carob tree, in common with most plants which are indigenous to 
the area in which they are cultivated, is not subject to any disease whicl^ 
seriously affects the crop. 

The leaves and pods arc occasionally attacked by a fungus, Cercospom 
ceratoniae Sacc., which causes small circular brown spots up to 1 cm. 
in diameter. It is more frequently seen on trees which are in a weak 
condition. 

Mildew, Oidium cpratoniae Ames, occurs on both leaves and pods and 
may cause slight deformation of the latter when attacked in the young 
stage. 

Other and more serious diseases are those caused by fungi attacking 
the trunk and main branches. These are usually wound parasites and 
obtain entry through injuries such as broken branches, etc. The one most 
commonly met with is Oanoderma applancUum (Pers.) Pat. This fungus 
produces a cushion-like fructification with a golden brown velvety surface 
and is seen on old branches on the crotch or more frequently at the base 
of the trunk. This only appears after the fungus has penetrated a 
considerable distance into the wood. Trees can best be protected by 
cutting away dead branches so as not to leave a snag and covering the 
wound with paint. When seen the fungus should be cut out and destroyed 
to prevent the dissemination of spores. The fungus is not likely to attack 
trees which are well cared for and are carefully pruned. 


Some Literature on the Carob Tree. 

P. Gennadius, The Carob Tree, 

Cyprus OazeUe .—“ Agricultural Supplement ” : Carobs, the Consols 
of Cyprus, 

E. Sanvaigso, Les culture sur le littoral de la Mediterranie, 

Ch. Pelaghias, Le carouhier el la caroube, 

M. Schwartzman, The Carob Tree md its CuUivalion in Palestine, 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters O. or T, after each 
title. 


BULIiETINS. 

Industrial Series : 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyprus.” By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—” The Tanning Industry.” By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 
Horticultural Series: 

No. 1.—“ Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine, 
with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cyprus.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. E. 

No. 2.—” Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.Sc. (Agr.) 
E,, G. cfe T. 

The above two series are now combined and the following have been 
published :— 

No. 3.—“ Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.” By A. Pitcairn. 
E,, G. T, 

No. 4.—“ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.” E, 
Entomological Series : 

No. 1.—Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.” 

By Ch. G. Pelaghias, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.), (also 
Corrigendum). E. 

No. 2.—” A Survey of Olive Pests.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E. , G. <fc T. (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—” Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. E., G. J? T. 

No. 4.—” Injurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Mycological Series: 

No. 1.—“The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D.I.C. E., G, T, (G. out of print.) 

Leaflets. 

No. 1.—“Petroleum Emulsion.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” G. 

No. 3.—“ Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” G. (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—” The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G. 

No. 5.—“ Carpooapsa ” G. (Replaced by No. 22.) 
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No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.” E, O. de T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational Series). 

No. 7.—“ Cultivation of Almond Trees.” O, (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” 6r. (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—“ Control Measures for Red Scale of Citrus.” O, (Out of 
print). 

No. 10.—“ Seed Beds.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—“ The Collection of Sumach.” G. 

No. 12.—“ The Almond Pest (EuryUmaamygdcdi, End.) ” E,, G, d? T, 

(Out of print.) 

No. 13.—“ Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.” 
E,, G. do T. (Out of print.) 

No. 14.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E., G. d? T. (Out of print; roplace(f 
By No. 17). 

No. 15.—“ Warble Flies.” E., G. do T. (E. out of print.) 

No. 16.—“ Downy Mildew of the Vine (Plaamopara riticola)P G. d? T. 

No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E.y G. do T, (Replaces No. 14.) 
No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” G. do T. 

No. 19. — “ The Production of Silage.” E., G. do T, (Out of print ; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20.—Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E. 
(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21.—“ (keratitis capitaia, Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.” 
E., G, do T, 

No. 22.—‘‘ Pests of the Apple Tree.” E., G. do T. (Replaces No. 5.) 
Educational Series : 

No. 1.—“ Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 2.—“ Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E., G. do T. 
No. 3.—“ Agricultural Calendar.” E.y G. d? T. 

No. 4.—“ linseed (Ldnium usitatissimum).'' E.y G. dh T. 

No. 5.—“ Sesame (Sesamurn indicum),'' E.y G. do T. 

No. 6. — “ Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 7.—“ Production of Silage.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 8.—“ Sericulture.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 9.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E., G. do T. 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 
E.y G. do T. 

No. 11.—“ Flax.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 12.—“ Diseases of Poultry.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 13.—“ Irrigation in Cyprus.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 14.—” Cereal Crops.” E.y G. do T. 

No. 16.—“ Diseases of Sheep and Goats.” E,, G. do T» 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price per number, 
or by post 4^7. 

Annual subscri])tion payable in advance 16p. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18//. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 1 12 0 

„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2^. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 45. For every additional 8 words 6/?. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the lOth of the month of issue. 


The ** Cyprus Agricultural Journal ” is published in March, June 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rdsts with 
the authors. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Bbpresentative Stations. 

DECEMBER, 1937. 



jShade temperature | 


Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

1 

i 'g'S 

No. of 
days 
ram 


If SI 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

o O 

i ^.2 


S o 

Ni^$ia District: 








Nicosia . 

05.42 

46.10 

0.06 

3 

0.03 

2.30 


Athalassa. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.24 

— 

Morphou . 

Maknseras. 

69.97 

46.03 

0.31 

4 

0.10 

2.04 

— 

— 

— 

0.40 

1 

0.40 

4.44 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

69.71 

46.71 

0.66 

4 

0.26 

3.15 

-- 

Akbyritou. 

67.30 

42.60 

0.62 

3 

0.49 

2.53 

— 

Rizokarpaso 
LefkoniKO ... 

— 

— 

1.25 

5 

0.50 

4.38 


— 

— 

0.25 

3 

0.11 

2.82 

— 

Larfiaca District: 








Lamaca . 

66.52 

47.61 

— 

— 

— 

4.72 


Lefkara 

— 

— 

0.20 

1 

0.20 

4.83 

— 

Limassol Distnct: 








Limassol . 

67.61 

49.00 

0.79 

8 

0.34 

3.60 

- - 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

1.68 

9 

0.50 

3.79 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

52.62 

40.75 

2.90 

5 

1.40 

6.56 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

1.26 

5 

0.37 

4.70 

— 

Pathos District: 
Paphos . 








— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.57 


Polis... . 

— 

— 

0.55 

2 

0.3i) 

3.42 

— 

Kyrenia District : 







1 

Kyrenia . 

66.72 

52.00 

0.99 

9 

0.26 

4.48 

1 


JANUARY, 1938. 


Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

.59.19 

42.10 

2.94 

20 

0,90 

3,71 


Athalassa . 

— 

- 

2.69 

14 

0.78 

3.33 


Morphou . 

Maknaeras. 

60.10 

43.30 

3.73 

18 

0.43 

3.17 


— 

— 

9.05 

12 

1.80 

6.(X) 


Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

62.90 

42.48 

4.39 

15 

1.30 

4.57 


Akhyritou. 

60.55 

39.74 

3.99 . 

17 

1.07 

.3.24 

-- 

Rizokarpaso 

— 

— 

8.79 

14 

3.15 

6.18 

— 

Lefkoniko. 

— 

— 

3.17 

13 

1.20 

2.91 

— 

Larfiaca District: 








Itamaca . 

60.42 

40.84 

3.93 

10 

0.95 

5.16 

— 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

8.09 

14 

1.72 

5.12 

— 

Limnssol District: 








Limassol . 

62.19 

44.71 

6.36 

18 

0.96 

4.48 

— 

Saittas ... 

— 

— 

9.67 

19 

1.63 

6.56 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

43.40 

31.75 

21.15 

20 

2.80 

8.55 

7,10,15, 

Alekhtora ... 

— 

— 

8.52 

16 

1.25 

5.12 

‘23,24, 

Pc^hos District: 
Paphos . 






3.92 

26,30. 

Polis. 

— 

— 

6.89 

13 

0.90 

3.68 

— 

Ksenia District : 
Ryrenia . 








60.55 

[ 

48.20 

6.91 

20 

l.,32 

5.71 

— 


.ATo^e.-^ompiled from retuma fumiAed by Public Works Department. 
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FEBBUABY, 1938. 



Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

District 
and Station 

Mean 

II 




5S on 
ich 
fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

H.S 


Grei 

fal 

one 

Ave 

for 

jej 

me 

;• k c 

« g 

Nicoiia Diitriet: 








Nicosia . 


40.18 

2.33 

15 

0.75 

2.47 

9,25 

Athalossa . 

— 

— 

1.70 

8 

0.53 

2.13 


Morphou . 

Maluiaeras. 

58.80 

40.61 

2.70 

1.95 

11 

2 

0.85 

1.80 

•2.42 

4.50 

— 

Famaguita Diitriet: 








Famagusta. 

»a.57 

41.67 

2.02 

9 

0.34 

2.76 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Rizolcarpaso 
Lefkoiiiko. 

59.40 

38.00 

1.70 

9 

0.42 

2.00 

— 

— 

— 

2.60 

1.28 

12 

10 

0.06 

0.34 

3.60 

2.42 

— 

Lamaca District: 








Larnaca .j 

00.50 

40.57 

1.94 

7 

0.60 

3.14 

— 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District: 

— 

- 

•2.16 

0 

0.68 

3.43 


Limassol . 

01.00 

43.00 

2.22 

15 

0.80 

2.73 


Saittas . 

— 

- _ 

4.60 

14 

1.46 

5.01 

10,-26 

Trikoukkia. 

41.7*2 

29.00 

10.23 

14 

1.06 

tj.93 

1,5-n 

Alekhtora. 

— 

- 

3.98 

13 

0.80 

3.89 

•21--25 

Paphos District: 








Paphos . 

— 

— 

— 

— 


3.48 

— 

Polis. 

— 

— 

1.85 

7 

0.70 

3.-26 

— 

Kyrcnia District: 
Kyrenia . 

1 5H.14 

45.54 

5.81 

14 

2.41 

1 4.69 

— 


NoU .—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 


The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 


LIST 

OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 
Nicosia District. 

1938. 

Vittage 

OwneFs name 

Reg. No. 

Akaki 

.. Miohael Th. Rafti 

29 

Argaki 

Polyvios Theophani 

163 

Astromeritis 

Christoforos Evangel! 

26 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 

262 

Lefka 

Hussein Djafer Arabadji 

265 

Louroujina 

.. Mehmed Youssouf Mukhtar 

22 

Lymbia 

.. Andronikos Petri 

32 

do. 

.. Kyr. Constantinou 

33 

Mammari 

.. Nicolas Haji Haralambou 

206 

Morphou 

.. Vasilis T. Spanos 

18 

do. 

Andreas Ahapittas 

• • 249 

Yen 

., Yeoryos Petri 

Labnaca District. 

.. 16 

Alaminos 

.. Rifat Jumaa 

260 

do. 

.. Salih Jumaa 

64 

Aradhippou 

.. Costis Kyriakou 

15 

do. 

.. Lefteris Towli 

.. 226 

do. 

Andreas Qregori Orphanou 

277 
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Village 


Oumer's name 


Reg. No 

Athienou 


Haris Antoni 

.. 

66 

do. 


Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

,, 

96 

do. 


Vasilis M. Phiakou 

,, 

159 

do. 


Nicolas Vassili Yiancou 

,, 

276 

Lamaca 


Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 


Panayis Theodosi 


106 



Famagusta District. 



Akanthou 


Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Asha 


Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 


Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 


Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

do. 


Elengou Prokopi 


274 

do. 


Michael Yianni 


285 

do. 


Eleni Demctri Koimalli 


208 

Ayios* Andronikos 


Spyros Yeoryi 


65 

do. 


Christofis Hambi 


240 

A\dos Elias 


Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 


Yeorgios Christodoulou 


266 

Ayios Seryios 


Michael Antoni 


284 

Ephtakomi 


Loizos Hambaka 


219 

Galatia 


Akil Mustafa Gonie 


54 

Kalopsidha 


Yeoryios Antoniou 


267 

Komi Kebir 


Kyriakos Constant! 


68 

Kondea 


Christos Hanni 


259 

Lefkoniko 

• • 

Mehmed Salih 


38 

do. 


Christos Haji S 3 mieOu 


41 

Leonarisso 

• • 

Chrysanthos Panayi 


56 

Lysi 


Minas Lysandrou 


80 

do. 


Artemis Haji Constandoura 


227 

Melanagra 


Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Milea 


Sotira Panayi 


193 

Ovgoros 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Demetris A. Maouris 


244 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


258 

Peristeronopiyi 


Andreas lA>uka 


45 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaroa 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rizokarpaso 


Panayiotis K. Sakka 


171 

do. 


Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

do. 


Pandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

Sotira 


Vasilis Demetri 


252 

Styllos 


Annezou Nikou 


269 

do. 


Kyriakos G. Voskou 


282 

Trikomo 


Marikou Kyriakou 

. . 1 

224 

do. 

• • 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 

• • 

266 

do. 

* # 

El^ Philippou Pieri 

♦ • 

279 
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Village 

Vatili 


Oumer*8 name 

Andreas G. Iona 


Reg. No. 

86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 

,, 

89 

Yialousa 


Christofis Panayi Pitchi 


280 

Anoyira 


Limassol District. 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangeli 


119 

Ay. Phyla 


Oostis P. Silikiotis 


118 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Pakhna 


Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 


Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Phasoula 


Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Dhrousa 


Paphos District. 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 

• • 

215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 

• • 

127 

Kelokedhara 


G. Christodoulou Sirimis 

• • 

275 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 

• # 

263 

Lasa 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 

• • 

130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 

• • 

136 

do. 


Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Peristerona 


Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 


Sofoklis Constanti 


178 

Tala 


Costis Papa Daniel 


286 

Agridhaki 


Kyrenia District. 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 


Christallou Michaeli 


146 

do. 


Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios 


Nicolas Haji Demetri 


266 

Ayios Ermolaos 


Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 


Costis N. Spanou 


157 

Bellapais 


Savas K. D Jirkaji 


161 

do. 


Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 


Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 


Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 


Shakir Hussein 


158 

Lapithos 


Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Constanti 


152 

do. 

,, 

Kleanthis Stylianou 


287 

Myrtou 

.. 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

Sii^ipos 

.. 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


Egbert J. Rob, 

94^ Marchf 1938. Chief Veterinary Officer, 

Jnapect/or of Both. BreeHny, 
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Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—^Nicosia. 

Apt, general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of A^culture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 

District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Vatili, Bizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, Larnaca, 
Paphos and Polls. 

Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in Charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
station^ at Eythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

Lefka Sub-Diatriet .—^Agriculture Officer, Ibrahim Ha^i 
Eflenffi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
Ttikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yieousa. 
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Larnaoa and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural OfiBlcer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Lamaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agios and Limassol. 

Ktrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. B. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polis Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 


Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st July, 1937. 


Station 

Stallion 

Donkey 

Bvll 

Breed of Bull 

Nicosia 

_ 

__ 

Minstrel 

Shorthorn 

Athalassa 

Waterkoscie 

No. 42 

Ambassador 

Shorthorn 


Kildare Guard 

No. 38 . 

Monarch . . 

Kerry 


Llywnog's Model No. 55 

. No. 469 . . 

Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 50 

No. 460 . . 

Cyprus 

Lamaca 

Friars Flutter 

No. 52 . 

. No 462 .. 

Cross-bred 

Lefkoniko 

Marcher Lord. . 

No, 48 

No. 443 . . 

Cyprus 

Morphou 

— 


. No. 4GS .. 

Cyprus 

Ktima 

— 

No. 41 

\ No. 497 . . 

‘ No. 454 .. 

Native 

Kerry 

Polis 

Sonny Boy .. 

No. 49 . 

No. 457 .. 

Kerry 

Rizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 54 . 

, No. 461 .. 

Cyprus 

Vatili 

Moleskin 

No. 56 . 

. No. 458 .. 

Cyprus 


Notes: 1.—^There are Boars at all the above stations except Vatili, 
Nicosia and Morphou and he-goats at all stations except 
Vatili and Morphou; there is a pen of R.I.R. poultry 
at Ktima, Lamaca, Vatili, Lefkoniko and Ayios 
Theodhoros Stud Stables. 

2.—^Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to bona fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agriculture 
or Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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FERTILIZERS 

produce good crops 

INSECTICIDES* PESTICIDES 

protect them 

FUMIGATION 

rids your citrus fruit and trees of scales 
and makes you product easily saleable 



I.C.I. (Levant) Ltd. can advise you on all 
agricultural and horticultural problems 
and can supply all your needs 

Aobnt in Cyprus: 

O. G. CHARABIAN, 

Paphos Street No. 25, 

NIOOSU. 
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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 

OP THE 

AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY AND TRADE OF CYPRUS 


Vol. XXXIII, Part 2. JUNE, 1938. Price 3p. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 

The weather was unsettled during May and there was an unusually cold 
spell about the middle of the month, accompanied by heavy winds. 

Although the production of cereal crops is fairly good the unseasonable 
weather h^ an adverse effect on all deciduous fruits and production will 
be moderate. 

The carob crop prospects are good but production will be less than last 
year. Olive trees are in very good condition. 

Transfer of the Plant Pathologist. 

Dr. R. M. Nattrass has been selected for transfer in the Colonial 
Agricultural Service as Senior Plant Pathologist in Kenya. Dr. Nattrass 
left Cjrprus on the 21st May, 1938, on leave pending taking up his new 
appointment in Kenya in August. 

Transfer of the Veterinary Officer. 

Mr. R. M. Gambles has been selected for transfer in the Colonial 
Veterinary Service as Veterinary Research OiBScer in Palestine. 

It is expected that Mr. Gambles will leave Cyprus early in August. 

Study Leave. 

Mr. V. Eleftheriou, Agricultural Assistant, has been selected for a 
course of training in practical general agriculture at the Kent Farm 
Institute, Borden, Kent. Mr. Eleftheriou will proceed to England in 
September and remain at Borden during 1938-39 sessions of the Borden 
Farm Institute. 

******** 

Departmental Publications. 

The following Leaflets have been printed for general circulation 
Leaflet (Educational Series) No. 16. “ The Carob Tre^/' 

Leaflet No. 22. “ Pests of the Apple Tree,” 
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Agricultural Shows. 

The Annual Animal Show at Peristerona-Piyi held on the 10th April, 
1938, was attended by His Excellency the Governor, the Commissioner 
of Famagusta and the Director of Agriculture. 

The final dates of the principal Island Shows for the* year 1938 have 
not yet been fixed, but arrangements are being made to hold the 
Prodhromos Fruit Show in August, the Lysi Agricultural Show in 
September and the Paphos District Agricultural Show in October. 

Proposals are also under consideration to hold a livestock show at 
Zodhia and Agricultural Shows at Kythrea and Agros. 

VApCINATlON OF ShEEP AND GOATS. 

The annual vaccination of sheep and goats against Anthrax was 
commenced during the first week of May in all districts. Nearly 
300,000 animals were treated by the end of that month, 13 vaccinators 
being employed in eight groups under the supervision of the field 
Veterinary staff. The assistance readily given by flock-owners in this 
work is ample testimony of the value of vaccination in the prevention of 
Anthrax (phlangara). The disease is nowadays unknown in vaccinated 
sheep and cases in goats occur very rarely whereas it caused an average 
loss of ten per cent, of the animals each year before wide-scale annual 
vaccination was adopted. 

Warble Fly. 

Very satisfactory results were achieved by the work carried out by the 
Veterinary Service from December to April last for the control of the 
warble fly of cattle. The work was of a preliminary nature and applied, 
for demonstration purposes, to only 6,000 cattle in groups of villages in 
Nicosia, Kyrcnia, Famagusta, Lamaca' and Paphos Districts. Farmers 
in these areas report that owing to the absence of the fly they have been 
able to work their cattle in the fields throughout the day. The Govern¬ 
ment has approved of a scheme for the extension of this work to all 
villages in the Colony during next winter and spring. The treatment 
will be carried out free of cost to the farmers who will be required only 
to produce their animals at the appointed places. If sufficient 
co-operation is forthcoming between the owners of cattle and the 
Veterinary staff it will be possible to eradicate the warble fly completely 
from the Colony within a short time. 

Veterinary Staff Conference. 

A Veterinary staff conference was held at Nicosia from 27th to 30th April. 

Cyprus Shippers Association. 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the members of the Cyprus 
Shippers Association was held at Nicosia on Tuesday, 6th April, 1938. 
Mr. Z. D. Pierides, Mr. M. Williamson and Mr. G. Poulia were elected 
members of the council in place of three members who retired from office. 
The retiring members were Mr. Q. G. Pierides, Mr. Z. D. Pierides and 
Kr. G. Pouliftt 
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Meeting of the Agbicui/tubal Advisoby Committeb. 

A meeting of the Agricultural Advisory Committee was held at the 
Headquarters of the Agricultural Department on Saturday 4th June, 1938. 

The Director of Agriculture was Chairman of the meeting and the 
following members were present: The Registrar, Co-operative Credit 
Societies, the Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. N. Nicolaides, 
Mr. S. Stavrides, Mr. Ch. Ashiotis, IVdt. Tewfik Saade and Mehmed 
Mulla Halil Eff. 

The items discussed were :— 

(а) A proposal to hold an Agricultural Show at Nicosia in April, 1939. 

(б) Draft of new Silkworm Industry Protection Law and Rules. 

(c) Progress in connection with anti-soil erosion measures. 

Old Students* Club Cup. 

The Agricultural Association of Agros has been awarded the Old 
Students* Club Cup for 1938. This cup is awarded annually to the most 
active village agricultural society or club. 

« m * 


Abbob Day. 

Abstract of the total number of Plants and Seedlings issued on the occasion 
of the llth Arbor Day, celebrated on the 2Sth and 30th January, 1938. 


District 

Number 

OF Plants issued 
TO Pupils. 

Number of Plants sold at 
THE Arbor Day. 

Fruit 

trees 

Industrial 

seedlings 

Forest 

seedlings 

Fruit 

trees 

Industrial 

seedlings 

Forest 

seedlings 

Nicosia .. 

4,270 

2,365 

10,957 

552 

161 

1,166 

Lamaca .. 

4,816 

203 

2,426 

625 

— 

234 

Limassol.. 

4,208 

20 

2,266 

1,055 

— 

96 

Famagusta 

6,230 

1,312 

9,483 

903 

60 

456 

Paphos .. 

5,849 

1,200 

(Vines) 

1,408 

981 


320 

Kyrenia .. .. 

1,306 

961 

2,252 

253 

10 

222 

Total .. 

26,678 

6,051 

28,792 

4,369 

221 

2,494 

♦ * 



♦ 


* * 



Locust Campaign. 

The annual locust campaign was completed by the end of May, the 
quantity of locusts destroyed being rather greater than last year. The 
true locust ’* (Dociostaurus) was somewhat more abundant this year 
but the “ tsakrakrida ** (Calliptamus) again occurred in relatively ejxx^W 
quantities only. 
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Sericultural Notes. 

The rearing of silkworms is now completed and appears to have been 
satisfactory. Losses from disease owing to the wet and cold weather 
during the early part of the rearing were very small owing to the precautions 
taken by rearers, following the advice given by the travelling agricultural 
officers and by the schoolmistress who carried out demonstration rearings 
in their schools. 

In many villages a shortage of mulberry leaves was experienced and 
rearers were obliged to buy leaves at 1-1 per oke to feed their 
silkworms. 

New cocoons appeared in the market after the 15th May and were 
purchased by merchants at 9-lOp, per oke. 

The total quantity of silkworm eggs hatched out and reared this year 
was about 4,900 ozs. compared with 4,296 ozs. last year. 

The total production of cocoons in Cyprus this year is estimated to 
amount to 116,000 okes approximately. 


Demonsiraiional Silkivorm Rearings in Girls' Schools. 

Demonstrational silkworm rearings have been carried out in 125 
girls’ schools during this season and the school girls carried out the various 
operations in incubation, feeding of the silkworms, etc., under the 
supervision of the schoolmistresses. 

Many private rearers visited the demonstrational rearings in their 
village schools and saw the improved methods of hatching and rearing 
the silkworms. 




Racing. 

Very successful meetings were held by the Nicosia Race Club on 
24th April and 1st May on their new race-course at Ayios Dhometios. 
The course is a left-handed one of nearly six and a half furlongs and with 
the Kyrenia hills on the back ground, is ideally situated. Though not 
altogether level the gradients are not perceptible and the comers are much 
wider than those on the old course. 

The Jubilee Cup was won by “ I.<ady Helen,” the propertjT of 
Mr. Yorgos Savvas of Dhikomo. 

Successful village race meetings were held at Vatili on 25th April 
and 22nd May. The local committee is to be congratulated on the 
organization of these races which provided a pleasant day’s sport for large 
number of people and at the same time has done much to stimulate 
Interest in horse-breeding. 
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Diseases of Cattle, 

With Special Reference to Cyprus. 

By R. Moylan Gambles, Veterinary Officer, 
Introductory. 

Cattle aro susceptible to a large number of serious contagious diseases 
which cause very heavy losses in the countries where they occur. 
Fortunately in Cyprus only a very few of these are found among the 
cattle. The only ones of any imf>ortance are Anthrax and Black Quarter. 
Black Quarter is becoming rare, and Anthrax is now mainly a disease of 
goats as far as Cyprus is concerned. Also, parasitic diseases, which 
cause such losses among the sheej) and goats, cause little disturbance, 
if any, in the health of cattle in Cyprus, although they may lead to 
condemnation of a certain amount of meat, during meat inspection. 
The reason for this happy state of alTairs is probably the comparatively 
small number of cattle in the Island. The original native cattle of Cyprus, 
being used to a healthy open-air existence, and not being herded together 
in overcrowded conditions, or kept on pastures which were overstocked 
with cattle, probably had few diseases. The conditions under which 
dairy cattle are often kept are more artificial, and in these, disease is more 
likely to spread. However, all dairy cattle have been imported fairly 
recently, and the restrictions imposed on importation, coupled with 
supervision of recently imported animals, have prevented new diseases 
being introduced and spread through the Island. 

The main losses among the cattle of Cyprus are due to accidental 
derangements of the digestive, respiratory, urinary and reproductive 
systems, most of which can be avoided by proper management and 
feeding, and many of which when they occur can be cured if treated in 
the right way and early. Unfortunately many weird and wonderful 
forms of treatment practised by stock-owners in the villages often do more 
harm than the diseases they are intended to cure. Among these may be 
mentioned the dangerous practice of cutting the ears, which, if the 
animal is suffering from Anthrax, will contaminate the pastures with 
virulent spores, and spread the disease to numbers of other animals which 
graze there afterwards. Another barbarous form of treatment is the 
thrusting of sharp sticks up the nostrils. The writer has seen several 
cases of cattle seriously ill from loss of blood and badly infected wounds 
of the nasal passages. The owners had adopted this treatment because 
they believed that the animals had “ smelt the trail of a fox and would 
die in consequence ! Nothing wrong could be found with these animals, 
except the “ cure ” performed by the owners! 

The following article gives a brief account of the main diseases of 
cattle, firstly the infectious and contagious diseases caused by specific 
germs, then those caused by parasites, and lastly those non-contagious 
affections caused by accidental derangements of the normal functions 
of the body. Many of these diseases which also occur in sheep and goats 
have only been dealt with very briefly here, and the reader is referr^ for 
fuller information to the Lieaflet “ Diseases of Sheep and Goats, with 
special reference to Cyprus ” (Leaflet No. 15, Education Series)* 
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Part I.— ^Diseases caused by Bacteria and Viruses. 

Anthrax ,—^This is mainly a disease of sheep and goats in Cyprus, and 
only occasionally are cattle affected. The infection is caused by a 
microscopic germ which is swallowed while the animal is grazing. It 
invades the blood, where it multiplies to enormous numbers. When once 
the disease is established, the animal dies rapidly. Sometimes the animal 
is found dead in the stable without having been seen to be ill at all, or falls 
down and dies in convulsions. Sometimes it is ill for several hours before 
death, and occasionally (but very rarely) for three or four days. An animal 
ill with Anthrax will usually grind its teeth, breathe heavily, tremble, 
and show evidence of abdominal pain. The whites of the eyes are 
frequently reddened, and there is often a blood-stained diarrhoea, 
frequently accompanied by much straining. The carcass becomes swollen 
faster after death than from most other diseases, and there is often a 
frothy discharge of blood from the nostrils or the anus. 

In an animal dead from Anthrax it is important that the carcass 
should not be opened but be buried whole. In the body the germ is in 
the “ vegetative stage, and this dies during the putrefaction of the 
carcass. But as soon as blood is exposed to air, the germs turn into 
“ spores ” which are very difficult to kill and may live for as long as twenty 
years. Thus, when a sick animal is slaughtered or a carcass opened or 
skinned, spores are spilled on the pasture, or in the stable, and will infect 
other animals feeding there. 

Diagnosis is by the microscopic examination of a drop of blood from 
a fresh carcass. When the disease is suspected a piece of the ear of the 
affected animal should be forwarded to the Laboratory. If the ear is 
tied tightly in two places fairly close together, with two pieces of string, 
and then cut off between them, little or no blood will be spilt. 

No curative treatment is possible, biit the disease may be prevented 
by vaccination. 

A fuller account of this disease will be found in the previous Leaflet, 
“ Diseases of Sheep and Goats.” 

BlcLck Quarter .—This disease is also caused by a germ which lives in 
the soil, especially in low-lying marshy ground, and infection is spread 
by failure to dispose of carcasses in a proper manner. In this disease, 
however, the germ is not spread throughout the body, as in Anthrax, 
but is usually confined to the local lesion. The affected animal first of all 
shows a fever, and soon afterwards becomes lame on one leg. Before long, 
a swelling appears on the affected leg usually near the shoulder or the quarter. 
When handled the swelling crepitates owing to the presence of gas Wbbles 
in the substance of the muscle and under the skin. In some cases the 
swelling is in some other part of the body and not connected with the leg. 
In such a case lameness will not be seen, Sometimes the deeper muscles %re 
the ones affected and in this case the swelling may not be visible externally 
but the lameness will be evident. Lameness and high temperature 
always suggest Black Quarter even when the swelling is not observed. 

Affect^ animals nearly always die, so it is not advisable to attempt 
treatment. If the swelling is opened, germs will be spilt and there is 
danger of fresh animals being infected. The carcass should be buried 
deep, without skinning, and covered with lime, if available. In badly 
affected paetures where Black Quarter is at all common, it is advisable 
to treat all cattle with a vaccine specially prepared against this desease. 
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Tetanus (‘‘Lock-jaw”).—^This disease mainly affects horses, but 
almost any animal, including man, can be affected. The germ lives in 
the soil, and is often swallowed by liealthy animals while feeding without 
doing them any harm. But if it gains access to a wound, especially a deep 
or dirty wound, it forms a powerful poison which affects the nervous 
system and results in various groups of muscles being thrown into spasms. 
The first part of the body to be affc;cted is usually the third eyelid, which 
is drawn across the eye and almost covers it. Then the muscles of the 
jaw contract and the mouth can only be opened a very little way if at all. 
Gradually other muscles of the neck, limbs, or back, are involved in the 
spasms. The head and tail are often thrown upwards with limbs extended, 
or sometimes the head is bent downwards and the back arched. 
Occasionally the body is bent towards the side. The spasms continue 
with increasing frequency and the animal usually dies from exhaustion. 

The affected animal should be kept in a quiet dark room with water 
and food placed within reach. The food must be soft owing to the 
difficulty of opening the mouth—bran-mash, gruel, finely chopped lucerne, 
or other green food. If the wound can be found, it should be opened 
and cleaned out. The dressings from the wound should be burnt, owing 
to their infective nature. 

Prevention is by keeping all wounds clean. Iodine is the best 
disinfectant against this particular germ. The infection often enters through 
the navel of the newly-bom calf. The navel should therefore always be 
carefully disinfected after birth. In the case of valuable animals that are 
wounded it is advisable to inject a prophylactic dose of antitetanic serum. 

Contagious Abortion (Bang’s Disease).—^This is a groat scourge of the 
dairy industry in countries where the disease exists. Fortimately it 
has been eradicated from Cyprus where it was once introduced with 
imported stock. 

The cow is usually infected by swallowing the germ, either from 
contaminated pastures, or by licking affected cows which are discharging 
living germs. Occasionally it is introduced by the bull during copulation. 
The germ finds its way into the womb, and affects the foetal membranes, 
thereby causing the death of the calf which is aborted. Affected cows 
do not always abort. Abortion is commonest in the first one or two 
pregnancies after infection, and often after that a cow may hold her calf 
for the full period. But she will still be affected, and the membranes and 
discharges will be a source of infection to other cows. The foetal 
membranes are much more liable to be retained by an affected cow than 
by a healthy one, and sterility is a common sequel. Even if not 
permanently sterile, an affected cow usually requires to be served more 
frequently than a normal one before she conceives again. 

Various methods of treatment have been attempted, but none of them 
is of any real use. Prevention is of much more importance. Every 
aborted foetus and its membranes should be destroyed by burning, and 
the stable or any other places contaminated by discharges well disinfected. 
The only real way of controlling the disease is by eradication from the 
premises. Unfortunately many apparently healthy cows may harbour 
the disease. However, there is a laboratory test which can be performed 
on the blood, and will shew which cows are affected. If this is c^mried 
out at regular intervals, and all cows which react to the test are removed 
or slaughtered, the disease can bo eradicated from the premises. 
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Bovine TuhercvJosis .—^Although the human strain of Tuberculosis 
is widespread through Cyprus, and the avian strain is met with not 
infrequently, fortunately the bovine strain, which is the most deadly 
of all, both for man and beast, has been completely eradicated. 

The disease can exist in practically any organ of the body, and the 
symptoms caused will vary accordingly. Where the lungs are affected, 
there will be a chronic cough, and the disease will more or less resemble 
the form it commonly takes in the human subject. Where the intestines 
Me infected, diarrhoea is a frequent result. Tuberculosis of the udder 
is particularly dangerous from the Public Health point of view, as the milk 
of a cow infected in the udder will be a source of danger to all who drink it, 
especially to children. In other organs the disease may just cause the 
affected animal to grow extremely thin and weak. As the disease no longer 
exists here, it will not be necessary to describe in detail the many symptoms 
which may or may not be noticed in each different form of the disease. 

There is a test, the “ Tuberculin Test,” by which affected animals 
can be discovered, even if the disease does not show externally ; and by 
testing at regular intervals and removing reactors, the disease can be 
eradicated. All dairy cattle in Cyprus are tested regularly, and no affected 
animals have been found since 1927. The disease has never been found 
in native cattle. 

Johne*s Disease .—^This disease has never been found in 03 rprus. 
It is caused by a germ which lives in the walls of the intestines, making 
them thick and wrinkled so that scarcely any nourishment can be 
absorbed through them. The affected cattle become extremely thin and 
weak, with all their bones showing prominently through the skin, and suffer 
from a chronic diarrhoea which becomes progressively worse until they die. 

Actinobacillosis (Wooden Tongue).—^This is a disease caused by a germ 
which gains entrance to the body through wounds in the mouth or throat, 
and is usually carried into the tissues by thorns or grass-awns. It causes 
large fibrous tumour-like growths containing pockets of pus which contains 
numerous small hard ^anules. The commonest situation is the tongue, 
but it can also occur in other soft organs especially the lymph glands, 
and sometimes the lungs. The tongue increases in size, and may hang out 
of the mouth. The surface of the swelling often becomes ulcerated. Saliva 
constantly dnps from the mouth, and there may be difficulty in swallowing. 
The animal is very liable to become constipated, owing to the amount 
of moisture lost by salivation. 

Surgical treatment is usually impossible. The swelling cannot be 
opened up like an acute abscess as the pus is hidden away in small pockets 
and the swelling is usually too large to be cut out entirely. However, 
if the disease is not too far advanced, it can be treated successfully by 
dosing with potassium iodide or biniodide of mercury. 

Actinomycosis (Lumpy-jaw).—^This disease is very similar to the 
previous one, but the germ which causes it usually only affects bony 
structures, especially the bones of the jaw, which it enters through the 
empty sockets when the teeth are being changed. The bone swells up 
and becomes spongy with fibrous growth and pockets of pus in its interior. 
It is, therefore, less responsive to treatment than Actinobacillosis. 
Potassium iodide, or Mercury biniodide may prevent the growth becoming 
larger when given early in the course of the disease, but in advanced 
gases treatment seldom gives any benefit. 
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Haemorrhagic Septicaemia (Barbone).—^This disease affects cattle 
and buffaloes, and is caused by a germ similar to that which causes 
Haemorrhagic Septicaemia in sheep. In the usual form of the disease 
there is pneumonia, characterized by a heavy laboured breathing, and 
sometimes diarrhoea which is often bloodstained. There is often a watery 
swelling under the throat. In very acute ceases the animal may die 
suddenly, before these symptoms have time to develop, and then the 
disease resembles Anthrax, from which can be distinguished by microscopic 
examination of the blood. If the carcass is opened, haemorrhages will 
be noted on the internal organs and under their covering membranes. In 
the pneumonic form, the chest cavity will usually contain much fluid, 
and the septa between the lobes of the lungs will be thickened. The 
disease has never been found in Cyprus. 

Cowpox (Variola).—^This disease has never been found in Cyprus. 
It closely resembles Sheeppox, but it is a much less serious illness. It is 
usually confined to the udder and teats, and is spread from cow to cow 
mainly by the hands of milkers. The lesion starts as a round red area, and 
soon a vesicle appears in the middle of it, containing a clear fluid. The 
vesicle is divided into various compartments, and the middle of it is 
depressed and attached to the skin underneath. Then the fluid becomes 
turbid and pus-like, and later the pustule collapses. Each stage takes 
three to four days. A dry scab is left which falls off after about another 
ten days, leaving a small round scar underneath. 

Waterpox (Varicella).—^This resembles Cowpox but is even less severe. 
There is no preliminary red stage, and the vesicle has only a single cavity, 
and the centre is not depressed. The fluid remains clear, unless any 
secondary infection takes place, and there is no pustular stage. The 
disease has never been found in Cyprus. 

Malignant Catarrh .—^This is another disease not known from Cyprus. 
It starts with a running from the eyes and nose which soon turns to a 
yellowish pus, and the skin underneath becomes purplish red. The 
whole of the respiratory tract may become involved, and there is sometimes 
diarrhoea as well. Large numbers of affected animals die. 

Rinderpest (Cattle-plague).—In parts of Africa and Asia, this disease 
is a very serious scourge, but fortunately it does not occur in Cyprus. 
It is an acute disease with fever and violent diarrhoea with ulceration of 
the alimentary tract, and often of the respiratory system as well. In 
the course of a few days, the animal is reduced to mere skin and bone. 
The disease spreads very rapidly and nearly all affected animals die. 

Contagious Pleuropneumonia (Lung-plague).—^This is another serious 
disease not found in Cyprus. It spreads more slowly than Rinderpest, 
and the course of the disease is much longer. In the early stages there 
is pain over the side of the chest, and slight fever. Then the breathing 
becomes painful and rapid and the animal may grunt with eath breath. 
There is a cough, and a discharge from the nose. There may also be 
diarrhoea. Recovered animals often become carriers of the disease and 
continue to spread it to healthy ones. 

Foot and Mouth Disease .—^This is an exceedingly serious disease, 
chiefly because of the rate at which it spreads rather than in the number 
of animals that die from it. Affected animals lose condition greatly, 
and nearly all abort the following year, and thus greater losses are caused 
than by more fatal diseases which affect a smaller number of animals. 
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Fortunately it has been absent from Cyprus for over twenty years, and 
it is to be hoped that it never reappears. 

The disease mainly affects cattle, sheep, goats and pigs. It is 
characterized by the presence of vesicles in the mouth, especially on the 
dental pad and the tongue, and also on the feet, especially in the space 
between the toes. At the same time there is a rise in temperature. 
In cattle the mouth lesions are more severe than the foot lesions. In sheep 
the foot lesions are the more severe. There is abundant salivation, 
strings of ropy saliva hanging from the mouth. The vesicles are very 
painful. They burst and leave superficial ulcers which are clean, clearcut, 
and heal rapidly. Foot lesions make the animal lame. The feet are 
often shaken and kicked. 

The disease is very easily spread by contaminated foodstuffs, straw¬ 
packing, etc., imported from abroad, so the danger of its suddenly appearing 
in Cyprus must always be borne in mind. Whenever the disease is 
suspected, it must be notified at once to the nearest Government 
Veterinary Officer, who will advise what measures are to be taken. No 
time must be wasted by an owner trjdng to treat the disease himself. 

Rabies (Hydrophobia).—^This is mainly a disease of dogs, and 
fortunately does not occur in Cyprus. It can be transmitted to any 
species of animal, including cattle, by the bite of a rabid dog. Affected 
oattle become restless and aggressive, pawing at the ground and stamping, 
and attacking other animals and man both with horns and teeth. 


The Development of Poultry Husbandry in Cyprus. 


During the past three years there has been considerable interest shown 
in poultry keeping both among people who regard it as a hobby and among 
the villagers of Cyprus who keep poultry as a matter of course. This 
interest is mainly evinced in the greater, demand for eggs and chickens 
or hens from the Government Stock Farm and district stud stables, a 
demand which it is impossible adequately to supply at present owing to 
the limited capacity of the Stock Farm for rearing poultry. Nevertheless 
considerable progress has been achieved as is shown by the following 
table ;— 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 


(6 montha) 

No. of eggs produced .. .. 9,371 .. 20,313 .. 14,420 

No. of eggs sold for hatching .. 847 .. 2,328 .. 2,358 

No. of eggs incubated at Athalassa 938 .. 1,740 .. 2,690 

The poultry industry at present supplies the local demand for fresh 
eggs and fowls, but has not yet provided more than a small export trade, 
the value of which in 1936, the peak year, was nearly £3,600, but fell to 
only £77 last year. There is probably opportunity for developing this 
trade but it is the improvement of the quality of poultry products for 
home consumption which is of more immediate importance. 

Breeds .—^The local breeds of poultry are very mixed though the two 
predominant colours are brown (or speckled brown) and black. All the 
local fowls are small and do not fatten as quickly or as well as imported 
breeds; neither do they lay so prolifically. ftobably there is a fair 
admixture of imported blood in many of the local birds, especially around 
Nicosia^ resulting from the crossing of the many pure breeds imported 
and br^ at Athalassa with the local breeds. 
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Since 1934 only three imported breeds, which are considered to be 
the best for all ordinary purposes, have been retained at Athalassa. 
They are Rhode Island Red, White Leghorn and Light Sussex. The first 
appear to be by far the most suitable breed for Cyprus as they come to 
maturity earlier and lay better than the other two breeds, besides being 
suitable for fattening. 

Egg Production. —Trap-nesting was begun in November, 1936, and is 
now a routine procedure for all hens. Records are now being kept of 
the date on which pullets b^^gin laying and of their production during their 
pullet year (i.e. for 12 months from the date of the first egg laid) and 
subsequent years. Pullets which do not lay satisfactorily in the first six 
months are culled from the flock. Special pens are made up of pedigree 
birds, the parentage of which was recorded at the time of hatching when 
the chick was marked (by toe punch) while still in the incubator tray. 
It thus becomes possible to ascertain the egg yield of pullets compart 
with their dams and paternal grand dams. At present there are not many 
such specially bred pullets but the number is increasing. 

The average egg production of the three breeds in the first twelve 
months of trap-nesting has been quoted before and is as follows :— 
Rhode Island Red.. .. .. 150 eggs per bird. 

White Leghorn.139 eggs per bird. 

Light Sussex .. .. .. 131 eggs per bird. 

It is estimated that the average production of the local breeds is not 
more than 60 to 80 eggs in twelve months and a characteristic of these 
hens is their inclination to become broody after a short period of laying. 

Hatching .—It is in the methods of hatching and rearing that increased 
production can be most easily affected. When natural methods are 
employed, i.e. by using broody hens, the results usually give a high 
percentage hatchability and, with reasonable care, low mortality among 
the chicks, but this method is slow and depends on the supply of broody 
hens. Moreover modern ideas of poultry husbandry demand a hen which 
will lay as long as possible and not go broody, all replacements of stock 
being either hatched artificially (i.e. in an incubator) or purchased from 
a hatchery. Some breeds are more inclined to broodincss than others, 
Light Sussex being an example of the former and White Leghorn the 
latter. It is a feature of the Stock Farm that all hatching is done in 
incubators. Results obtained four years ago were poor but since then 
they have gradually improved until this year the percentage of chickens 
hatched is 67-68% compared with an average figure of about 75% which 
should be aimed at. Apart from hatching, however, heavy losses may be 
sustained in rearing, either from disease, incorrect temperature in the 
brooder, bad housing and feeding or by accident. It is for these reasons 
that artificial incubation needs considerably more care than the natural 
method and cannot be lightly undertaken by anyone without experience 
and patience. The percentage of chickens reared in relation to the 
number of eggs incubated was, in 1937,41 % and is a big improvement over 
the previous three years. Once the chickens are three months old success 
depends primarily on proper feeding, housing and control (or avoidance) 
of disease. There are losses which cannot be avoided but with care these 
should not be heavy. 
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Framework of simple type poultry house. 



Completed house as shown in above Photo made entirely of petrol tins. 
Note laying boxes at back. 
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Modern folding unit housing 8-12 birds. 



Another view of the folding unit. 
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Housing ,—^The housing of poultry in Cyprus is extremely primitive 
and insanitary and can so easily be improved that it is surprising that it is 
still so bad. It is probably of more importance than anything else at 
present to improve housing conditions and a simple type of house is now 
being demonstrated that can be cheaply made, is easily movable and 
provides reasonable shelter and protection from cold winds, disease and 
vermin. A more elaborate type of house and pen and one which is gaining 
popularity in England is the portable unit in which the house and wire 
netting run are in one piece and the whole unit is capable of being moved 
by two persons. This pen is triangularly shaped, the size being 
approximately 16-20 feet long by 3 feet wide and 3 feet high and 
accommodates 8-12 adult birds. Such a pen can be made for about £2 
in Cyprus. The main advantage of this pen is that it can be moved to 
fresh ground every day, thereby benefiting both the poultry and the land 
which is eventually manured. Larger houses either of wood, stone or 
mud, but preferably of wood can be used. Wooden houses can be more^ 
easily cleaned and are movable. They are useful for housing larger 
flocks of poultry but, if not regularly and thoroughly cleaned, are more 
liable to become infected with ticks and lice, than the small movable units. 

Feeding ,—^Very little attention is paid to feeding poultry on modem 
lines in C^rus and the village hens exist mainly on a ration of barley, 
a little bran and what they can find in the way of household scraps, etc. 
It is difficult, however, to recommend a complete ration that is easily 
obtainable in the villages but the following suggested ration is considered 
to be an improvement on the usual one :— 

Grain : Barley and wheat (or oats) fed night and morning. 

Mash : 60% fine quality bran, 

25% coarse bran, 

25% barley meal. 

Preferably fed wet at midday. 

In addition it is of great importance that a fresh supply of clean water 
and of green food is given every day. A small quantity of grit and 
oharcoal is also advisable. 

Rations fed at Athalassa differ from the above in that they are more 
complete and use is made of meat meal, carob meal and minerals which 
are not easily obtainable everywhere. Wheat and oats are fed as grain, 
but never barley which is too fattening if fed exclusively. 

It can be seen from the foregoing notes that the development of 
poultry husbandry depends mainly on two things :— 

(1) The increasing supply of purebred eggs and chickens both for 
crossing purposes and for rearing more purebred poultry, and 

(2) A general improvement of the conditions imder which poultry 
are reared and maintained. Without this second consideration the 
first cannot succeed, for the losses among stock will always continue to 
be high until conditions of management are improved. 
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Central Experiment Farm, Morphoti* 

Cereal and Cotton Trials, 1937. 

The year 1937 was a good average year at the Central Experimental 
Farm for both cereals and cotton, which form the bulk of the 
cultivations. The Experimental Plots gave good yields and, in the 
absence of abnormal climatic conditions, the effects of different treatments 
and the relative values of different varieties were shown to advantage. 
The experiments harvested on the farm in 1937 were better laid out than 
previously and, while no results of great importance can be recorded, 
a sound basis for future work has been laid down. 

Wheat Trials ; 

1. Varieties. —^Within the last 10-16 years, over 100 varieties of wheat 
have been grown in small plots in order to make a comparison with the 
local varieties. A number of varieties have been eliminated as 
unsuitable and about 60 were grown and observed during 1937. A 
controlled experiment was made with eight varieties, these being the 
three main local varieties, Kyperounda, Psathas, Tripolitiko and 
B.X.I.P.I. (Palestine), Hamira 436 (Morocco), Huquenot (Morocco), 
Gluyas Early (Australia), Rietti (Italy). The varieties giving the highest 
yields, significantly higher than the remainder, were B.X.I.P.I., Gluyas 
Early and Tripolitiko. These three varieties are suitable for localities 
round Morphou, but trials are continuing and will be repeated for several 
years under varying conditions before more definite statements can be 
made. 

2. Seed Rate. —^A controlled experiment has been carried out for four 
consecutive years to compare the yield of wheat when sown with different 
seed rates. No significant differences in yield have been obtained although 
seed rates between 7 and 16 okes per donum were employed. It appears 
that the optimum seed rate for wheat has very wide limits and that half a 
kil6 per donum is about correct for average conditions. 

3. Fertilizer Trials. —^Fertilizer trials of various kinds have been carried 
out for several years. Results confirm the general manurial practice 
for wheat and can be summarized as follows ;— 

(а) Nitrogenous manures are of more value if applied in two dressings, 
e.g. sulphate of ammonia pre-sowing, followed by a nitrate of so^ 
top-dressing. 

(б) On irrigated lands, wheat can be grown year after year, and yield 
a fair crop, if given good dressings of farmyard manure and/or artificials. 

Barley and Oat Variety Trials : 

Barley trials indicate that the local varieties Paphitico and Cyprus 
black are as good as the types so far imported. One imported variety, 4a, 
is very promising and appears to thrive well in most parts of Cyprus. 

It is believed that various imported oat varieties will prove considerably 
better than the local types, but further trials are necessary to confirm this. 

Cotton Trials : 

1. Observation Plots. —Samples of eleven varieties, including eight 
from Eg 3 rpt and three from America, were grown in small plots. Each 
plot was carefully selfed and the varieties were kept pure, llie American 
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varieties were earlier and more vigorous than Egyptian and confirm 
previous observations that American types are most suited for Cyprus 
conditions. 

2. Variety Trials .—A 7x7“ Latin square ” experiment was carried 
out including four American, two Egyptian and Mesowhite varieties. 
The Egyptian varieties were considerably later in maturing and gave 
lower yields than the remainder. Varieties Coker 100, Clevewilt 6 and 
Wilds 7 gave extremely high yields and outyielded Mesowhite. The 
quality of these varieties is very good, but it remains to be seen whether 
they will “acclimatize ** and remain true to type under Cyprus conditions. 
Large quantities of seed of Coker 100 and Clevewilt 5 will be available 
for the 1939 planting and trials are continuing. In general it may be said 
that Egyptian varieties are inferior to American varieties in yield under 
Cyprus conditions, but samples of the former are still under trial. 

§ 

3. Fertilizer Trial .—^A fertilizer trial was carried out with various 
combinations of artificial fertilizers in an attempt to find the most economic 
dressing for irrigated cotton. The cotton was sown on ridges and two 
spacings, 5' and 10", on the ridges were employed. The results were very 
inconclusive and no significant differences were shown in either fertilizers 
or spacings. For the present, until further information on the subject 
becomes available, a complete fertilizer containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash is recommended. 

4. Date Experiment .—Results for several years had indicated that 
earlier plantings for cotton would result in increased yields and in 1937 
a complex experiment was laid down comparing three varieties, 
(Mesowhite, Giza 11 and Gadaz (Indian)), three spacings (5", 10" and 16" 
apart on the ridges) and three dates of planting (16th of March, April 
and May). This trial gave interesting results on each subject:— 

(a) Mesowhite was a better yielder than the other two, which were the 
best Egyptian and best Indian varieties introduced up to 1937. 

(b) There was no significant difference in the yields of any variety 
at the different spacings. This fact confirms the observations made 
in the fertilizer and spacing trial (para. 3) that there are wide limit 
between which the yield of cotton, planted at different spacings along the 
ridges, will not vary. 

(c) The cotton planted on the 16th of April gave significantly higher 
yields than that planted on the 16th of March and 16th of May. Of 
the latter two dates, the 16th of March was much better. Early in April 
appears to be the best time for planting cotton and May is definitely late. 

6. Irrigation Trials .—^An important factor in cotton growing is the 
amount of water necessary to give good yields. Plots were laid out in 
which cotton was irrigated at 16-day intervals with different quantities 
of water, i.e. 10,000, 20,000, 30,000 and 40,000 gallons per donum per 
irrigation. The results of the trial showed that the yield steadily increased 
up to 30,000 gallons per donum per irrigation, but there was no difference 
between the yields of plots receiving 30,000 gallons per donum per 
irrigation and 40,000 gallons per donum per irrigation. 
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Notes on Fungus Diseases, 

By R. M. Nattrass, Plant Pathologic 

1. Defoliation of Field Beans by Chocolate Spot Disease. 

'The “ Chocolate Bpot^ disease of Meld Beans in C)rpTus occurs to a 
greater or less extent in most of the bean crops throughout the Island. 
It has been shown to be caused in Cyprus by the fungus Boirytis fabae 
Sardina. The disease is readily recognized in the field on leaves by the 
small chocolate coloured spots or lesions which may be from J to 4 mm. 
or more in diameter and round, oval or irregular in shape. Larger lesions 
may develop a brown centre and be surrounded by a chestnut coloured 
margin. Two or more lesions may coalesce and involve a considerable 
area of the leaf, stem or petiole. 



Fig. 1.—Mature crop of beans severely attacked by the Chocolate Spot ” disease. 

The disease does not normally have any great effect on the crop but 
under exceptionally favourable conditions, such as an early crop of 
beans and cold wet spring, it may become a disease of major 
importance. 

An unusually severe attack has been observed during the present year. 

A crop of beans approaching maturity were so severely attacked as to 
cause almost complete defoliation and total loss of the crop. The 
illustration (Fig. 1) shows a portion of the field where all but the topmost 
leaves had fallen. The fungus itself is not usually seen under field 
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oonditiona but in this' ihi^tance'the fallen^ leaves an the ground were; 
covered with a copious growth of the Botrytis fungus whtob' was visible 
to the naked eye as a grey mouldl An adjoining crop about one foot high, 
was affected by' normal ** Chocolate spotsthe intensity being greatest; 
close to the mature crop from which it had doubtless become i^eotecL. 



Fig. 2, -Bean plants, showing defoliation by the 
“Chocolate Spot” disease. 

2. Leaf Spots of Bzbt. 

All species send varieties of Beet cultivated in C 3 rprus aiu subject to 
the atta& of the fungus Cercoapora and the small irregular spots and shot 
holes caused by this fungus are familiar to every grower. The spots 
caused by this fungus rarely exceed i inch and may be sufficiently 
numerous to kill the leaf. 

IXiring the present year a more serious disease has made its appearance 
on Leaf Beet. It is readily distinguished from the Cercoapora Spot 
by the large size of the lesions. They are always more or less circular 
and may attain a size of inch in diameter. They usually show 
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•concentric marldngs and have a pale coloured centre: as these continue 
to increase in size the centre portion of dead tissue drops out leaving a 
gaping hole. Two or more lesions may meet involving a large area of the 
leaf and owing to their large size few lesions are required to render the 
crop unmarketable. 

The disease is caused by the fungus PhyllosticUi (Phomd) betae which 
in other oountries causes a heart rot of sugar beet and mangolds. With 
a pocket lens small black bodies, which are the pycnidia or fruiting bodies 
of the fungus, can be distinguished. These are absent on the spots caused 
by the Cercoshora disease. 



Fig. 1.—The Oeroospora Leaf Spot of Beet. 


As the Phyllosticta disease is not widely distributed in Cyprus efforts 
should be made to eradicate it by ploughing in or feeding off Uie affected 
crop. It may also be control!^ by spraying with Bordeaux Mixture 
but with Leaf Beet this should not be done except when the plants are 
in a very early stage. 
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Both diseases are carried by the seed so only plants in a healthy crop 
should be left for seed. 



Fig. 2 . Left : Ceroospora Leaf Spot of Beet. Right : Phyllosticta Leaf Spot of Beet 
Both xnagnihed about 3 times. 


Diseases of Cereals—V. 

By R. M. Natteass, Plant Pathologist, 

Leaf Stripe op Barley. 

Helminthosporium gramineum. 

The “ Stripe ” disease of barley, although not so widely distributed as 
the Leaf Spot or Net Blotch, caused by Helminthosporium teres, is one 
of the most destructive diseases of barley in Cyprus. Like the Leaf Smut 
of wheat to which it has a superficial resemblance, the whole plant is 
affected and it is firequently destroyed before reaching maturity. The 
ear does not usually emerge from the sheath but if it does appear, it is 
twisted and deformed and contains only shrivelled grains. 

The characteristic symptoms are elongated, parallel stripes on the 
leaves. These usually alternate at first with stripes of healthy tissue, 
become dark brown in colour and extend the whole length of the leaf 
Later the whole leaf becomes brown and dried up, frequently curls 
downwards and splits into shreds. It will be noted that diseased plants 
are about half the size of the normal plants and that every shoot' of the 
plant is usually affected. 

The disease w caused by the fungus Helminthosporium gramineum, 
the spores of which are produced abundantly on the diseased leaf tissue. 
They can be seen, with the aid of a pocket lens, as a fine pile on the brown 
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stripes. These spores are disseminated through the ripening crop where 
some of the grain becomes contaminated with adhering spores or infected 
by spores which have germinated and penetrated the tissue of the grains. 
After such contaminated grain has germinated the fungus also becomes 



Fig. 1.—Barley plant affected by “ Stripe Disease.” 

active and the developing shoot is attacked. Each succeeding leaf 
becomes infected so that the whole plant is affected. The fungus spreads 
longitudinally between the veins and breaking through pi^uces the 
characteristic stripes. The disease does not normally spread fifom plant 
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to plant in the field, each attacked plant having been infected from the 
seedling stage. The disease will not therefore appear in crops which have 
been grown from clean seed. 



Fig. 2.—Portions of barley leaves attacked by “ Stripe disease ”, 
magnified by 2. 

As the source of infection is carried on the outside of the grain, control 
measures consist of treating the seed with formalin solution at the rate 
of 12J drams in 10 okes of water as described for Covered Smut of Wheat 
or with one of the proprietary organic mercury dusts. Both these 
treatments will also control Covered Smut at the same time. The 
treatment with copper carbonate as recommended for wheat is not 
suitable. 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

'The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
■Greek or Turkish as indicated 'by tTae letters G, or T. after each 
•title. 


Belletins. 

Industrial Series : 

No. L.—“ The Grape and Wine IndustryofCyprus.” By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E, 

No. 2.—“The Tanning Industry.” By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E., F.L.S. E, 
Horticultural Series : 

No. 1.—“ Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine, 
with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cyprus.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc,, F.R.H.S. E, 

No, 2.—Rcking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters,” By B. J, Weston, M.A., M.Sc. (Agr.) 
E., G. d? T. 

The above two scries arc now ■combined and the following have been 
published :— 

No, 3.—Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.” By A. Pitcairn. 
G. T. 

No. 4.—“ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.” E, 
Entomologioal Serves : 

No. 1.—“ Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.” 

By Ch. G. Pelagliias, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.), (also 
Corrigendum). E. 

No. 2.—A Survey of Olive Pests.” By H, M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E. ,G^ ds T. (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—“ Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control,” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. E., G. dh T. 
No. 4.—“ Injurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Mycological Series : 

No. 1.—“ The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D.I.e. E., G. dk T. (G. out of print.) 

A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. So., 
Ph.D., D.LC. E. 

Leaflets. 

No. 1.—“Petroleum Emulsion.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” G. 

No. 3.—“ Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” (?. (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—“ The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G. 

No. 5,—“ Carpocapsa ” G. (Replaced by No. 22.) 
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No. 6,—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.” E, 0. <S^ T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational Series). 

No. 7.—‘‘ Cultivation of Almond Trees.” O. (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—“ Control Measures for Red Scale of GitiuSi’^ G. (Out of' 
print). 

No. 10.—“ Seed Beds.” G. (Out of print.)/ 

No. 11.—“ The Collection of Sumach.” G. 

No. 12.—“ The Almond Pest {Eurytomaamygdaii, End.) ” E.^ G, dh T, 
(Out of print.) 

No. 13.—“ Outline of the Rat Destruction* Campaign for 1930.” 
E.^ G. dh T. (Out of print.) 

No. 14.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.”^ E.^G. dh T. (Out of print; replaced 
By No. 17). 

No. 15.—“ Warble Fires.” dh T. (E. out of print.) 

No. 16.—“ Downy Mildew of the Vine {Plasmopara liticola)” E.y G. dlo T. 
No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E., G. dh T. (Replaces No. 14.) 

No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” G. dh T, 

No. 19.—“ The Production of Silage.” E.^ G. ds T, (Out of print ; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20.—“ Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into- Cyprus.” E. 

(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21.—“ Ceratitis capitaUXy Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.’’ 
E.y G. db T. 

No. 22,—“ Pests of the Apple Tree.” E.^ G. db T. (Replaces No. 5.) 
Edvmtional Series: 

No. 1,—“ Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 2.—“ Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E.y G. db T. 
No. 3.—“ Agricultural Calendar.” E.r G. db T. 

No. 4.—“ Linseed (Linium usitalissimum)'^ E.y G. db T. 

No. 6.—“ Sesame (Sesamum indicum)."^ E.^G. db T. 

No. 6.—“ Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E., G. db T. 

No. 7.—“ Production of Silage.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 8.—“ Sericulture.” E., G. db T. 

No. 9.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 
E.y G. ^ T. 

No. 11.—“ Flax.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 12.—“ Diseases of Poultry.” E., G. db T. 

No. 13.—“ Irrigation in Cyprus.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 14.—“ Cereal Crops.” E.y O. db T. 

No. 15.—“ Diseases of Sheep and Goats.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 16.—“ The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” E.y G. db T, 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cy'pnia Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3p. per number, 
or by post 4/9. 

Annual subscription payable in advance post free. Overseas 
subscription 18jo. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside PAGES —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions I 12 0 

„ Half page „ - 1C) 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first lb words, 2s, Exceeding 18 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, As. For every additional 8 words Gp. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the loth of the montli of issue. 


The ** Cyprus Agricultural Journal ” is published in March, June 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

StJMMABT OF Observations at Eepresentattve Stations. 

MARCH, 1938. 



jShade temperature[ 


Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

1 .-w n 

; ce a 

° gis 

”S cj 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

o o 
! ^.2 


ojIS 2 

a 

C;^ o 

Nieosia District: 








Nicosia . 

62.90 

40.00 

0.76 

6 

0.22 

0.74 

— 

Athalassa. 

— 

— 

().9(» 

4 

0.53 

0.81 

— 

Morphou . 

Maknseras. 

62.71 

40.07 

0.48 

5 

0.15 

0.54 

— 


— 

1.70 

3 

0.80 

1.46 

—1 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

66.92 

.38.28 

0.28 

2 

0.20 

0.70 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 
Lefkoniko. 

63.55 

37.55 

0.19 

3 

0.11 

0.78 

— 

— 

— 

0.90 

4 

0.40 

1.04 

_ 

_ 


().4G 

4 

0.21 

0.86 

_ 

Lamaca District: 








Lamaca . 

64.06 

40.35 

0.73 

5 

0.30 

0.91 

— 

Lefkara 

— 

— 

1.13 

5 

0.50 

1.20 

— 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

64.23 

42.68 

1.18 

11 

0.49 

1.11 

— 

Saittas . 

— 


1.46 

11 

! 0.41 

2.03 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

46.46 

33.20 

1.11 

5 

0 37 

2.82 

1,29,30 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

0.60 

5 

0.20 

0.89 

— 

Pathos District: 
Paphos . 








— 


0..37 

4 

0.13 

1.15 

_ 

Polis. 

— 

— 

0..50 

4 

0.20 

1.43 

_ 

Kyrenia District: 
Kyrenia . 








61.74 

46.39 

1.97 

7 

0.92 

1.23 

— 


APRIL, 1938. 


Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

73.83 

49.23 

1.01 

6 

0.46 

0.60 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 


0.95 

4 

0.46 

0.81 

— 

Morphou . 

MakhsBras. 

73.00 

47.23 

1.06 

2.55 

7 

6 

0.27 

1.00 

0.49 

1.01 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

75.24 

50.56 

1.39 

6 

0.65 

0.51 

— 

Akhyritou. 

77.27 

48.27 

1.54 

5 

0.63 

0.56 

— 

Rizokupaso 

— 

— 

0.74 

4 

0.30 

0.55 

_ 

Lefkoniko. 

Lamaca District: 

— 

— 

1.08 

6 

0.52 

0.95 

— 

Lamaca . 

72.70 

50.57 

1.60 

6 

0.75 

0.78 

— 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District: 

— 

— 

2.02 

5 

0.76 

1.09 

— 

Limassol . 

72.43 

50.93 

1.94 

9 

0.75 

0.73 

— • 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

4.06 

9 

1.75 

1.58 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

58.82 

41.13 

5.58 

7 

2.12 

2.20 

— 

Alekhtora. 

Pathos District: 
Paphos . 

— 

— 

3.10 

7 

0.98 

1.04 

— 

— 

— 

1.55 

9 

0.78 

0.81 

— 

PoIiB. 

Kyrenia District : 

— 

— 

1.18 

8 

0.50 

0.61 

— 

FLyrenia . 

68.29 

53.15 

1.66 

10 

0.52 

0.88 

— 


Compilod from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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MAY, 1938. 


District 
and Station 

Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

Mean 

Total 

inches 


Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
jears 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nicosia District: 








Nicosia . 

84.10 

57.00 

1.71 

2 

1.63 

1.13 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 

— 

0.47 

3 

0.21 

0.85 

— 

Morphou . 

82.32 

51.93 

0.16 

2 

0.12 

0.40 

— 

Maknseras. 

— 

— 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

0.89 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

84.29 

59.00 

0.80 

2 

0.40 

0.35 

— 

Akhyritou. 

82.84 

54.42 

0.20 

2 

0.10 

0.26 

— 

BizoKarpaso 

— 

— 

0.76 

4 

0.51 

0.83 

_ 

LefkoniKo. 

— 

— 

0.71 

4 

0.35 

1.16 

— 

Lamaca District : 








Larnaca .j 

81.87 

54.71 

0.50 

4 

0.20 

0.33 

— 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

0.15 

2 

0.10 

0.31 

— 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

80.77 

55.90 

0.25 

2 

0.15 

0.29 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

0.65 

5 

0.30 

1.16 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

60.62 

44.81 

0.25 

1 

0.25 

1.47 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

0.70 

3 

0.60 

0.55 

-- 

Paphos District: 








Paphos . 

72.29 

57.55 

— 

— 

— 

0.48 

— 

Polis. 


— 

0.50 

2 

0.40 

0.55 

— 

Ksenia District: 

1 76.26 







Kyrenia . 


55.16 

0.09 

1 

0.09 

0.63 

— 


NoU ,—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 


The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OP STALLIONS LICENSED POR 1938. 


Nicosia District. 


Village 

Akaki 


Owner^a name 

Michael Th. Bafti 


Reg. No. 
29 

fi 


Moisis Michael Tchingi 


203 

Argaki 


Polyvios Theophani 


153 

AstromeritiB 


Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Kalokhorio 


Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Lefka 


Hussein Djafer Arabadji 


255 

Louroujina 


Mehmed Youssouf Mukhtar 


22 

Lymbia 


Andronikos Petri 


32 

Morphou 


Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 


Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Yen 


Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 


H. Sofokli 


164 

Alaminos 


Labkaoa District. 

Bifat Jumaa 


260 

do* 


Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 


Costis Kyriakou 


15 

do. 


Lefteris Towli 


* 225 

do. 


Andreaa Gregori Orphanou 


277 
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ViUagt 

Athienou 

Oumer^a noma 

Haris Antoni 


Beg. No. 

66 

do. 

Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

,, 

96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 

,, 

169 

do. 

Nicolas Vassili Yiancou 


276 

Lamaca 

Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 

Panayis Theodosi 

•• 

106 

Akanthou 

Famagusta District. 
Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

Kyriakos Antoni 

• • 

239 

do. 

Elengou Prokopi 

• • 

274 

do. 

Michael Yianni 

• • 

286 

do. 

Eleni Demetri Kounalli 


208 

Ayios Andronikos . 

Spyros Yeoryi 


66 

do. 

Christofis Hambi 


240 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 


265 

Ayios Seryios 

Michael Antoni 


284 

Chatos 

Ahmet Mustafa 

• • 

206 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 

• • 

219 

do. 

Photis Achillea 

• • 

33 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 

• ♦ 

64 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 

• • 

267 

Kato Varosha 

Demetris A. Maouris 

• # 

244 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Consfanti 


68 

Kondea 

Christos Hanni 

• • 

269 

Lefkoniko 

Mehmed Salih 

• • 

38 

do. 

Christos Haji Symeou 

• • 

41 

Leonarisso 

Chrysanthos Panayi 

• • 

66 

Lysi 

Minas Lysandrou 

• • 

80 

do. 

Demetris Topha 


227 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Milea 

Sotira Panayi 


193 

Ovgoros 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

• • 

213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 

« • 

72 

do. 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 

• • 

172 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 

• • 

210 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 

• • 

268 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Louka 

• • 

46 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 

• • 

73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 

• • 

71 

Rizokaxpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 

• • 

171 

do. 

Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

do. 

Fandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

SoAiia 

Vasilis Demetri 

• • 

262 

Styllos 

Annezou Nikou 

• • 

269 

do. 

Kyriakos G. Voskou 

• • 

282 

Trikomo 

flarikou Kyriakou 

• • 

224 
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VtOage 

Trikomo 


Oivner^s name 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 

Beg. No. 
266 

do. 


Eleni Philippou Pieri 

279 

VatiM 


Andreas G. Iona 

86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 

89 

Yialousa 


Christofis Panayi Pitchi 

280 

Anoyira 


Limassol District. 

Thonkis Solomi 

143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangeli 

119 

Ay. Phyla 


Costis P. Silikiotis 

118 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 

40 

Pakhna 


Theodores Evgeniou 

121 

do. 


Haralambos M. Kais 

283 

Phasoula 


Nicolas Evangelis 

272 

Dhrousa 


Paphos District. 

Yiannis Sava 

139 

Istingo 


Ali Shoukri 

291 

Khoulou 


Ahmet Kiazim 

289 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 

126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 

129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 

215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 

127 

9t 


Ali Arif Kallikas 

290 

Kelokedhara 


G. Christodoulou Sirimis 

276 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 

263 

Lasa 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 

130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 

136 

do. 


Chrysost. Panayiotou 

214 

Peristerona 


Solomon Haralambou 

230 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 

248 

Stroumbi 


Sofoklis Constanti 

178 

Tala 


Costis Papa Daniel 

286 

Terra 


Mustafa Yusuf 

141 

Agridhaki 


Kyrenia District. 

Haralambos Yianni 

147 

Asomatos 


Christallou MichaeU 

146 

do. 


Antonis Haji I, Hanni 

150 

Ayios Amvrosios 


Nicolas Haji Demetri 

266 

Ayios Yeoryios 


Costis N. Spanou 

167 

Bellapais 


Savas K. Demetriades 

236 

Dhiorios 


Gregoris Haji Michael 

148 

Dhikomo, Kato 


Loukas G. Loukaides 

273 

Kyrenia 


Shakir Hussein 

168 

Lapithos 


Polyk. Panayioti 

99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Constanti 

162 

do. 

* . 

Kleanthis Stylianou 

287 

Myrtou 

• • 

Cleov. Stylianou 

149 

Si^ipos 

• • 

Lavithis Demetriou 

232 


Robxbt J. Bob, 


June, 1939. Veterinary Qffieer, 

Jneperior of Horte Brmimy. 
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Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquabters—^Nicosia. 

Atj. general correspondence should he addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. YThen seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Vatili, Rizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, Larnaca, 
Paphos and Polls. 

Central Experiment Farm, Mobphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vinetabd and ViTicxn.TURisT’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Eythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

Lefka Sub-District .—^Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
^Pirikpmo and Tobacco Ipstructor at Yialonsi^, 
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Larnaoa and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Lamaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Lamaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in chargCi 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and PoKs Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 


Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa 
on 1st July, 1937. 


Station 

SUiUion 

Donkey 

BiM 

Breed of Bull 

Nicosia 

___ 

- 

ISCnstiel 

Shorthorn 

Athalassa 

Waterkoscie .. 

No. 42 .. 

Ambassaxlor 

Shorthorn 


Kildare Guard 

No. 38 .. 

Monarch .. 

Kerry 


Llywnog’s Model No. 55 .. 

No. 469 .. 

Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 64 .. 

No. 460 .. 

C^rus 

Lamaca 

Friars Flutter., 

No. 62 .. 

No. 462 .. 

Cross-bred 

Lefkoniko 

Marcher Lord.. 

No. 48 .. 

No. 443 .. 

Cyprus 

Morphou 

— 

, . 

No. 468 .. 

Cyprus 

Ktima 

— 

No. 41 .. 

(No. 497 .. 
1 No. 463 .. 

Native 

Kerry 

Polis 

Sonny Boy .. 

No. 49 .. 

No. 464 .. 

Kerry & 




469 .. 

Native 

Kizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 60 .. 

No. 461 .. 

Cyprus 

Vatili 

Moleskin 

No. 66 .. 

No. 458 .. 

Qnprus 


Notes: 1.—^There are Boars at all the above stations except Vatili, 
Lefkoniko, Nicosia and Morphou and he-goats at all stations 
except Vatili and Morphou; there is a pen of R.I.B. 
poultry at Ktima, Lamaca, Vatili, Lefkoniko and 
Ayios Theodhoros Stud Stables. 

2.-^Boars and he-goats may be issued on loan to bona fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agrionltnre 
or Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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BOVRIL, LIMITED. 

Lord Luke’s Tribute to the Late Sir Jambs Criohton-Browne. 

Before proceeding with the business of the forty-first Annual General 
Meeting of Bovril Ltd., held in London on 28th February, 1938, the 
Lord Luke, K.B.E., the chairman, said he would like to speak of the loss 
the Company, and indeed the country, had sustained in the death of 
Sir James Crichton-Browne. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
value of his services to the Company, or the admiration his qualities of 
mind and character had inspired in his fellow directors. At the age of 
97 Sir James showed very little diminution of his mental powers. The 
last thing he did, handicapped as he was by illness, was to prepare the 
address he proposed to deliver to the shareholders. This it would be his 
(Lord Luke’s) privilege to read to the meeting. 

In the address he had prepared, Sir James recalled how in 1897 the 
great Russian physiologist, Pavlov, had shown that the administra^on 
of meat extracts to dogs stimulated the mucosa of their stomachs and 
produced a copious secretion of gastric juice. 

Remarkable Experiments. 

It had been inferred that in human beings these extracts similarly 
increased the gastric flow, but no scientific proof of this had, until quite 
recently, been adduced. But during last year, by a remarkable series 
of experiments at King’s College, London, Dr. Boon had demonstrated 
that meat extracts in varying degrees had the same effect in stimulating 
the gastric secretion in human beings that they had in dogs and other 
animals. This was a fact of first-rate importance. A wide range of 
typical food products was investigated, and it was found that of these 
Bovril was the most potent and rapid stimulant of the gastric mucosa. 

The Benefits of Bovril. 

By stimulating the mucosa to an increased flow of hydrochloric acid, 
Bovril restores the gastric juice to normal and assists recovery. That was 
an important finding, but the clinical significance of Dr. Boon’s discovery 
was, in the opinion of Sir James, wider still. In such a disease of the 
stomach as gastritis, which was often the precursor of very serious trouble, 
there was a deficiency and alteration in the character of the secretion of 
the gastric juice, a deficiency and alteration which Dr. Boon’s results 
suggested might be corrected by the judicious administration of Bovril, 
which so powerfully stimulated the secretion of gastric juice containing 
the essential hydrochloric acid. 

It would seem prudent, therefore, for people at, or after, middle life, 
who suffered occasionally from indigestion, not dietetically explicable, 
or other gastric disorder, to try the effect of Bovril in warding off the often 
disastrous consequences of r^uced gastric activity. 

Increased Sales. 

The Chairman then went on to review the accounts of a very 
satisfactory year, during which sales had gone up considerably, both at 
home and abroad. 

The Duke of Atholl, K.T., G.C.V.O., C.B., D.S.O., seconded the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and the resolution was duly carried, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

Crop Notes. 

The weather during the summer months has been exceptionally hot and 
somewhat unsettled. Dry, hot winds caused damage to the various 
cereal crops and further reduced production, which is now estimated 
to be somewhat below average. Threshing of cereals is almost completed. 

The summer potato crop sold at very good prices and planting for the 
winter crop is in progress. Cotton picking has begun but production may 
be rkther poor. 

Following the exceptionally large crops of last year, the production 
of citrus, olive and carob trees is expected to be considerably less this 
season. The grape harvest should, however, be good. 

International Veterinary Congress. 

Mr. R. J. Roe, M.R.C.V.S.,D.V.S.M., Chief Veterinary Officer, attended 
as the official delegate of the Cyprus Government the Thirteenth 
International Veterinary Congress which was held at Zurich and Interlaken, 
Switzerland, from 21st to 27th August, 1938. Mr. Roe reports that 
his visit to the Congress was most profitable and that he was also able to 
gain much valuable professional information by visits to Italian Veterinary 
Institutions on his journey to Switzerland. 

Export of Table Grapes and Sultanas. 

Mr. Savvas Michael, Agricultural Assistant, was sent to Crete on 
27th July, 1938, in order to study the processes in the preparation of 
sultanas for export and the methods of packing and shipping table 
grapes. Mr. Michael, who is expected back on 9th September, reports 
in unofficial letters to the Viticulturist & Wine Expert that he has been 
very well received in Crete and that the authorities there have taken much 
trouble to facilitate the objects of his visit. At the kind suggestion of 
Dr. Kaloyeras, Mr. Michael was to visit the fruit packing installation at 
Piraeus on his return journey. 

Sultanas. 

The recent exports of sultanas on a fairly extensive scale by 
Messrs. C^rus Palestine Plantation Co. of Lim^sol, mark an important 
development in this comparativeljr new C^rus industry. • 
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Agricultural Shows. 

Three successful Agricultural Shows have recently been held. 

The first, at Prodhromos on 28th August, was organized by a local 
committee in co-operation with Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 
The proceedings combined an Apple Festival with a Fruit and Vegetable 
^ow which were attended by His Excellency the Governor, the 
Hon. Commissioner, Limassol, and the Director of Agriculture. The opening 
of the Show by His Excellency was preceded by a programme of events, 
which includ^ addresses by Medical Officers on the benefits to health 
to be derived from eating apples. These were followed by poems and 
a short play extolling the virtues of the apple and its cultivation, and 
there were also some folk dances. 

The standard attained and the variety of fruit and vegetables exhibited 
spoke eloquently of the possibilities of the area for the supply of such 
produce, for which there is an excellent demand during the summer 
tourist season. , 

The second Show was held at Agros on 3rd and 4th September and 
was organized by the Agricultural Association of Agros in co-operation 
with the local Agricultural Assistant, Mr. P. Patsalides, and the Agricultural 
Officer, Lamaca, Mr. M. Papaiacovou. His Excellency the Governor, 
who was again accompanied by the Hon. Commissioner, Limassol, and the 
Director of Agriculture, opened the Show. He also took the opportunity of 
presenting to the Agricultural Association of Agros the Silver Cup which 
is presented annually by the Old Students’ Club of the Nicosia Agricultural 
School to the village agricultural society which has been judged to have 
been most active in promoting agricultural progress in the preceding year. 

A special feature of the Agros Show was a “ working model ’’ 
illustrating, side by side, the correct method of protecting a steep mountain 
slope against soil erosion and the disastrous effects of neglecting to do so. 

The third Show was held at Lysi on 8th September. It had been 
organized by the Lysi Agricultural ’ Club in co-operation with the 
Agricultural Foreman, Lysi, Mr. Chr. Avraamides, and the Agricultural 
Officer, Famagusta, Mr. A. Panaretos. The Show was attended by the 
Commissioner, Famagusta, the Director of Agriculture, the Chief 
Veterinary Officer and the Superintendent of Agriculture. 

The produce exhibited was fully representative of the crops of the 
Mesaoria and showed a distinct improvement on that of the 1937 Show. 
The classes for wheat varieties were particularly strong. A noteworthy 
feature was an exhibit of table grapes, a crop which has been taken up 
in the neighbourhood as the direct result of the efforts of the Agricultural 
Officer, Famagusta. 

Livestock entries were good, especially in the class for mares, and 
some excellent mules were shown. There was a large entry of donkeys. 

Before distributing the prizes, the Director of Agriculture took the 
opportunity of presenting to the Mukhtar, Mr. Souroullas, on behalf of 
the Lysi Agricultural Club, the replica of the Old Students’ Club Cup, 
which His Excellency the Governor had very kindly provided to be 
retained by the Lysi Club as a memento of their having won the cup in 1937. 

i|i « >|i 

Warble-fly. 

As mentioned in our June number, it is intended to begin in December 
next a campaign against the cattle warble-fly in all parts of the Colony. 
I^afl^ts describing the life-history and the damage caused by this pets, 
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have been distributed. It is hoped that all owners of cattle will appreciate 
the need for co-operating with the Veterinary Service by producing their 

cattle for treatment at the appointed places and times. 

«««««« 

Livestock. 

The Irish Draught stallion “ Kildare Guard ” died at the Gk)vemment 
Stock Farm on the 23rd July, 1938, from acute oedema of the larynx. 
This very fine grey horse was much admired by all horse-breeders who saw 
him and his offspring give every promise of justifying the policy of the 
Government in introducing this breed into the Colony. Imported in 
October, 1936, “ Kildare Guard served two mares in that year, sixty 
in 1937 and sixty-nine in the first half of this year. 

Another Irish Draught stallion which has been purchased recently 
in Eire is expected to arrive in Cyprus in October. Other animals to be 

imported this year include three Shorthorn heifers and one Large Black boar. 

«««««« 

Control of Citrus Pests. 

A special campaign of propaganda by means of posters, leaflets and 
addresses by agricultural staff has been carried out during the last few 
months, especially in Limassol and Famagusta Districts, to urge on growers 
the necessity of taking adequate measures for the control of pests. The 
response has been very gratifying and a marked improvement in the 
condition of the ripening crop has been reported in consequence. A very 
satisfactory development as a result of the campaign has been the arrange¬ 
ments made by private companies to carry out spraying for growers. 

There are also two companies undertaking fumigation. 

« « « « * * 

Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Co-operation with Normal Training College. 

An innovation at the Central Experiment Farm, Morphou, in August, 
was the employment of twelve students of the Normal Training College 
in the ordinary work of the farm. These students undertook this work 
with the praiseworthy object of gaining experience of practical farming 
which would be of use to them in their future appointments as village 

schoolmasters. The experiment proved very successfiil. 

« « ♦ « * 

Agricultural College Old Students’ Club Cup for the best 
demonstration silkworm rearing in a Girls’ School. 

This cup has been won for the 1938 season by the Ayios Amvrosios 
(Kyrenia District) Girls’ School (Mistress, Miss Corallia Economidhou), 
which also won this cup in the 1937 season. The production of cocoons 
at this school was 10 okes 200 drams from one dram of eggs (equivalent 

to 84 okes firom one ounce of eggs). 

« « « 

Departmental Publications. 

The following leaflets have been published in English, Greek and 
Turkish for general circulation, since the last issue of the Journal:— 
Le^etNo. 23 .. .. Citrus Wastage, 

do. No. 24 .. .. Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit, 

do. No. 25 . .. .. The Ox-Warble Fly. 

Raging. 

The Nicosia Race Club vdU hold its Autumn races on 6th and 13tU 
JJovembe?, 
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Report on the Citrus Export Season, 1937-38. 

By F. B. L. Butler, F.L.S., Chief Grader and Inspector of Produce, 

As USUAL the citrus season opened with the export of lemons, 24 cases 
of which were sent to the United States of America. These were 
Verdelli ” grown and of exceptionally good quality. 

The crop in general was rather late in maturing and it was found 
necessary to prohibit export till early in September, during which month 
12,059 cases were shipped, 11,659 to the United Kingdom, 300 to Sweden 
and 100 to Holland. 

The total of 30,899 cases for the season showed a decrease of 52% 
on the previous season’s export. The crop was good, but prices were 
low, owing to the large quantities shipped from Italy and Spain, and 
local exporters experience heavy losses in consequence. 

Prices per case in the United Kingdom varied from 5s. iq 17s. 
Purchase prices in the gardens were from 6s. per thousand at Famagusta 
to 14s. per thousand at Lapithos. 

Oranges totalled 324,787 cases, an increase of about 86,258 packages. 
Of this quantity 231,689 were shipped as “ Early Season Fruit ” to 
various destinations. It was reported that the fruit was of poor colour, 
but good prices were realized. 

The United Kingdom market generally was disappointing, low prices 
prevailing due to the dumping of large supplies, principally from 
Palestine. 

Prices for Cyprus oranges in the United Kingdom ranged from 
8s. to 26s, per case. 

Purchase prices in the gardens were 22s. to 26s. per thousand at 
Famagusta, and 21s. to 50s. per thousand at Lefka. 

Bitter oranges showed a slight decrease to 2,572 cases as against 
2,716 in the last period. 

Grapefruit showed an increase of 1,354 cases, the total exported being 
1,770 in comparison with 416. It is expected that grapefruit will be 
exported in rapidly increasing quantities as large new gardens come into 
bearing, particularly in the Limassol area. 

No mandarines or sweet limes were exported and two cases only of 
citron were sent to the United Kingdom. 

General. 

Packing and marking showed a steady improvement, and the number 
of rejections was markedly less than in previous seasons ; an economical 
system of marking was introduced, in conformation with the Citrus 
Export Regulations. Reports show that handling in United Kingdom 
ports has been greatly facilitated thereby. 

In spite of the fact that the export of lemons was 28,347 cases less 
than that of last year, the total citrus exports showed a gratifying increase 
of 56,300 cases, the respective figures being :— 

1936-1937 . 301,168 packages 

1037-1938 .. .. 357,468 „ 
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The following tables show the exports month by month, from where 
shipped, and destinations :— 

Oranges Lemons Bitter oranges Grapefruit Citrons 


arnagusta Port 

packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

1937. 

September 

. — 

.. 12,059 

— 

— 

— 

October 

. 38,412 

.. 4,359 

84 

371 

— 

November 

. 183,410 

6 

— 

688 

— 

December 

. 17,703 

.. 1,953 

.. 1,859 

30 

— 

1938. 

January 

. 18,640 

. 7,180 

220 

2 

2 

February 

. 30,012 

695 

— 

23 

— 

March .. 

. 8,406 

900 

— 

— 

— 

April .. 

. 7,725 

— 

— 

— 

— 

May 

. 2,819 

122 

— 

.. — 

— 

June .. 

496 

. — 

.. — 

.. — 

. . — 

Total 

. 307,623 

.. 27,274 

.. 2,163 

.. 1,114 

2 


Larnaca Port: 

1937. 


July .. 

.. — 

24 .. 

— 

— 


September 

.. — 

306 .. 

— 

— 

— 

October 

.. — 

39 .. 

— 


— 

November 

.. 1,251 .. 

90 .. 

— 

— 

— 

December 

.. 6,005 

36 .. 

250 .. 


— 

1938. 

January 

615 .. 

15 .. 

— 

— 

— 

February 

.. 2,013 

43 .. 

100 .. 

— 

— 

March .. 

813 .. 

44 .. 

— 

— 


Total 

.. 10,697 .. 

597 .. 

350 .. 

— 


Limassol Port . 






1937. 

September 

— 

98 .. 

— 

— 

— 

October 

.. — 

785 .. 

— 

379 . • 

— 

November 

.. 3,003 .. 

247 

— 

277 .. 

— 

December 

561 .. 

326 .. 

59 .. 

— 

— 

1938. 

January 

• • • • 

353 .. 

— 

— 

— 

February 

192 .. 

1,032 .. 

— .» 

• # 

— 

Total 

.. 3,756 .. 

2,841 .. 

59 .. 

666 . 
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Oranges Lemons Bitter oranges Orajtefruit CUrons 
packages packages packages packages packages 


Paphoe Port: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1987. 

November 

. • — 

.. 15 

,, _ 

_ 


December 

1 

3 

— 


— 

1938. 

January 

.. — 

18 

.. — 

.. — 

— 

March .. 

3 

.. 30 

,. — 

.. — 

— 

April .. 

5 

.. 34 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

9 

.. 100 

— 

f * * 


Karavoatasi Port: 





1938. 

February 

.. 130 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kyrenia Port: 

May .. 

.. — 

.. 87 

— 

— 

— 

Table showing Total Export Month by Month. 



Oranges 

Lemons 

Grapefr uit Bitter oranges 

Citrons 


packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

packages 

1837. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

July .. 

,, _ 

24 

_ 

_ 


September 

— 

.. 12,463 

— 

.. — 

— 

October 

.. 38,412 

.. 5,183 

750 

84 .. 

_ 

November 

.. 187,664 

368 

965 

_ 

- 

December 

.. 24,270 

.. 2,318 

30 

.. 2,168 .. 

— 

1938 . 

January 

.. 19,256 

.. 7,666 

2 

220 .. 

2 

February 

.. 32,347 

.. 1,770 

23 

100 .. 


March .. 

.. 9,222 

74 

.. — 

,, _ 

— 

April .. 

.. 7,730 

934 

., — 

.. — 


May .. 

.. 2,819 

209 

., — 

,, _ 

- 

June .. 

496 

.. — 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

.. 322,216 

.. 30,899 

.. 1,770 

.. 2,672 .. 

2 
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Destination and Total Quantities taken by each Ck)UNTRy 
DURING THE SEASON 1937-1938. 

Oranges Lemons Grapefruit Bitter oranges Citrons 
Country packages packages packages packages packages 


United Kingdom 175,256 .. 

29,779 


1,691 


2,222 


2 

Norway .. 


64,299 .. 

— 


67 


— 


— 

Sweden .. 


40,368 .. 

300 


— 


— 


— 

Czechoslovakia 


10,434 .. 

— 


— 


350 


— 

Finland .. 


7,875 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Port-Sudan 


5,967 .. 

14 


— 


— 


— 

Yugoslavia 


6,415 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Egypt .. 


4,346 .. 

455 


12 


— 


— 

Poland .. 


3,692 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Aden 


2,486 .. 

23 


— 


— 


— 

Italy 


300 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Holland .. 


261 

100 


— 


— 


— 

Belgium .. 


200 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Switzerland 


140 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Bulgaria .. 


1(K) .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

French Somaliland 

14 .. 

24 


— 


— 


— 

Malta 

.. 

30 .. 

— 


— 


— 


— 

Germany.. 

.. 

23 .. 

— 


— 


—- 


— 

Dodekancsia 

.. 

9 .. 

93 


— 


— 


— 

Turkey .. 
United States 

of 

— 

87 


— 


— 


— 

America 


— 

24 


— 


— 


— 

Total 


322,215 .. 

30,899 


1,770 


2,572 


2 


Table showing Totals and Variety of Citrus exported, 1937-1938. 


Quantity 


Period 


Kind packages 


from 


to 


Lemons .. .. 30,899 

Oranges .. .. 322,215 

Grapefruit .. 1,770 

Bitter oranges .. 2,572 

Citron .. .. 2 


July 2nd, 1937 
Oct. 27 th, 1937 
Oct. 28th, 1937 
Dec. Ist, 1937 


21st May, 1938. 
17th June, 1938. 
18th Feb., 1938. 
9th Jan., 1938. 
28th Jan. 1938, 


Total 


. 357,458 
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Strong and Healthy Trees that do not bear Fruit. 

By K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant, 

Onb often hears complaints among fruit growers that, although their 
trees grow quite satisfactorily and look very healthy and vigorous, they 
do not flower at all or flower very little, and in some other cases that 
although the trees flower well, very little fruit is set. 

In the first instance, that is when the trees are growing vigorously 
and are in a position to bear but do not do so, the principal cause is 
excess of nitrogen in the soil. 

Such trees are to be found usually growing on soils heavily manured 
with natural or artificial nitrogenous manures or in places where the soil 
is naturally rich in nitrogen. 

In order to correct the trouble and compel the trees to commence 
bearing fruit, the following measures should be taken :— • 

(1) The application of nitrogen in any form ipust be immediately 
stopped. 

(2) A sufficient quantity of superphosphate and potash should be 
applied. 

(3) Bark-ringing or root-pruning should be carried out. 

Bark-Ringing. 

The aim in bark-ringing is to conserve the carbohydrates in the 
upper part of the tree and prevent their expenditure (in combination 
with nitrogen) in making more and more unneoded growth, and to 
encourage the accumulation of carbohydrates around the fruit spurs 
with the consequent better development of the fruit buds. 

The carbohydrates are manufactured by the leaves in the process 
of photosynthesis which takes place during day-time, in the presence of 
sunlight and through the agency of the green colouring matter, chlorophyll. 

The prevention of the descent of carbohydrates and their compounds 
with nitrogen, is brought about by removing all or part of the bark 
(through which they normally travel) in the form of a ring or part ring 
around the stem of the tree below the branches. 

Time ,—^The operation of ringing is carried out when the trees are 
in flower or just before flowering, and the cut is made right down to the 
cambium layer. 

Methods of Ringing, —^Bark-ringing can be carried out by several 
methods but the best results are obtained from the two following, known 
as the “ Gardner ” and “ Lees ” methods, described by Mr. W. P. Seabrook 
in his book Modern Fruit Growing, 

The “ Gardner ” Method .—^This method consists in the removal of 
two half rings of bark about f inches wide, the half rings about 4 inches 
apart and on opposite sides of the stem. 

The two halves are quite separate but the ends of one half ring are 
vertically above those of the other. 

In the case of continued failure to crop and excessive vigour of growth, 
the ends of the two half rings are made to overlap. In the case of a tree 
which is not so vigorous, the ends of the half rings are made just to meet. 
In each case there must be about four inches between the two half rings. 

It is important to keep the bark opened. 

As the ring joins up it must be reopened the next spring and all the 
new tissue tending to rejoin the wound must be removed. The freshly 
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made rings should be painted with an antiseptic to exclude any fungus 
disease or insect pest from the cut. 

“ Lees ** Method .—^The “ Lees ” Method differs from that of 
“ Gardner in that the ring is made to encircle the stem entirely, is 
narrow and heals over the same summer. The normal width of the ring 
in this case is J of an inch instead of J and it is allowed to heal up in the 
same year. 

Although both methods are effective the Gardner Method should 
be preferred. 

The Gardner Method was carried out 3 years ago at Asprokremmos 
on apple trees and quince trees which were not bearing satisfactorily, 
and the following year they were thus induced to bear very good crops. 

Bark-ringing can also be applied in the following cases :— 

(1) On trees which are known to drop their fruit after they are set; 

(2) To break the tree of its biennial habit of fruiting; 

(3) To prevent the trees from growing any larger when they are too 

closely planted, and 

(4) To give a better flavour and colour to the fruit. 

Ringing should not, howtwer, be practised on stone fruits (peach, 
plum, almond, apricot) as these trees are liable to gumming from the 
spots where the cuts are made. When dealing with such trees root-pruning 
should be preferred. 

Root-Pruning. 

In root-pruning a trench one foot deep and one foot wide is opened 
all round the tree below the (»nds of the branches, all roots found are cut off 
and the trench is filled up again with soil. 

The out made on the roots should be on the slant, upwards, and the 
cut surface should rest on the soil. 

When trees flower well but set little or no fruit, the main reason is 
insufficient fertilization. This is again due either to the fact that the 
variety grown is self-sterile or to adverse weather conditions during the 
flowering period. 

In cases where the non-setting of the fruit is due to the self-sterility 
of the variety grown, one or two more varieties flowering at the same time 
should be planted in the same orchard or, if there is no room for other 
trees to be planted, a few branches on every four or five trees grown should 
be grafted with the suitable variety for cross-pollination. 

The majority of fruit varieties and particularly cherry varieties are 
self-sterile and cannot be fertilized with their own pollen and unless 
other varieties flowering at the same time are planted close to the desired 
variety, the results will be very disappointing, as very little fruit will be 
produced annually. 

People who concentrated on one cherry variety, for instance, in 
villages where cherry-trees were being grown for the first time, had the 
disappointment of obtaining hardly any fruit from their trees (although 
the trees flowered well) and consequently thought that their orchard 
was not suitable for cherries. 

To sum-up, therefore, it is inadvisable that growers should concentrate 
on one variety. They should have a few trees from other varieties 
flowering at the same time for cross-fertilization, and should keep bees 
in the orchard to facilitate better pollination. 'Wien the non-setting of 
the fruit is due to adverse weather conditions, late varieties whiefi flower 
fj»fter the heavy frosts are oyer, should be preferred for planting. 
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Diseases of Cattle, 

With Special Reference to Cyprus. 

By R. Moylan Gambles, Veterinary Officer, 

(Continued), 

Part II. —^Diseases caused by Animal Parasites. 

Piroplasmosia (Red-water Fever) Anaplasmosia (Gall siokness) and 
Theileriaaia (East Coast Fever).—^All of these fevers are spread by the 
bites of ticks, and none of them have ever been found in Cyprus. They 
are caused by microscopic animal parasites which invade the red blood 
cells, just as does the Malaria parasite in man, and in the case of East 
Coast Fever, the cells of the spleen as well. They are all marked by fever, 
anaemia, and jaundice, and in the case of Piroplasmosis there is 
considerable destruction of red blood cells, leading to reddish or broA^ish 
colour in the urine, which is often frothy. 

Coccidioaia (Red Dysentery).—^This disease is occasionally met with 
in Cyprus, but is not common. It is usually more serious than Coccidiosis 
of sheep and goats. The parasite (a microscopic animal called a 
coccidium) invades the wall of the large intestine especially the rectum, 
which may become intensely inflamed. There is a blood-stained 
diarrhoea. The faeces contain the parasites, and thus the pastures are 
contaminated and can infect further cattle. Animals under treatment 
should therefore be kept in a stable, and all the manure either burnt or 
buried deeply. The best treatment is the administration of repeated 
small doses of ferrous sulphate. Dover’s powder, also, is sometimes used. 

Stomach-wonma^ etc. — Cattle in Cyprus are not seriously affected by 
worms in the alimentary tract. The Twisted Wire worm, Haemonchua 
contortua, can occur in cattle just as in sheep, but it is not very common 
in Cyprus. Cattle are not very readily infected with the Lesser Stomach 
worm of the sheep, Oatertagia circuimincta, but have their own species, 
O. oatertagi. This has never been recorded from cattle in Cyprus. 
The only worm in the alimentary tract that is at all common is 
Gongylonema pulckrum which is found under tlie mucous membrane of 
the oesophagus in nearly all ruminating animals and appears to cause 
no harm at all. Tape-worms, the same species as in sheep and goats, 
have occasionally been found, but not in large numbers and do no harm. 
Stomach-worms can be treated with Copper Sulphate, as in the case of 
sheep. 

Lun^-worma .—^The only serious lung-worm in cattle is Dictyocaulua 
viviparus, which has never been found in Cyprus. It is doubtful if the 
common lung-worm of sheep P.filaria would be likely to affect cattle, 
and if it did the effects would not be serious. In countries where the 
cattle lung-worm occurs, however, it can cause serious losses. Treatment 
is along the lines advocated for sheep, in the previous article in this series. 

Eye-worma. —^There is a species of worm, Thelazia rhodeai, that lives 
in the eyes of cattle. This has occasionally been found in Cyprus, 
Treatment is by surgical operation, 
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Liver-flukes .—^The Liver-fluke, Fasciola hepatica, is mainly a parasite 
of sheep and goats, but it can also occur in cattle. A greater number of 
parasites are required to harm an ox than to harm sheep, and there are 
no cases on record of disease being produced in cattle in Cyprus by this 
parasite, but it may be present in sufficient numbers in the liver to spoil 
this organ for human consumption, and lead to its condemnation during 
meat inspection. A description of the parasite and its life history is 
given in the previous article. As a water snail is required to complete 
the life-cycle of this fluke, it only occurs in animals grazed in marshy or 
irrigated areas, and therefore is not widely distributed in the Island. 
Carbon tetrachloride, the remedy recommended for sheep, is dangerous 
for cattle which must bo treated with Extract of Male-fern instead. 

Hydatid Cyst .—The hydatid cysts, which occur in the liver and lungs, 
are the intermediate stage of a small tape-worm occuring in dogs, 
Echinococcus granulosus. Cattle are affected, as are sheep and goats, 
by grazing on pastures contaminated by the faeces of dogs which are 
infested by this tape-worm. When the egg of the tape-worm is swallowed 
it hatches into a small embryo which bores its way through the wall of 
the intestine, and passes through the blood stream to the liver or lungs, 
where it develops into the cyst. Dogs are infected with the worm by 
feeding on carcasses or on slaughter-houso offal containing cysts. If all 
carcasses of cattle, sheep and goats were buried beyond the reach of 
dogs, and all offal containing cysts were burnt instead of being thrown 
to the dogs when animals are slaughtered, this pest could be soon 
eradicated. Besides the great losses caused by the condemnation of 
infected meat, the disease constitutes a great danger to man, for any one 
handling a dog containing the worm is liable to infect his hands with eggs, 
which often adhere to the dog’s coat, and next time he puts his hand to 
his mouth he may swallow the egg which will give rise to the cyst. In 
man the cysts are more harmful than in animals, and unless removed 
by surgical operation, often cause death. 

Beef-measles. —Beef-measles are small cysts in the muscles, especially 
of the heart and tongue, and are the intermediate stage of another 
tape-worm, Taenia saginata, which affects man. Man acquires the 
tape-worm by eating meat containing the cysts, and the cattle are infected 
by grazing on pastures which are contaminated by the excrement of 
man. The condition is the cause of the condemnation of a great amount 
of beef every year. Control measures consist of the proper inspection of 
meat, the proper cooking of meat in case any cysts have escaped notice, 
the construction and use of latrines, and the medical treatment of 
those who are infected with tape-worms. 

Warbles .—Warbles are the maggots of the warble fly of which there 
are two species found in Cyprus which attack cattle, Hypoderma lineatum 
and H. bovis. The flies are on the wing during the spring and early 
summer months, and lay their eggs on the hairs of the cattle, usually 
on the lower parts of the legs. The flies are well known to stock-owners 
owing to the panic they cause among the animals while they are laying 
their eggs. The eggs hatch into small maggots which bore through 
the skin of the animal and slowly migrate through the body until they 
reach the back. By this time the maggots are much larger and lie in 
round swellings under the skin, with a small hole in the centre .through 
which they breathe. They lie here during the autumn months, and 
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between December and March they crawl out through the hole and bury 
themselves in the soil where they pupate. The adult flies hatch out 
from the buried pupae after some weeks and recommence the attack on 
the host. 

Warbles cause a great deal of damage to the skins of the animals so 
that their value as hides is greatly diminished. They do not usually 
interfere with the health of the animal,.but there is always danger of 
infection gaining entrance through the hole in the skin, and the formation 
of abscesses. There is also the panic caused to the animals when the fly 
is on the wing, which in many districts maktjs animals quite unmanageable, 
and at the season when the fly is about, work is only possible in the early 
mornings. 

Fortunately warbles can be quite easily eradicated if all owners 
co-operate. The warbles of cattle do not attack any other species of 
animal. Also, during the months of December to March, they appear 
in the backs of the animals in a position where they can be easily killed, 
either by squeezing them out or by scrubbing the sLiiimals’ backs with 
drugs which will kill the warbles. If every owner saw to it that all his 
cattle were treated during this time, every cattle-warble in Cyprus would 
be killed, and there would be no trouble the following year. 

External Parasites. —The external parasites of cattle found in Cyprus 
consist of lice (one species of biting-louse and two species of blood sucking 
lice), and ticks (mostly the Striped-leg Tick, Hi/alomma cegyptium). 

The chief damage done by the lice is the constant irritation they cause 
when present in large numbers, so that the animals are kept busy rubbing 
when they ought to be sleeping or feeding peacc^fully. The amount of 
blood they suck is negligible. Ticks on the other hand steal a large amount 
of blood, and the cattle can ill afford to lose this, especially in a country 
like Cyprus where pasture is not pkmtiful. Also the bites of the ticks 
are liable to become infected and form absc(‘sses. In most other countries 
ticks also act as transmitters of certain diseases, but in Cyprus, 
fortunately, all such tick-borne diseases appear to be absent. 

The remedy for all kinds of ectoparasites is the regular dipping of 
the animals. In Cyprus, where the numbers of cattle are relatively small, 
dipping tanks are built of a size that is only suitable for sheep and goats. 
Cattle however can be washed, or sprayed, with the same dipping solution 
as is used for dipping the smaller animals. An effective treatment for 
lice in cattle is to spray or sponge them with a solution of 1 oz. nicotine 
sulphate in 6 gallons of water. 

Part III. —Non-Infectious Diseases. 

Disturbances of the Digestive Tract, etc. —^The digestive tract of 
ruminating animals is liable to a number of derangements, especially 
the first stomach, which may get blocked up with too much solid food 
(impaction), or may become blown up with gas as a result of excessive 
fermentation of the contents (tympany). Sometimes the muscles of 
the wall of the first stomach become weakened, and so the organ cannot 
contract properly, resulting in a general dullness of the animal and loss 
of appetite (atony). Although more commonly seen in cattle than in 
other animals, these conditions are common to all ruminating animals 
and their symptoms and treatment have already been described in the 
previous article on Diseases of Sheep and Goats, so there is no need for 
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repetition. However, certain conditions of the digestive tract other 
than those dealt with previously are often noticed in cattle, and they will 
be mentioned here. 

Choking sometimes occurs in cattle, especially where fed on such 
foods as green maize, potatoes, etc. Treatment depends on the position 
where the piece of food has stuck. Where it is high up in the throat 
it can often be returned to the mouth by gentle massage in an upward 
direction, or far enough up to be removed from the throat by hand. 
When this is not possible, the object can usually be removed by passing 
instruments down the throat, but this should only be carried out by an 
expert as there is danger of piercing the wall of the oesophagus. \^en 
all else fails, it is necessary to operate surgically. 

A very obstinate form of constipation is sometimes met with in cattle, 
in which no dung may be passed for over a week. Salts are the best 
remedy for this and can be given in large doses (a pound or even a pound 
and a half, of Epsom or Glauber Salts dissolved in 2 okes or more of warm 
water), combined with a tablespoonful of ginger to prevent pain during 
the action of the salts. Plenty of drinking water should be provided 
in such a case. 

Another very serious disturbance occurs when the animal swallows 
a nail, needle, or piece of wire. At first this is purely an affection of the 
digestive system, when the nail pierces the stomach. It is usually in the 
second stomach that such objects collect. Unfortunately at this stage 
of the affection the symptoms shewn are very slight, and it is seldom 
possible to recognize the cause unless the animal has been seen to swallow 
the nail. There is just a loss of appetite, diminution of the milk yield, 
or some other vague disturbance, which often passes away in a few days 
followed by an apparent recovery. If the disease could be recognized 
at this stage it would be possible to remove the nail by surgical operation 
before it had done any serious harm. But it is not usually until too late 
that the cause of the condition is recognized. The next symptoms 
depend on what happens to the nail after piercing the stomach. Its 
usual course is to pass forward into the heart. When it reaches here, 
the animal commences to be seriously ill and it is usually too late to carry 
out any satisfactory treatment. Sometimes the nail may travel to other 
parts of the body (liver, spleen) or lie loose in the peritoneal cavity. 
Very rarely it forms an abscess Which bursts to the exterior, and the 
nail comes out. In this case the animal frequently recovers. Serious 
symptoms are often not shewn until several months after swallowing the 
nail. There will be renewed digestive disturbances, and an unwillingness 
to move. The breathing is usually rather laboured, and grunting is 
frequent. The heart beats faster than usual and the temperature varies 
greatly from day to day. Where the nail is in the abdominal cavity, 
the animal tends to lie down much more often than usual. When in 
the chest cavity, however, it is unwilling to lie down, and spends most 
of the time standing, until the disease is so far advanced that it is incapable 
of standing and has to lie down. Death then follows very soon. While 
standing, the attitude is rather characteristic. The elbows are turned 
outwards, so that there is less pressure on the inflamed heart. The veins, 
especially the Tnilk vein and the jugulax vein of the neck tend to be 
prominent, and in the latter the blood can often be seen pulsating even 
as far up as the angle of the jaw. (A jugular pulse in the lower part of 
the neck is of no significance.) 
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When the disease has reached this stage, there is no curative 
treatment although certain palliative treatments will often prolong the 
life of the animal for some time. Among these may be mentioned the 
practice of standing the cow on a sloping board, so that the front legs 
are at a higher level than the hind ones. Thus the weight of the stomachs 
pulls them backwards and there is less pressure on the heart. When, 
as sometimes happens, the head of the nail remains embedded in the 
stomach wall, and only the point pierces the heart, it is sometimes pulled 
back out of the heart by this treatment, and the health of the animal 
improves. 

Prevention is more important, and owners should bear in mind the 
readiness with which cows will eat unusual objects such as nails, pins, 
and pieces of wire. It is not only those that fall into the food by accident 
that are swallowed. If a cow sees such an object on the ground she is 
very likely to pick it up and swallow it intentionally. Loose pieces 6f 
wire are often bitten off fences. It is particularly important when any 
repairs are made to a stable, to see that the carpenter does not leave 
any nails on the floor when the work is finished. If any broken pieces 
of wire are noticed on pastures, they should be removed at once, and all 
fences should be examined regularly and loose pieces taken away. 

Pneumonia .—This will only be dealt with briefly, as it was dealt with 
in the previous article in this series. Cattle are more easily treated 
than sheep. There is no long fleece to come between the skin and drugs 
that are applied to the chest, and also there is a larger expanse of chest, 
so treatment becomes easier. The chief symptoms of the disease are a 
difficulty in breathing, combined with a high temperature. There is 
often a cough. In the early stages of the disease there are often shivering 
fits. Treatment consists of stimulants (brandy is useful if nothing else 
is available) and small doses of salts with light nourishing food. It is 
important that the animal should be kept in a dry stable where there is 
plenty of fresh air but without being too cold. In the early stages of the 
disease great improvement will result from the application of a mustard 
plaster. Mustard is mixed with water to form a paste, and this is applied 
to the sides of the chest which is then covered with thick brown paper, 
and a blanket thrown over the animal. The plaster can be left on from 
eight to twelve hours. At any stage of the disease this will give relief 
from pain, but only in the early stages is it likely to influence the course 
of the disease. During recovery, the animal requires a long period of 
rest, and if put to work too soon afterwards, it may become ill again, 
and more seriously than before. 

Metritis (Inflammation of the womb).—^Acute metritis is usually 
the result of a difficult calving, especially where assistance has been 
given to the animal without due cleanliness having been observed. Jt 
may also be caused by foetal membranes being retained, and decomposing 
inside the womb. Symptoms, treatment, and prevention have been 
dealt with in the previous article, and as the disease does not differ in 
cows from the form in which it appears in ewes, repetition is unnecessary. 
It might be mentioned, however, that in cows even when the acute 
metritis has been cured, a chronic endometritis, inflammation of the lining 
membrane of the womb, may persist, and without making the cow appear 
ill, may prevent her conceiving again. This condition can also occur 
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without a previous attack of acute metritis. It is especially common 
In countries in which Contagious Abortion exists. Treatment is along 
the same lines as for the acute form, but must be repeated at regular 
intervals over a long period. 

Mastitis (Inflammation of the udder).—Two forms of Mastitis occur 
in cattle. Acute suppurative mastitis, which is similar to the form seen 
in ewes, and chronic mastitis. Gangrenous mastitis as found in ewes 
and she-goats, is not found in cattle. Chronic mastitis of cattle is caused 
by a specific germ, which fortunately does not appear to occur in Cyprus. 
The udder bwomes tougher and more fibrous than is normal, and the 
milk may sometimes contain flakes or clots. Sometimes the appearance 
is thin and watery, without flakes. Treatment is by careful infusion 
of the udder with antiseptics through the milk canal, but this is only 
^afe in the hands of an expert. 

Milk Femr ,—^This disease is only found in dairy cattle, and usually 
only in those that give a particularly high yield of milk. It occurs when 
certain salts that naturally occur in the blood are passed into the milk 
faster than they can be replaced by the body. This usually only happens 
just after calving. Within twelve hours of calving, the cow becomes 
uneasy, and makes paddling ” moTements with the hind legs, and shortly 
afterwards falls down, as if paralysed, and soon becomes drowsy, and 
unless promptly treated, dies. Treatment consists either of the injection 
of those salts which are missing from the blood, or by temporarily checking 
the milk supply by inflating the udder with air. 

Aceionaemia (Post parturient dyspepsia).—This is another disturbance 
of cattle which sometimes occurs after calving, but after two to four weeks 
instead of immediately, as with milk fever. There is a sudden drop in 
the milk yield, accompanied by constipation, and a dullness and loss of 
appetite. The appetite is often perverted, and the cow will chew dirty 
straw bedding, etc., although she will not eat her proper food at all. 
The breath has a sweet sour sickly smell. Treatment consists of a dose 
of salts, followed by treacle and baking soda in small doses daily. The 
animal should also be given a little walldng exercise daily, as it is believed 
that lack of exercise is a predisposing cause. 

Difficulties in Calving ,—^This is not a difficult matter if the owner or 
person in charge has patience and common sense as well as some practical 
knowledge. 

Many dystocias are simple at the beginning but become difficult 
owing to immediate interference before one is sure what limbs appear 
first, whether it is one fore and one hind foot or whether they are two fore 
feet but belonging to different foetuses. 

Before giving any assistance the very first thing one should remember 
is cleanliness. If the two fore feet appear without the head we must 
not pull them but try and trace where the head is and if it is turned back 
on side of chest an attempt should be made to bring it in the right position, 
namely head and fore feet together. Veterinary assistance is always 
advisable in such cases. 

Cleansing or afterbirth .—After calving the cow should be left quiet for 
some time and then a dose of salts (sod. Sulph. 1 t1'> and 1 07. of ginger) 
be given. If the cleansing has not fallen off 24 hours after calving 
veterinary assistance should be called upon to remove it by hand. 
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Review^ 

Tchocco tntdligencey published quarterly By the Intelligence Branchr 
of the Imperial Economic Committee, 2 Qtxeen Anne's Gate Buildings,, 
London, S.W.l. 

This publication is primarily designed to provide a regular service of 
information concerning tobacco production, consumption and trade m 
the world generally and in the United Kingdom in particular. 

The current number, that for August, 193S, opens with a quarterly 
summary of items of interest gathered from various parts* of the world. 
Information is given on the latest crop presets in the United States, 
the progress of marketing in our African dependencies, exports from* 
various tobacco-growing countries and imports into the United Kingdom. 

A special article on “ Tobacco Consumption and Marketing m India " 
contains statistics and information not yet obtainable elsewhere. 
Particulars are given of the types grown, of area, production, consumption 
and quantities imported and this is followed by a very interesting account 
of the various systems employed in marketing the crop and of the newly 
introduced “ Ag mark " grading scheme. 

Another article entitled “ The Market for Domestic Tobacco in the 
United States " deals with the manufacture and consumption of tobacco 
within that country. Although the United States exports during the 
past six years have averaged 426 million lb., the domestic market is 
nevertheless of far greater importance to the grower. 

The article discusses the demand for the different types of tobacco 
grown and describes the various purposes for which they are employed. 

Details of the United Kingdom import and export tobacco trade 
and of the trade in unmanufactured tobacco of the principal importing 
countries are given in later sections of the publication, which concludes 
with a chapter providing separate reports on the latest crop prospects, 
marketing and export figures of eight countries. This chapter includes 
tables of world statistics of area and production for each year from 
1930 onwards. 

A specimen copy of ** Tobacco Intelligence " will be sent gratis and 
post free to any grower, trader or manufacturer who cares to apply for 
one to the Imperial Economic Committee whose address is given above. 

J. McD. 


Table Grapes and Raisins. 

By P. Ch. Antoniades, I.A.(M1.), C.M.A.(F8.), 

Vitierdturidi d? Wim Expert. 

Spain is the principal exporter of table grapes, followed by Bulgaria, Italy, 
Algeria and Greece. Cyprus has at present a very small share in this trade. 

The principal producing area in Spain is the district of Granada, 
where the main varieties cultivated are Muscat d^Alexandrie (known in 
Cyprus as Malaga), Valeusi (or Pause), a rather late ripening variety 
and Chanes or Almeira grapes, the latest ripening variety (also introduced 
lately to the Saitta Experimental Vineyard), growing in the district of 
Almeira. These ^apes are chiefly exported to the English market. 
In genera] two-thii^ of the fresh grapes received by this market come 
from Spain and Portugal. 
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The English market prefers grapes with rather large berries, hard 
skin and hard, slightly sweet flesh; Sultana and Chaaaelas are not well 
placed on this market. 

Germany is one of the biggest markets for grapes, the greatest 
quantity of the fresh grapes imported there coming from Italy and the 
Balkans (Bulgaria chiefly), France having lost her prominent place on 
that market after the Great War. The main varieties for which 
there is a demand in Germany are the Cha.HselcuH (an early variety) and 
the Servan (a late ripening variety) followed by the well-known table 
grape Rozaki (white) and Cinnant (rod), etc., Hamburg being the market 
tor Muscatel grapes. 

With regard to raisins, tlie world exf)ort trade in which amounts to 
about 280,000 tons, Greece, the United States, Australia and Turkey 
are the chief exporting countries while England and Germany are the 
main importing countries. 

Production i\ Ch prus. 

It is not very diflicult to indicate with sufficient precision the area 
in Cyprus where table gray^s Awdi Sultanas are cultivated, this cultivation 
having only started a few years ago and after the establishment of the 
Experimental Vineyards at Saitta in 1929. Before 1929 there was 
practically no cultivation of table gra})es except the two local varieties 
TVneo and Ophthalrno, which are cultivated on a small scale in the 
gardens of Pitsilia, and a few donums of Sultana at Stavrovouni. Up to 
1937 it is estimated that 004 donums had been j>lanted or grafted with 
Sultana and 290 donums had been planted or grafted with table grapes. 
(1 acre=3 donums). 

The production is still very small, these vineyards being still very 
young and only a small percentage have started giving a small production ; 
however this production was estimated in 1937 to be 20 tons of fresh 
Sultanas and 8 tons of fresh table grapes. 

These vineyards arc distributed throughout the Island, and Sultana 
and table grape cultivation is expanding in the lower regions of almost 
all districts, but more particularly in Famagusta and Limassol Districts, 
while the Muscat d'Alexandrie. ii table, raisin and wine variety, is making 
rapid expansion on the hills of the main wine districts w here these grapes 
are used in wine making. 

The plantations of table and raisin varieties are extending every 
year and judging from the demand for cuttings or rooted, cuttings of 
these varieties it is presumed that in a few^ years time (less, certainly, 
than a decade) these will be widely cultivated in the Island and the 
production will be important. Almost all the soils in Cyprus are suitable 
for this cultivation, except the very poor and rocky ones where, grafted 
on the local drought i*esisting stock, the white Xynisieri, may produce 
satisfactory crops. 

The varieties which seem to be actually in favour with the growers and 
for which there is a groat demand, for some of them the demand being 
far superior to the stock of cuttings now available in the Island, are:— 
Muscat d'Alexandrie (Malaga)^ 

Rozaki, 

Fraoula, 

Sideritis, and 
SuUana, 
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Future op the Cultivation of Table and Eaisin Grape 
Varieties in Cyprus. 

Tlie cultivation of table grapes and raisin varieties in Cyprus has a 
promising future owing to the suitable conditions and to the important 
markets offered to this production. 

The local market is undoubtedly considerable with a probability 
of improvement by the increase of consumption during the winter 
months. The foreign markets are very important, the proximity of 
Egypt (whither Cyprus already exports 1,250 tons of common wine 
grapes every year) and the prospect of entering into the English market, 
when table grapes and suitable transport are available, are very 
encouraging. 

The cultivation of table grapes therefore can be expanded under 
the following conditions :— 

(1) Very early varieties should be adopted for local consumption 
and the English market. 

(2) Very late varieties, with berries having hard skm and flesh and 
which keep well on the vine until late in the season and are good for 
transport, both for the local and the English market. 

(3) Mid-season varieties, which transport well, both for the local and 
English market. 

The future of the Sultanas is full of hope, the English market being 
an extremely important one which has, on several occasions, shown its 
interest in and appreciation of samples of Cyprus SultanOnS, 

Particulars of the Varieties whose cultivation is noav extending. 

Muscat dWlexandrie or Malaga ,—A variety which presents great 
interest and which has a great future in the Island, the growers having 
themselves appreciated already its merits, is the Muscat or Muscatel 
d*Alexandrie, known in Cyprus as Malaga^ 

This variety may be used for various purposes, either in wine-making, 
where its flavour is sought after, or in raisin-making, or as a table grape. 
This variety is subject to “ coulure ” (dropping of the flowers) but in 
Cyprus and particularly in the vine districts is less subject to this defect 
than in other places. Its fertility is very great, it produces very heavy 
yields and resists hot winds and sunburn where it is not irrigated. It has 
been noted that this variety thrives on all soils and in all parts of the Island. 
The berries are large and oval, with hard flesh of a greenish colour becoming 
golden when ripe ; the flesh is juicy, with a pronounced muscatel flavour. 

In Cyprus this variety commences to ripen from the 2nd fortnight of 
August and the ripening is prolonged to the end of September according 
to altitude and locality. It is a good transport grape ; must be submitted 
to short pruning and to rather low shape of vine bush. It is subject to 
Oidium and has to be protected by sulphuiing with more care than some 
other varieties. This variety is very much appreciated everywhere, 
particularly in England and the Scandinavian countries, either in the 
form of fresh grapes or sundried raisins. 

Rozahi or Eosaki ,—A vigorous vine which requires long pruning and 
is resistant to hot winds (sunburn), particularly if it is not irrigated. 
It requires good and moist soils to give full production. Bozaki is to-day 
the ^ng of the table grapes, keeping the top of the scale in almost all 
the markets. It forms large bunches with very large and long oval 
berries, which have a thin skin; it stands long transport and Aways 
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commands the top price on all the foreign markets and more particularly 
the English market. In other words, it is considered now everywhere 
to be most valuable export variety. It may be used either as a table 
grape or as a raisin variety. It ripens in the late mid-season (end of 
September) and bears more heavily on trellises. This variety is of 
particular interest for Cyprus, as it is the most esteemed table grape on 
the English market for the mid-season. 

Fraoula. —^This is a vigorous vine imported from Greece, thriving 
in good deep soils, of great fertility and giving a heavy yield. It bears 
beautiful very loose bunches with rather large oval berries having a 
very thin skin and sweet flesh, does not stand transport well and it 
requires long pruning. This is a late mid-season variety, greatly in favour 
in the Island for its beautiful bunches and its heavy yield. It is considered 
that its value is over-estimated as it does not stand long transport well; 
it is, however, of great interest for the local markets or very near ones 
such as Egypt. A great expansion of its cultivation is not desirable. 

Sideritis. —^This is a very late variety ripening in November. It was 
imported from Greece and is not very vigorous but is of good fertility, 
particularly on trellises. This variety requires deep moist soils or soils 
which can be irrigated. The bunches are of medium size, regular, with 
medium sized round berries of a pleasant rosy colour and pleasant taste. 
The berries have a rather hard skin and flesh, and this variety is excellent 
for transport and is known and appreciated in England. It requires 
long pruning. It is a most valuable variety which should be widely 
cultivated in the Island. 

SuUana or SuUanina. —This variety is a native of Asia Minor and is 
well known and widely grown in every viticultural country, where it is 
grown for the production of the well-known sultana raisins. One of its 
valuable characteristics is the seedlessness of the berries. It is a vigorous 
and very productive vine in dry climates such as that of Cyprus, and 
prefers good, deep and rather light, moist soils ; in other soils it should 
be grafted on the drought-resistant Cyprus stock, the well-known local 
white Xynisteri, It requires rather long pruning and produces more 
heavily on trellises. 

The bunches are large, long, rather conical and well branched. The 
berries are rather small or medium sized and oval; the skin is thin and 
yellowish green to golden yellow at full maturity ; the flesh is hard and 
has a pleasant sweet taste. This variety ripens rather early. On account 
of the pleasant taste of the grape and its earliness and seedlessness, it is 
a good table grape as well, and as such it is widely used in Egypt, Greece 
and Turkey. In England, however, although sold on the market as U 
fresh grape, it is not so much in favour. Its raisins {Sultanas) are very 
well known and sometimes fetch very high prices on the foreign markets. 

Other Interesting Varieties. —In addition to the above-mentioned 
varieties which are now in cultivation in Cyprus, and amongst the good 
number of table grape varieties under trial at Saitta Experimental 
Vineyards, the following varieties are of great interest for C^rus and 
their study and propagation will be pushed on :— 

(a) Pearl of Csaba. —Imported from Hungary. An ultra-early white 
variety ripening at Saitta at the beginning of July. The bunches are 
of me^um size with round, medium-sized berries with hard flesh, which 
can stand long transport. It is a kind of Chassetas with a pleasant 
piusoatcl flavour. 
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(6) MuaccUd “ Qtieen of Vineyards —Imported from Hungary, This 
is also an early variety, 8-10 days later than Pearl of Csaba. It has 
beautiful bimches, similar to those of Rozaki, with beautiful oval berries 
of a yellow colour, and hard flesh with muscatel flavour. It has a hard 
skin and can stand long transport. 

(c) Muscat Hamburg. —One of the best known and most delicious red 
muscats. It is not a very vigorous vine but bears well and requires short 
pruning. The berries are rather soft and not very suitable for long 
transport. The bunches are fairly large, branched and fairly loose. The 
berries are of medium size, oval to roundish ; dark reddish-purple to 
black with abundant blue bloom ; pulp juicy and very sweet, with a 
delicious muscat flavour. Good for both eating and wine-making. 

(d) Himoniatiko. —An exceedingly late ripening white variety, found 
occasionally in Cyprus and known under the name “ Himoniatiko 
which means a winter grape. It is really a Christmas table grape oT 
excellent keeping quality. 

The vine is vigorous, bearing well both with long and short pruning. 
The bunches are large and beautiful with large round berries which have 
a thick skin, and travel excellently. This variety has a pleasant sweetish 
taste, is of a greenish yellow colour at full maturity, and matures at 
Saitta in December. 


Tree-Planting, 1937-38. 

At the end of the 1937-38 season there were 125 tree planting areas 
as compared with 112 at the end of the 1936-37 season. New areas were 
declared at Lamaca tis Lapithou, Dhenia, Pano Lefkara, Vavatsinia, 
Kalokhorio, Mazotos, Ghourri, Ay. Kebir, Lefka, Klirou, Malounda, 
Xyliatos and Trakhypedhoula. The total area now set aside as 
tree planting areas is approximately 227,000 donums, which is equivalent 
to 112 square miles. This area is very satisfactory. 

The total number of trees planted is estimated to be 296,210 in tree 
planting areas and 670,414 trees outside tree planting areas. In addition 
1,575 donums of vines and 261 donums of acacia were planted in 
tree planting areas and 3,058 donums of vines and 47 donums of 
acacia outside tree planting areas. 

The figures compared with those for 1936-37, show a decided increase 
in the number of trees planted in tree planting areas while those planted 
outside tree planting areas are about the same. 

A summary of the trees planted in each district is given in the 
accompanying table. 

The number of trees planted is rather deceptive in that it gives the 
impression that tree planting is being carried out vigorously. If the 
number of trees planted is reckoned in terms of area, it is seen that only 
about 4,700 donums of land in tree planting areas (less than 1 /60th of the 
total area) and only 10,000 donums outside tree planting areas were 
planted with trees. These figures show that the present rate of 
tree planting leaves much to be desired. On the other hand, existing 
trees in tree planting areas are steadily improving and it is mainly for 
this reason that the existence of tree planting areas is justified. 

The planting season was not very good owing to prolonged periods of 
dry weather and many of the trees planted are believed to have failed, 


Tbees Planted in Tree Planting Areas (Planting Season 1937-38.) 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters E,, G, or T. after each 
title. 


Bulletins. 

Industrial Series: 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyprus.” By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ The Tanning Industry.” By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E., F.L.S. E, 
Horticvlt/ural Series: 

No. 1.—” Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine^ 
with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cyprus.” By B. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. E, 

No. 2.—Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.So* (Agr.) 
E., O. ds T. 

The above two series are now combined and the following have been 
published:— 

No. 3.—” Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.” By A. Pitcairn. 
E., 0, cfc T. 

No. 4.—” Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.” E. 
Entomological Series: 

No. 1.—” Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.” 

By Ch. G. Pelaghias, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.), (also 
Corrigendum). E. 

No. 2.—“ A Survey of Olive Pests.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E. ,G. dh T. (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—” Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. E., G. db T. 
No. 4.—” Injurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Mycological Series: 

No. 1.—” The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D.I.C. E., G. db T. (G. out of print.) 

A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. Sc., 
Ph.D., D.I.C. E. 

Leaflets. 

No. 1 . —“Petroleum Emulsion.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” G. 

' No. 3.—” Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” O. (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—“ The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G. 

No. 5.—“ Garpocapsa ” G. (Replaced by No. 22.) 
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No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Bearing.’* JS?. O, ds T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational ^ries). 

No. 7.—“ Cultivation of Almond Trees.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” O, (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—“ Control Measures for Red Scale of Citrus.” O, (Out of 
print). 

No. 10.—“ Seed Beds.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—“ The Collection of Sumach.” O, 

No. 12.—“ The Almond Pest {EuryUmaamygdaliy End.) ” E,, O, dt T- 
(Out of print.) 

No. 13.—“ Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.’ 
jEr., 0, di T, (Out of print.) 

No. 14.—” Potato Tuber Moth.” jB., O, ds T, (Out of print; replaced 
By No. 17). 

No. 15.—“ Warble Flies.” JS?., G. ds T. (E, out of print.) 

No. 16.—” Downy Mildew of the Vine (Plmmo'para iiticola)P E., G.dbT 
No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E.y G. d? T, (Replaces No. 14.) 
No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” E,, G. ds T. 

No. 19.—” The Production of Silage.” E., G, ds T. (Out of print; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20.—“ Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E» 
(imprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21.—“ Ceratitis capiMa, Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.” 
E„ G. dr T. 

No. 22.—” Pests of the Apple Tree.” E., G. ds T. (Replaces No. 5.) 
No. 23.—“ Citrus Wastage.” E,, G. dr T. 

No. 24.—“ Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit.” E,, G, ds T, 

No. 25.—“The Ox-Warble Fly.” E,, G, ds T. 

Educational Series : 

No. 1.—” Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E., G, ds T. 

No. 2,—” Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E,, G. ds T. 
No. 3.—” Agricultural Calendar.” E,, G. ds T, 

No. 4.—“ Lmseed (Linium usitalissimum)^ E,, G, ds T. 

No. 5.—“ Sesame (Sesamum indicum)P E,, G, ds T, 

No. 6.—“ Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E,, G. ds T. 

No. 7.—“ Production of Silage.” E., G, ds T. 

No. 8.—” Sericulture.” E,, G. d? T, 

No. 9.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E,, G. ds T. 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 
E G ds T 

No. 11.—” Flax.” E., G. d? T. 

No. 12.—” Diseases of Poultry.” E., G. d? T, 

No. 13.—” Irrigation in Cyprus.” E,, G. ds T. 

No. 14.—” Cereal Crops.” E,, G. d? T. 

No. 15.—” Diseases of Sheep and Gk)ats.” E., O. ds T, 

No. 16.—“ The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” JB., 6. ds 5P, 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3p. per number, 
or by post 4jo. ^ 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16p. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18/?. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside PAGES—Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 1 12 0 
„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2s, Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4s. For every additional 8 words 6/?. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the lOth of the month of issue. 


The ** Oyprns Agrioultnral Journal ” is published in Hardh, June 
SeptendMT and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

SUMltABT OF OBSEBVATIONS AT BePBESENTATIYF STATIONS. 

JUNE, 1938. 


IShade temperature| Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

|l 

®. S.S' 

p# 

E?S| 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

H.2 

Jz;"® 

|2i 


Nicosia District: 








Nicosia . 

95.43 

66.17 


1 

WXIW 

0.17 

— 

Athalassa. 

— 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

0.11 

_ 

Morphou . 

Makneeras. 

90.33 

00.23 

— 

— 

— 

0.03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


0.68 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

92.96 

67.90 

— 

— 

— 

0.18 

— 

Akhyritou. 

RizoKarpaso 
Lefkoniko. 

91.83 

63.97 


— 

— 

0.18 

0 I 3 

~ 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca . 

90.70 

02.37 

- 

— 

— 

0.02 

— 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District: 

— 

— 

— 

” 

— 

0.21 

— 

Limassol . 

89.00 



— 

— 

0.06 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

0.05 

2 

msmm 

0.62 

— 

Trikoukkia... 

77.57 

50.43 

— 

— 

_ 

0.34 

— 

Alekhtora. 

Paphos District: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paphos . 

T^/\Tio 

78.63 

63.67 

— 

— 

— 

0.05 

— 

X OilSea* ••• ••• 

Kyrenia District: 








Kyrenia . 

85.13 

66.53 

— 

■— 

— 

0.04 

— 


JULY, 1938. 


Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

98.87 

71.06 

0.10 

2 

0.08 

0.01 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 

_ 


— 


— 

— 

Morphou . 

MaknsBraa. 

93.00 

67.71 

- 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


0.08 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

90.35 

74.19 

— 

— 

— 

0.01 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 

95.32 

69.58 

0.10 

1 

0.10 

— 

— 

Lefkoniko. 

Larnaca District: 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

0.01 

— 

Larnaca . 

93.50 

67.50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Limassol . 

92.48 

67.32 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

0.27 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

81.07 

60.47 



— 

0.06 

— 

Alekhtora. 

Pathos District: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Paphos . 

Polis. 

Kyrenia District : 
Kyrenia . 

81.42 

69.68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88.97 

72.16 

— 






^0^.—Ocxmpiled from returns furnished Pub)io Works Depmtment, 














00 
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AUGUST, 1938. 



Shade temperature 



Rainfall 



District 
and Station 

Mean 

•rs « 
ce o 


"OD g 

l?sl 

Dates on 
whidi 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

O'g 

H.g 


g 

^ o 

Ave 

foi 

yej 

me 

Nicosia District: 

N icosia . 

98.97 

72.16 

0.95 

4 

0.76 

0.13 


Athalassa . 

— 

— 

1.58 

4 

0.57 

0.18 

— 

Morbhou, C.E.F. ... 
Maknaeras. 

93.07 

69.64 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.60 

4 

1.60 

0.26 


Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

98 61 

75.00 



-- 

- 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Bizokarpaso 
Lelkoiiiko. 

»6.68 

71.50 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

- 



_ - 

_ 

— 

— 

0.73 ! 

1 

0.73 

0.14 

_ 

Lamaca District: 








Larnaca . 

93.29 

70.58 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 




_ 

.... 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

93.74 

68.94 


- 

- 


_ 

Saittas . 

— 

i 

0.95 

4 

0.75 

i 0.17 


Trikoukkia. 

81.27 

60.45 

2.86 

5 

1.05 

0.37 

_ 

Alekhtora . 

— 

: 

1 

— 


1 


Paphos District: 






i 


Paphos . 

Pofis . 

81,61 

72.13 

— 

— 



— 

— 

— 




— 

— 

Kyrenia District: 
Kyrenia . 








(K).21 

73.29 


— 

i 

1 — 

— 


Note .—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 


The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OP STALLIONS LICENSED FOB 1938. 

Nicosia Distuot. 


ViUagt 

Akaki 


Owner*8 name 

Michael Th. Eafti 


Reg. No. 
29 

99 


Moisis Michael Tchingi 


203 

Aigaki 


Polyvios Theophani 


163 

AstromeritiB 


Chi^toforos Evangeli 


26 

Kalokhorio 


Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Lefka 


Ahmet Dopran Salih 

• • 

266 

Louroujina 


Mehmed Youssouf Mukhtar 

• • 

22 

Lymbia 

Morphou 


Andronikos Petri 

• • 

32 


Vasilis T. Spanos 

• « 

18 

do. 


Andreas Ahapittas 

• • 

249 

Yeri 


Yeoryos Petri 

• • 

16 

Yerolakkos 


H. SofokH 

• • 

194 

AlasunoB 


Labnaoa Distbiot. 

Rifat Jumaa 

••• 

260 

do. 

,, 

Salih Jumaa 

• • 

64 

Aradhippou 

• • 

Costis Kyiiakou 

• • 

16 


T T 

Lefteris Tpwli 

ft 

m 
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ViOagt 

Athienou 

Owner's name 

Haris Antoni 


Beg. No. 

66 

do. 

Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 

,, 

169 

do. 

Nicolas Vassili Yiancou 


276 

Lamaca 

Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 

Pana 3 ds Theodosi 

•• 

106 

Akanthou 

Famagusta Distmot. 
Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

do. 

Elengou Prokopi 


274 

do. 

Eleni Demetri Kounalli 


208 

Ayios Andronikos . 

Spyros Yeoryi 


65 

do. 

Christofiis Hambi 


240 

A 3 rio 8 Elias 

Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

Yeorgios Chnstodoulou 


266 

A 3 aos Seryios 

Michael Antoni 


284 

Chatos 

Ahmet Mustafa 


206 

do. 

Ahmet Koja Ibrahim 


235 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 


219 

do. 

Photis Achillea 

• • 

33 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 

• • 

64 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 

• • 

267 

Elato Varosha 

Demetris A. Maouria 

• • 

244 

Komi Kebir 

K 3 rriakos Constant! 


68 

Kondea 

Christos Hanni 

• • 

269 

Lefkoniko 

Mehmed Salih 

• • 

38 

do. 

Haji Christos Hepis 

• • 

41 

Leonarisso 

Chr 3 rsantho 8 Panayi 

• • 

66 

"r ; 

Minas Lysandrou 

• • 

80 

Demetris Topha 


227 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Milea 

Sotira Panayi 


193 

Ovgoros 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 

• • 

213 

Paraiimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 

« • 

72 

do. 

Evangehs Haji Vraka 

• • 

172 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 


268 

Peristeronopiyi 

Andreas Louka 


46 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rjzokaxpaso 

Panayiotis K. Sakka 

• • 

171 

do. 

Christofls N. Koulia 

• • 

241 

do. 

Pandelis N. Haji Hari 

• • 

281 

8otira 

Vasilis Demetri 

• • 

m 

StylloB 

Annezou Nikou 

• • 

269 

do. 

Kyriakos 0. Voskou 

• • 

282 

Trikomo 

Mf^ikou Kyriakou 

• • 

224 
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VUlage 

Trikomo 


Owner*sname 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


Beg. No* 
266 

Vatili 


Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Ohristodoulou 


88 

Yialousa 


Christofis Panayi Pitohi 


280 

Anoyira 


Limassol Distbiot. 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangeli 


119 

Ay. Phyla 


Oostis P. Silikiotis 


118 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Pakhna 


Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 


Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Phasoula 


Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Dhrousa 


Paphos Distmot. 

Yiannis Sava 


130 

Istingo 


Ali Shoukri 


291 

Kho^ou 


Ahmet Kiazim 


289 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nioola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 

tt 


AH Arif KalHkas 


290 

Kelokedbara 


G. Ohristodoulou Sirimis 


276 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed MuUa Osman 


263 

LaM 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 


Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Peristerona 


Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 


Sofoklis Constanti 


178 

Tala 


Oostis Papa Daniel 


286 

Terra 


Mustafa Yusuf 


141 

Agridhaki 


Kyrbkia Distbiot. 
Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 


Ohristallou MiohaeH 


146 

do. 


Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


160 

Ayioa Amyrosios 


Nicolas Haji Demetri 


266 

Ayios Yeoryios 


Oostis N. Spanou 


167 

BeUapais 


Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 


Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 


Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 


Shakir Hussein 


168 

Lapithos 


Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Oonstanti 


162 

do. 

, , 

Kleanthis Stylianou 


287 

MyrUm 

• • 

Oleov. StyUanou 


149 

Si^poB 

• • 

Lavithis Demetriou 


232 


Bobibt J. Rob, 
Chi^ VtieriMry Offieer, 
Iiufeetor of Bone 


Softtember^ 1038. 
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Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—Nicosia. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Atiialassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Vatili, Eizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, Larnaca, 
Paphos and Polis. 

Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera and Morphou. 

LefJca 8tib‘District ,—Agricultural Officer, Ibrahim Hakki 
Effendi, is in charge, including Pyrgos area. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko gind 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 
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hAliSACA AM) LiMA:?SOL DISTRICTS. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Ijarnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrkxia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrcnia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polls Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 


Table Showing Distribution of Stud Animals at the Stud, 
Stables and Government Stock Farm, Athalassa, 
on 1st July, 1937. 


Station 

Stallion 

Donkey 

BuU 

Breed of Bull 

Nicosia 

_ 

- 

Minstrel 

Shorthorn 

Athalassa 

. IMarcher Lord.. 

No. 38 .. 

Ambassador Shorthorn 




Monarch . 

Kerry 


Llywnog^s Model No. 55 ’.. 

No. 491 . 

. Shorthorn 




No. 458 . 

. Cyprus 

Ay. Theodhoros Pitchford 

No. 54 .. 

No. 460 . 

Cyprus 

Larnaca 

. Friars Flutter.. 

No. 52) 

No. 42) •• 

No. 462 . 

Cross-bred 

I^cfkoniko 

. Waterkoscie .. 

No. 48 .. 

No. 443 . 

. Cyprus 

Morphou 

. — 

. , 

No. 468 . 

. Cyprus 

Ktima 

— 

No. 41 .. 

No. 459 . 

. Native 




No. 453 . 

Kerry 

Polis 

. Sonny Boy ,. 

No. 49 .. 

No. 464 . 

. Kerry 




No. 497 . 

. Native 

Rizokarpaso.. 

— 

No. 60 .. 

No. 461 . 

. Cyprus 

Vatili 

. Moleskin 

No. 66 . 

No. 469 . 

. Cyprus 

Notes : 1.—There are Boars at 

all the above stations 

except Vatili, 


I^fkoniko and Nicosia and he-goats at all stations 
except Vatili and Morphou; there is a pen of B.l.R. 
poultry at Ktima, Polis, Larnaca, Vatili, Lefkoniko and 
Ayios Theodhoros Stud Stables; there are turkey-cocks 
at Athalassa and Ayios Theodhoros. 

2.—Boars and he-goata may be issued on loan to bona fide 
applicants upon application to the Director of Agriculture 
or Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. 
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€toeral view of the €k)vemment Vine Experiment Station at Saitta, Limassol. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

The early commencement of rains during October favoured the 
germination of early sown barley and pt^rmitted the sowing of wheat 
under good conditions. Climatic conditions continued favourable during 
the months of November and December and general prospects are 
satisfactory. 

The viticultural industry auffered a great deal from the early rains. 
Owing to the exceptional production of grapes, the vintage extended 
longer than usual. The lowered quality of the grapes will result in poor 
quality wines. 

« iH ♦ 4e i(c 41 

Appointment of Botanist and Pdant Pathologist. 

Mr. L. J. S. Littlejohn has been appointed by the Secretary of State 
to the Colonial Agricultural Service as Botanist and Plant Pathologist 
in Cyprus, to fill the vacancy created by the transfer of the Plant Pathologist 
to Kenya in May this year. 

Mr. Littlejohn assumed duties on the 29th September, 1938. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Promotion. 

Mr. C. C. Koumides, Agricultural As8istant,wa8 appointed on probation 
an Agricultural Ofiicer as from 7th November, 1938. Mr. Koumides has 
completed over 13 years service in the Department. He trained for two 
years in agriculture at Reading University and in recent years has been 
stationed at the Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Study Leave. 

In July, Mr. Savvas Michael, Agricultural Assistant, attached to the 
Viticultural Section, was granted six weeks study leave to proceed to 
Greece and Crete to study the preparation of sultanas for export and 
methods of packing and shipping table grapes. Mr. Michael made good 
use of his leave and received every possible assistance from the authorities 
jn Greece. A summary of his report is published in this issuo^ 
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Saitta Vine Experiment Station. 

The frontispiece of this issue is a general view of the Government 
Vine Experiment Station at Saitta, Limassol District. 

Investigations at this station include comparisons of the quality, 
yield and adaptability of different varieties of table and wine grapes and 
of the effects of different systems of pruning and planting distances. 

Ill 41 ♦ >ii >i> 

Supply of Rooted Vine Cuttings. 

The following quantities of rooted cuttings will be issued from the 
vine nurseries of the Department of Agriculture for planting in new 
vineyards this season :— 



Quantity of 

Remarks 

Variety 

Rooted Cuttings 

Rozaki .. 

3,146 

Table and raisin grape. 

Fraoula .. 

4,594 

Table grape. 

Sultana .. 

16,940 

Sultana and table grape. 

Avgoulato 

3,314 

Early table grape. 

Akitsi 

324 

Mid season white table grape. 

Muscatel.. 

5,607 

Wine grape. 

Malaga 

2,306 

Wine grape. 

Lefkas ,. 

1,604 

Wine grape. 

Veriko 

1,414 

Local variety of late season 
table grape. 

Aetonychi 

1,174 

Early table grape. 

Roditis .. 

772 

Table grape. 

Sideritis .. 

1,472 

Table grape. 

Maratheftiko 

500 

Deep colouring wine grape. 


« « « « lie « iK 

Increased Demand for Sultana Vine CuttincJvS. 

Owing to the developments taking place in sultana production, the 
supply of sultana vine cuttings is likely to be short of the demand. The 
Department of Agriculture provides limited quantities each year for sale 
to small growers. Persons proposing to lay out sultana vineyards on a 
large scale are advised t/o make their own arrangements for the supply of 
planting material. In the event of difficulties in securing sufficient 
cuttings, application should be made to the Viticulturist, Limassol, for 
information as to sources of supply. 

♦ ♦ iH He 

Increased Production of Table Grape Varieties is recommended. 

Owing to the overproduction of raisins made from inferior quality 
wine grapes, which are proving difficult to market, vine growers are 
advised to consider diverting their energies to the production of Rozaki 
or other suitable varieties of table grapes. The market for fresh grapes 
of the best table varieties is a remunerative one and the Rozaki grape 
J^as the advantage of producing a better quality raisin. 
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Deciduous Fruit Station, Trikoukkia. 


Applications have been received from fruit growers for the supply 
of budded trees for the 1938-1939 planting season as follows :— 


Apple trees ., 

,, 

,. 

,, 

800 

Pear „ 




400 

Peach ,, 




160 

Cherry „ 




760 

Plum „ 




390 

Apricot,, 




850 

Kaisha „ 


.. 


80 


Total. 3,430 


The demand has been met except for cherry trees applications for 
which were slightly in excess of the supply. 

Soft fruit recently introduced for trial at this station include different 
varieties of gooseberries, raspberries, loganberries and blackberries. 


Arrangements for the Supply of Grafted Fruit Trees and Rooted 
Vine Cuttings from the Stations and Nurseries of the 
Agricultural Department. 

Fruit and vine growers are reminded of the following arrangements 
which are in force for the issue of grafted fruit trees and rooted vines from 
the Government nurseries. 

All applications received during the year are recorded in the order 
in which they are received. Applicants are notified in advance how far 
their requests can bo met and distribution takes place after a fixed date 
from the various stations as follows:— 

Trikoukkia Deciduous Fruit Statiov .—Applications are considered up 
to 20th November and issues of available stocks take place between 
lr)th and 30th December each year. 

Vine Nurseries. —^Applications for the supply of rooted vines are 
considered up to 10th November each year and issuing commences from 
the Ist January. 

Citrus Trees from District Nursery Gardens. —Applications are 
considered up to the 1st February and issues commence from the 15th 
February. 

Nursery stock other than citrus, vines and deciduous fruit trees are 
issued at any time at the discretion of officers in charge of nursery gardens. 

The prices charged for grafted trees and rooted vines are :— 

Citrus fruit trees, each .. .. .. .. 4^ pia^fres. 

Deciduous fruit trees, each .. .. .. 4| piastres. 

Vines, each .. •. .. .. .. 5 paras. 
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Cotton Production. 

The Assistant Director of Agriculture, Mr. A. Pitcairn, attended the 
Third Conferonco of the Kmpire Cotton Crowing Corporation which was 
held in London on the 23r(l and 24th September, 1938. A memorandum 
on the place of cotton in mixed farming in (/yprus was presented to the 
Conferen<*(‘ by Mr. Pitcairn and the jioints raised on it were fiilly discussed. 
This Def)artiu(‘nt's ])olioy of aiming at ])rodu(*ing one variety only in 
the Tslaial rc*c(‘ive(l soim^ us(‘fiil support, frfun a number of delegates 
with wide exper ience on cot ton-growing problems. 

Citrus Exports. 

The production and export of citrus fruits shows a steady increase. 
The following is a comparison betwecm the shipim^nts during the months 
of October and Nov(‘mb(‘r, 1938, and the previous year :— 



Orangefi. 

TjPfnwns. 

Grapefruit. Biller Oranges. 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1938 

canes 

cases 

cases 

cases 

October 

.. 33,413 

.. 12,785 

.. 7,915 

.. — 

November 

. . 223,940 

3,(i!t4 

.. 2,371 

1,890 

Total 

.. 257,353 

.. 16,479 

.. 10,286 

1,890 

1937 

OctoIxT 

.. 38,412 

5,144 

750 

.. — 

November 

.. 187,(»44 

.. 5,183 

965 

84 

Total 

. . 220,056 

.. 10,327 

1,715 

84 


Import op 

New Stud 

Animate?. 



The Irish Draught stallion “ Coolderra Bright Boy ” purchased in 
Ireland at a cost of 1*152 arrived in the Colony in October, together with 
three Dairy Shorthorn heifers to augment the herd at the Government 
Stock Farm. 

The stallion is just over two years old and should prove of great value 
in continuing the policy of imparting greater size and strength to the horse 
stock of the Island. 

The heifers come from the Lockingc herd of Mr. Thomas Lloyd of 
Wantage, Berkshire, and are of (excellent pedigree. Two of the heifers 
are related to th(* bull ’ Foxhill Masterpiece,’’ bred by the 
Hon. E. A. Fitzroy, which was export(‘d to South Africa at a very high 
figure. 

A large black boar Stokehamdon Enterprise ” arrived in the 
Colony at the beginning of this month. He also will be retained at the 
Government Stock Farm for stud purjioses. 
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Stock Farm Auction Sales. 

A Huccessful aii(;tioii Halo was hold at the Oovoriimcnt Stock Farm on 
12th November when stock sold realized the following prices :— 

£ s. p. 


I mule .. .. .. .. .. .. 23 10 0 

1 crossbred cow in calf .. .. .. .. 27 0 0 

1 crossbred heifer , . .. .. .. .. 10 1.5 0 

2 crossbri‘d bullocks averaged .. .. .. 0 7 4 

4 bull oalvc's a vt‘rage(l . . .. . . .. 4 H 0 

10 owes av(‘rage(i .. .. .. .. .. 132 

11 rams averaged . . . . .. . . .. 1 13 0 

8 he-kids averag(‘d .. .. .. .. - 13 0 

10 young boars averaged . . .. .. .. 1 10 0 

50 head of poultry averaged .. .. ., -40 


9(( >i( 9lC )lC 






Thk Ox Warbj.e Fly. 

An Order published in the (Cyprus Gazette of the 25th November 
requires that all cattle in the Colony shall be treated for the destruction 
of the larvae of the ox warble fly not less than once each month from 
December to April inclusive. The treatment will be carried out by the 
Veterinary Service free of charge. Owners of cattle are required to 
produce them for treatment at places and times to be notified by the 
Veterinary Officers or dressers. 

The aim of this Order is to bring about a considerable reduction in the 
incidence of the warble fly, and it is possible that repetition of the work 
during the same months in two subsequent years will result in the total 
eradication of the pest. 

The treatment will consist in dressing the backs of warble-infested 
cattle with a preparation of derris^ a plant of well-known insecticidal 
value which is quite harmless to animals. The control of the warble 
fly by similar methods is being atUunpted by Creat Britain, Eire, Denmark 
and many other countries, the treatment being carried out by the owners 
of the cattle. Cyprus is probably the first co\intry to deal with the pest 
as a Government measure to be applied to all cattle and to be carried 
out directly by the Government Veterinary Service, and the results of the 
scheme will be followed with interest by other countries in many of which 
the financial loss caused by the warble fly amounts to several million 
pounds per annum. 




Obituary. 

The news of the death of Ibrahim Hakki Eff., Agricultural Officer, 
which occurred at Lefka on the 6th November, 1938, was received with 
regret by all officers in the Department of Agriculture. Hakki Eff. had 
completed 24 years in the service of the Department. 
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Summary of a Report on the Sultana and Table Grape 
Industries in Crete. 

By Savvas Michael, Agricultural Aanisianty VillcuUural Section. 

The following preliminary brief outline of the general conditions prevailing 
in Crete is given :— 

The Island of Crete is loc^atcnl in a favourable position on the 
Mediterranean trade routes between Kurope and North Africa. The 
Island is divided into four Districts with a total area of approximately 
3,327 square miles and a population of about 450,000. The climate 
resembles to some extent that of Cyprus. During the summer months 
the winds are very hot and, when prolonged, may prove very destructive 
to agricultural crops. The following meteorological data for the j/rea 
of the Messara Agricultural School for the year 1937 are given:— 


Months 


Rainfall 

Averojge temper 

— 


millimetres 


a. 

January 


74.4 


9.3 

February 


86.9 


12.8 

March .. 


29.1 


14.9 

April .. 


19.0 


22.0 

May 


C.l 


20.3 

June .. 


— 


27.3 

July . • 


— 


31.5 

August 


— 


28.8 

September 


8.7 


26.0 

October 


65.9 


20.1 

November 


232.3 


11.9 

December 


127.4 


10.7 

Total 


.. 649.8 




The soils are similar to those of Cyprus. The mountain ranges aie 
rocky and almost barren. 

History. —According to mythology, Jupiter was born in Crete 
and it is said to have been the country of Minos and Rathamandes, 
who were the Judges of Adhes. The excavations carried out at Knossos, 
Festos and other places in Eastern Crete reveal that the people 
who inhabited the Island some 4,(X)0 to 5,000 years ago mc^e 
such great progress that they were considered the torch carriers of 
civilization in the East and the fathers of Greco-Minoic civilization. 
The exhibits lying in the Museum at Candia testify the wonders of the 
Minoic civilization. The invasion of the Island by Doridhes put an 
end to this remarkable civilization when the Island was divided into a 
number of small states. The Island then passed successively into the 
hands of the Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Venetians and Turks and 
finally came under Greek rule in 1912. 
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Agriculture. 

Owing to itH chequered existence Crete made no agriruiltural progress 
until 20 years ago. Olive trees constituted the main and only item of 
agricultural enterprise. The olive tree has been cultivated in Crete 
since prehistoric times. Since 1923 a remarkable agricultural and 
industrial development in the Island has taken place on an extensive scale, 
particularly in r(*gard to the cultivation of sultanas and table grapes. 
This is accounted for by the great influence of refugees from Asia Minor, 
who were experienced in this form of agriculture. The progressive action 
of the refugees stimulated the activities of the inhabitants of the Island. 
Every family possesses on an average 10 stremmas (one stremma is 
approximately | of a donum) of land, and animal husbandry forms part 
of the activities of the landholders. The inhabitants are very industrious. 
They do not waste their time in cafes, and gambling is unknown in the 
rural areas. Vine cultivation is the moat im[>ortant activity, followed by 
that of olive, carob, almond, citrus and other fruit-bearing trees. 

The following table shows the area of land under cultivation and the 
average annual production :— 

Kind Arm in Number of Average annual 

fitremmas Trees yield (in okes). 


Wine \ .. 154,000 .. -- .. 29,500,000 wine 

Sultana I 75,.500 .. — .. 15,000,000 siiltmiiiis 

Tahtas j ' 40,000 .. — .. 40,000,000 grapes 

Table grapes j .. 15,000 .. — .. 13,500,000 „ 

Olive trees .. .. — ..12,950,000 .. 20,000,000 olive oil 

Carob trees .. .. — .. 2,795,000 .. 27,100,(K)0 

Almond trees .. .. — .. 1,353,000 .. 1,991,000 

Orange trees .. .. — .. 555,000 .. 3,530,000 

Lemon trees .. .. — .. 36,500 .. 280,000 

Citron trees .. ., — .. 236,000 .. 2,050,000 

Mandarine trees .. — .. 440,000 .. 1,310,000 

Miscellaneous fruit trees — .. 1,477,736 .. — 

Area cultivated with 
cereals and other 

kinds, per year .. 742,597 .. — .. — 

Total area cultivated 1,027,095 

Crete, like Cyprus, is rich in wild aromatic plants. These are gathered 
and exported as raw materials to the following extent:— 

Kind Exports (in okes) Price realized 

Laurel .. .. .. 200,000 .. 8-9 drachmas per oke (2i-3jp.) 

Sage . 400,000.. 8-9 

Origanum LHcUimus .. 7,000 .. 400-600 drachmas per oko (15-25«.) 

Origanum Uiracleoticurn,, 70,000.. 8-9 draelimas per oke (2^3p.) 
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Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 

There are a great number of Co-operative Associations in every branch 
of agriculture. The aim of the Associations is to improve the quality 
of their products. 

The Union of Citron Growers. —The (Ut-roii (Citrus medica) is one of 
the main products of the Island. The average annual production is 
2,500 tons. Citrons undergo special treatment and are exported to 
Northern Europe. Some years ago the t rade was carried out by individual 
merchants but the preparation of the j)roduet for export was so badly 
carried out that prices gradually fell until the trade became uneconomic. 
Legislation was introduced for the formation of the Citron Growers Union, 
this saved the industry and by proper preparation of the fruit for the 
market prices have increased and this product is now considered# the 
most profitable in Crete. Prices between to 4^^. ^)er oko arc realized 
by the growers. 

The following table gives the quantities of citrons delivered by the 
growers at the centres of delivery and the quantities exported for five 
seasons 1931 to 1936 :— 


Year 


Quantity delivered 


Quantity exjforted 


1931- 1932 

1932- 1933 

1933- 1934 

1934- 1935 

1935- 1936 


Okes 

1,856,840 

1,240,152 

1,359,621 

2,124,459 

2,302,674 


Kilos 

NU 

1,961,215 

2,780,315 

2,138,380 

2,728,260 


The most important markets for this jHoduct are the United Kingdom, 
Germany, United States of America, Canada, lielgium, Holland and 
Sweden. 


Wine Co-operative Societies. —There are seven such Societies with a 
membership of over 5,000. The Societies possess up-to-date installations, 
for the manufacture of wine, which produce over 4,5(X),000 okes of wines 
of various types. The Societies function under the management of a 
Committee and they employ the services of a wine (jheinist. All the 
Societies are under the general control and supervision of a supreme 
authority. Shares in the Societies are valued at 500 drachmas. The 
owner of 5 to 10 stremmas of vineyards is entitled to purchase 2 shares 
and the owner of lO to 15 stremmas is entitled to hold three shares tind 
so on, up to a limit of 1(X) shares. 

Olive-Oil Co-operative Societies. —There are eight co-operative olive- 
oil Societies in the District of Candia alone. The slow and defective 
primitive methods of making olive-oil in the villages are being replaced 
by the more efficient methods of the Co-operative Societies and the state 
of the olive-oil industry is gradually improving. 

There are also co-oix)rative dairies and raisin growers Societies. 
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Sultanas. 

The sultana vine is being cultivated extensively in Crete, particularly 
in the District of Candia. Some 65,000 atremmas are under cultivation 
in this district and the annual production ranges from 11 to 12,000,000 
okes. Thirty-five years ago sultana cultivation was almost unknown. 
Many vineyards of other varieties have been converted to sultana by 
grafting, and prosperity is evident in all regions where sultana and table 
grapes are cultivated. 

The development of the sultana industry in the District of Candia is 
seen from the following table :— 


Year 

Production 

Average production 

— 

(in okes) 

per stremma (okes) 

1920 

2,500,000 

250-300 sultanas 

1925 

4,500,000 

.. .. — 

1930 

6,500,000 

— 

1937 

12,000,000 

— 

The town of Candia is the commercial centre of the sultana industry. 
Some 14 special factories worth over half a million pounds are established 

there. 



The exports of sultanas from the port of Candia from 1933 to 1937 

are as follows :— 

Total Exports 

Quantity exported to 

Year 

(in kilos) 

England (in kilos) 

1933 

13,650,510 

3,349,452 

1934 

13,800,600 

3,305,497 

1935 

19,258,665 

5,585,057 

1936 

14,290,953 

3,127,271 

1937 

13,406,402 

3,658,873 

Cultivation Methods - 

—The sultana is 

cultivated with best results in 


deep slightly inclining sandy clayish soils containing a high percentage 
of lime. The subsoil should be capable of preserving coolness. The 
soil is dug to a depth of 50 to 60 cms. if possible during the summer 
months. This process of deep digging before planting is of the greatest 
importance because on this depends in a large measure the whole future 
of the vineyard. Selected cuttings or rootod cuttings are planted. The 
cuttings are planted to a depth of 50 cms., 1.50 to 1.80 meters 
apart in the rows with 2 meters between rows. Holes are opened for 
planting. The planting season begins in November and finishes at the 
end of spring according to the nature of the soil. Early planting takes 
place in crisp soils and late planting in wet soils. 


The cost per stremma planted is :— Drachmas 

Digging .. .. .. .. .. 2,200 

Ploughing and levelling . 200 

Planting .. .. .. .. .. 600 

Total .. 3,000 
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Production begins in the third year when expenses have reached the 
figure of 5,000 drachmas (546 drachmas=£l). 

In detail the cultivation proceeds as follows :— 

(a) From the early stages of the plants* life basins are made to serve 
to retain rain water and to cut away superficial roots to the 
advantage of the deep roots. The basins are made annually 
and are prepared in October and November. 

{b) Winter digging is always done by hand in January and February 
after the pruning. 

(c) One or two diggings are carried out during the spring to ensure 
good appearance, evenness and absence of weeds during the 
summer. 

(d) Intensive fertilization with chemical fertilizers and animal manure, 
when this is available, is practised. Fertilizers are applied befftre 
the winter digging when the basins are still open. The quantity 
of chemical fertilizer usually applied is 60 to 120 drams for every 
plant for the type 6-8-8 or 4-10-5. When only nitrogen is used 
20 okes are applied to one stremma. Animal manure is used at 
the rate of 750 okes per stremma combined with 20 to 30 okes 
superphosphate and 12 okes potash. 

(e) Pruning begins at the end of December and continues throughout 
January. The vines are bush form with branches shooting forward 
at a height of 20 to 25 cmt. Cane pruning is practised. Between 
8 to 12 sticks are left, every stick containing 3 to 5 buds. 

(/) Green pruning is invariably effected on sultana vines when the 
sprout reaches a length of 20 to 25 centimetres. A second or 
third green pruning is given according to the condition of the vine. 
Green pruning is important, not so much for its bearing on a second 
production in the same year, but for the conversion of the shoots 
into fruit-bearing branches in the next year. 

(g) Shoot cutting is done simultaneously with green pruning when 
there are superfluous shoots. 


The most serious disea.ses 

are oidium, downy mildew, apoplexy and 

eiiderais. 




The cost of cultivating a 

stremma of sultana vines is 

— 



Days 

Drachmas 

Making basins .. 


2 

100 

Pruning . . 


IJ 

100 

Winter digging . . 


6 

400 

Fertilizers 



300 

Digging .. 



200 

Green pruning . . 



100 

Disease control . . 



250 

Stakes 



100 

Vintage and drying 



450 

Total 

. . 


2,000 
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The sultana vine, when properly cared for and cultivated on suitable 
soil, will yield approximately 500 okes of sultanas, under very favourable 
conditions a yield of 1,000 okes may be obtained. The average production 
is 300 okes. Between 3J to okes of fresh grapes produce one oke of 
sultanas. Sultanas cost 4 to 7 dra(*hmas to produce and 1 he price realized 
by the grower varies from 14 to 23 drachmas per oke. 

Preparation of Sultanas. 

Drying .—Vintage commences in the middle of August. The sultana 
grapes are dipped in a solution of carbonate of potash 6° to 10'^ Baum4. 
The best solution is 6° to 7° Baum^, but this is determined according to 
climatic conditions and size of grapes. If the weather is cold and damp 
or the grapes are large, the solution is increased or decreased accordingly. 
The grapes are dipped for 30 seconds. With this dipping the grapes lose 
the surface dusty layer and assume a lustrous appearance. Before 
dipping, olive-oil of good quality is placed in the solution in the proportion 
of 70 drams per 100 okes. After dipping 8 to 10 baskets, each containing 
8 to 10 okes of grapes, a further 12 drams of olive-oil are added. In some 
cases the practice of adding only one oke of olive-oil at the outset is 
followed. The proportion of olive-oil is determined by experience. 
Too much olive-oil darkens the sultanas which unfavourably affects the 
market prospects. The following should be taken as a general guide on 
the use of ohve-oil :— 

(a) A thick solution requires much olive-oil. 

{b) A thin solution requires little olive-oil. 

(c) When the olive-oil contains a large proportion of acids, it is added 
in small quantities. 

(d) When the grapes become lustrous in 15 seconds this is an indication 
that an excess of olive-oil has been used. 

(e) When the grapes do not become lustrous in 30 seconds too little 
olive-oil has been added. 

Injured grapes should be removed before dipping. After dipping the 
grapes are spread out in a speciall y-prepared place. The grapes are spread 
on white paper and precautions are tnken to provide a suitable cover at 
night-time or during rains. 

A light sprinkling of the solution is given on the second or third day 
to accelerate drying, this is repeated if necessary. Under favourable 
conditions the drying process is comjikded on the sixth day. The sultanas 
are gathered, preferably during the evening, sifted and packed in sacks 
ready for sale to the factories which prepare the product for export. 

The spreading ground is a level piece of ground with a slight incline. 
It is divided into parallels separated by small ditches which drain awfiv 
the rain water. Each section is 4 meters wide and 12 to 20 meters long. 
Around each section posts are erected to hold up the cover used at night. 
Each section costs approximately 5,(K)0 drachmas and is sufficient space 
for 250 okes of sultanas at one time. Growers who do not use specially- 
made dr 3 dng grounds produce low grade sultanas. 
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Preparatim for Export .—The grower delivers his sultanas packed in 
sacks at packing houses specially equipped for preparing raisins for 
export. The sultanas first undergo a washing process. They are then 
placed on special trays which are piled up on wheeled wagons up to 32 
in number. While the sultanas are still wet the wagons of sultanas are 
conveyed to the sulphuring chamber for bleaching purposes. Sultanas 
destined for the United Kingdom market should not contain sulphur 
over the limit allowed by the United Kingdom authorities. After 
bleaching the sultanas are transferred to the dehydrators in which a 
temperature of 60° to 70° C. is maintained. After removal from the 
dehydrators the sultanas are cooled outdoors or on special cooling chambers. 
Before packing for export, the sultanas are oiled, all deep coloured raisins 
are removed, stems are removed by passing through a special apparatus 
and a sifting device sorts the sultanas according to size. 

The sultanas are packed in special boxes according to grade. Each 
box weighs 15 kilos with a net weight of 13^ kilos and the box is marked 
for export with the trade mark of the factory, name of firm, place of 
packing and net weight. 

The cost of preparation for export is from 6 to 9 drachmas per oke. 

Prices realized in the United Kingdom market in 1937 were :— 

Type No. 0 .. 53^. per 50 kilos .. c.i.f. London 

„ 1 .. 50s. „ .. „ 

,, 2 .. 46^. ,, ,. ,, 

„ 3 ,. 42^. ,, .. ,, 

4 .. 405. 

,, 5 .. 375. 4Jp. ,. ,, 

,, 7 .. 355. ,, ., ,, 

,, 12 405. ,, .. ,, 

,, 14 ., 365. ,, .. ,, 

Exports in Aiigust fetch 25. more. 

Exports from 11th to 15th September, I 5 . more. 

Exports in October fetch I 5 . less. 

Production and Marketing of Fresh Grapes in Crete. 

Climatic and soil conditions are suitable for the production of table 
grapes. The methods of cultivation are similar to those followed in the 
cultivation of sultanas, except at the village of Archanas for the production 
of the “ Rozaki variety. At Archanas each vine* rests on a wooden 
or cement post 2.45 meters in length. Each row of posts is linked 
together by iron bars. The bars are covered with reeds thus forming 
a large shelter with the branches of the vine on the roof. In June and 
July care is taken to allow the grape bundles to hang downwards and 
receive the shade of the roof. The height of this device allows free 
movement of persons underneath. Vineyards cultivated in this way 
jjrield between 1,500 to 2,000 okes of grapes annually per stremma. 
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The cost of installation is :— 


Drachims 


Cement-made posts: 320 pieces (g^ 25 drachmas each.. 8,000 

Transport and erection expenses of posts .. .. 320 

Iron-bars (500 okes) .. .. .. .. .. 5,500 

Reeds (1,000 pieces) .. .. .. .. .. 1,000 


Total .14,820 


The “ Rozaki ” is the best table grajie grown in Crete. The berries are 
large, juicy and sweet in Havour. They stand handling in packing and 
can endure transportation to distant markets. 

The “ Rozaki ’* is considered the best of its kind and growers are 
jjaid higher prices. 

Until 1928 the e.xportation of table grapes was confined to the 
Egyptian market, since 1929 they have been exported to Europe. Special 
measures have been taken to assist the trade and special arrangements 
are made for overland transport by rail from Greece. 

Picking of grapes is carried out by groups of workers employed by 
merchants. Bunches of grapes at the correct stage of ripeness for 
packing are gathered, injured grapes are removed and the bundles are 
placed in special wooden boxes for transportation. The size of the boxes 
is 2' X P X8*. Special scissors are used for cutting the bunches and care 
is taken by the workers not to touch the bunches with their hands and 
thereby destroy the bloom on the surface of the grape berries. The 
boxes are conveyed with great care in motor lorries to the packing houses 
and special care is exercised at the time of loading and unloading. 

Packing is done by skilled female labourers, a skilled labourer can 
pack from 70 to 100 boxes per day. 

Shipments to the English markets are made in refrigerated steamers, 
the voyage lasts about 9 days. 

The transport expenses to the packing house, packing and other 
expenses until the grapes are ready for shipment amount to 6 drachmas 
per oke. 
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The Milk Yield of Maltese and Native Goats. 

By J. P. Maule, M.A., Manager, Government Stock Farm, 

An experiment was carried out at the Government Stock Farm this 
year to compare the yields of Maltese and native goats under the conditions 
of extensive grazing which obtain at Athalassa. 

Maltese goats were imported in 1930 and since then have not been 
specially treated, but have graz(‘-d daily in the plantation with the sheep 
Hock. Some extra food has howev(‘r been givcm upon occasions during 
milking but this has been limited both in daily and total quantities. 
The average yield of the Maltese goats has hardly varied at all during 
the last three years, the avcu-agt; for the years 1935-1937 being 164 okes 
(“207 kg. or 455 tt3s.) or 32S drams (—1,044 grams or 2.27 lbs.) per day. 
The lactation period has a veraged 2(M) days, exclusive of the period during 
which the kids were siUikkKl (approximately two months). Thtj avei^ge 
yield of the local “ nomadic ” goat in Cyprus is considered to vary, 
acrcording to the district and metho<l of management, from 35 to 120 okes 
for a period of 120 to 180 days. It was therefore directly to compare 
the yields of the two breeds under the same conditions that the present 
experiment was undertaken, the two groups being grazed together with 
the sheep without receiving any concentrates. An additional group of 
Maltese goats was selected and fed a ration of concentrates (jonsisting of 
oats, barley and bran throughout their lactation including the suckling 
period, when they were grazed separately on lucerne or other good pasture. 

The three groups of goats were as follows :— 

Group I ,—10 Maltese goats, including 7 that had not previously 
kidded ; they all kidded between 18th eJanuary and 20th February, 
1938. 

Group II .—10 native goats, bought .at Sinda in April, 1937 ; at least 
5 of them had not previously kidded and all kidded between 
4th and 21st February, 1938. 

Group III.—6 Maltese goats, average age 5.i years ; kidded between 
3rd and 9th November, 1937; fed approximately J kg. or 150 drams 
per day, concentrates. 

Milking began on 18th March for Group T, 6th April for Group II 
and Ist January for Group III, after an approximate suckling period of 
eight weeks. One goat in Group I lost her kid when two days old and 
was milked for an appreciably longer period as a result of this. The milk 
yields of Groups I and II are given in two ways : Table I gives the yields 
for an equal period (of 169 days), this being the minimum milking period of 
any goat in either group, and Table II gives the total lactation yields. 
The average yields in each case are also given. Sinee the goats in 
Group III milked for a much longer period their yields are only given in 
Table II. Yields are given in kg. and okes as the former are used by most 
research workers and in all Near Eastern countries except Cyprus where 
the oke is the common measure. 

In comparing these figures with the average yield for the three years 
1935—1937, it can be seen that the average yield of Group I was 26% 
lower and of Group III 73% higher than this, which is roughly what might 
be expected. The butter fat tests were carried out at fortnightly intervals 
from May to September, the average for the two groups being given in 
Table I. It will be scon that the native goats gave appreciably richer 
milk than the Maltese goats 
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Table I. —Average Milk Yields of Goats for 169 Days, 


Group 

- 

IN Ko. i 

Av. yield 
of milk 

^ND Okes. 

Av. H.F. Av. daily 

Maximum 

yield 

Minimum 

yield 

Yields in kg. : 

I Maltese 


152.3 

4.0 


1 !)2.8 

96.9 

11 Native 


119.7 

5.0 

(J.703 

169.3 

75.9 

Yields in okes: 

I Maltese 


119 

4.0 

281 dr. 

150 

76 

II Native 


94 

5.0 

219 

132 

59 

1 

Table 11.— 

Aver AO 

^E Lactation Yields of 

ALL Groups. 

Cjiroup 

Av. No. of days 

Av. Lacta¬ 

1 

[Av. daily 

Maxiiuuiri 

Minimum 

I 

suckled 

1 milked 

tion yield 

1 yi«‘l4 

yield. 

yield 

Yields in kg.; 

I . . 

52 

185 

157.0 

1 0.848 

213.9 

103.4 

II. 

59 

171 

120.0 

0.702 

169.3 

75.9 

Ill . . 

55 

273 

357.6 

1.310 

459.4 

287.1 

Yields in okes : 

I .. 

52 

185 

1 

123 

drams 

265 

167 

80 

II .. 

59 

171 

94 

219 

132 

59 

Ill . . 

55 

273 

279 

409 

360 

224 

Notes. —1 oke 

= 1.28 kg.=2.8 tbs. 

1 kg. =2.! 

2 tbs.=0.78 oke. 


Th(\se results appear to indicate two things, namely:— 

(1) that the Maltese goat under “ nomadic ” conditions is not vastly 
supiTior to the local gojit, and 

(2) that under tlie best conditions of management the Maltese goats 
will give much higher yields than under conditions similar to those under 
which the “ nomadic ” goat is kept. 

These conclusions however must be modified in so far as they apply 
only to conditions at Athalassa—conditions which would probably be 
considered superior to the normal grazing available to the majority 
of goat fiocks in Cyprus. TIktc is the further question of the cost 
involved in hand-feeding the goats to obtain their maximum yield but it 
seems evident that this type of goat, if well fed, will give approximately 
three times as much milk as the ordinar;y goat in Cyprus. This being so 
there appear to be some grounds for encouraging the keeping of hand-fed 
(or household) goats at the expense of the “ nomadic ” goat. This 
experiment has only indicated what the pure Maltese breed can do 
in comparison with local goats but there are known to be a large number 
of so-called crossbred goats in the Island which are hand-fed and give 
high yields of milk. Further investigations with this type are ^desirable 
as well as an experiment to see what the “ nomadic ” goat would give 
under conditions at Athalassa if also fed extra food for milk productions. 
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Sheep and Goat Management. 

By L. G. Frangos, Stock Inspector, Limassol, 

We ALL know that stock breeding is one of the main sources of prosperity 
in our Island. But it is also well known that very few owners pay attention 
to the good management of their animals, especially of their sheep and 
goats. 

In this article, I shall try to explain the care which sheep and goats 
need for their well being and for the production of milk, wool and meat 
in quantities sufficient to repay the trouble and ex 2 )ense incurred by the 
owners for\their management. 

Pens (Mandres).—The first thing to which an owner must pay 
attention is the preparation of a good inandra, to protect the sheep or 
goats from cold and rain. * 

Mandres, as a rule, should face southwards, so as to be under the 
influence of sunshine for the greater part of the day. In establishing a 
pen, care must be taken with regard to its height; this must be such as 
to allow sufficient ventilation of the maiidra; not, as usually is the case 
in villages, where the ceiling is so low that the animals are unable to stand. 

Good ventilation and plenty of sunshine help to keep the inside of 
the mandras always dry ; dampness is very bad for the health of animals. 

The floors of mandras must always be dry (preferably made of 
havara). If the soil is of clay, a layer of sand must be spread 
on it to absorb the dampness ; where this is done, the manure need 
not be removed every day. When, however, it is removed, the layer 
of sand must be removed also, and replaced by a new and dry one. 

Levelling the floor is essential for the rest of the animals; a slight 
slope is also necessary for proper drainage. 

Attention must be paid to the width of the entrance of the mandra; 
this must be such as to prevent overcrowding, to avoid accidents, 
especially among pregnant animals. Every pen must be supplied with an 
adequate number of mangers, for the proper distribution of additional food 
during nights and very rainy days, as mentioned below. The usual 
wooden mangers of trench shape are satisfactory for the purpose. 

Feeding. —Feeding is one of the most important factors for the 
improvement of a flock. This, I am sorry to say, has received attention 
from but a small number of flock-owners in certain villages. Most flock- 
owners consider that sheep and goats should only be fed by grazing in 
fields and forests, and they do not trouble to give their animals the 
necessary additional food, especially during the autumn and winter 
months. The result of this is that many animals die of hunger in thqse 
years when green grass is not obtainable early ; it is also in those years 
that parasitic gastroenteritis makes its appearance in the most severe form, 
and causes heavy losses to sheep and goats ; the animals, becoming weak 
from the presence of the many internal parasites, and not finding sufficient 
food to recover the strength which they lose, die of debility ; only a few 
young and strong animals are able to survive, but arc so weakened that, 
even if the females do not abort, their offspring are very weak and will be 
liable to die from the slightest cause. The yield of milk from the mothers 
under such circumstances will be negligible. 
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Such heavy infection with parasitic gastroenleriiia and lack of food 
occurred in 1936, and many, no doubt, remember the heavy losses which 
sheep and goats suffered during that year. 

To avoid such losses in future and to obtain healthy animals which 
yield a profit, all owners of such animals must give them additional food, 
especially during the autumn months, when the stubble remaining after 
harvest is lessened or destroyed due to the continuous grazing and the 
rains, and green grass has not grown sufficiently to provide nourishing 
food for the animals. There are several feeding stuffs in this country 
which can be used i)rofitably for the purpose. Such are cereal straw, 
vetch straw (rovaahero), barley and carobs. Hay made from such 
fodder plants as barley, oats, vicos and lucerne makes very good food 
for animals. 

Green food is very desirable for sheep and goats ; it can be procured 
during the summer and autumn months, in places where sufficient water 
is available for irrigation. There arc many crops suitable for the purpose, 
but the best known in Cyprus are lucerne and maize. 

Green food may also be obtained from certain drought-resisting plants, 
such as Atriplex sewibaccata (creeping salt-bush) which, having been 
introduced into Cyprus in 1899 and planted in Saint Lazaros and Bambula 
marshes at Lamaca, has continued to grow ever since and is propagated 
without any cultivation or care. Another drought-resisting fodder 
plant is Atriplex halirnm (Ramos), used in Larnaca for hedging. Both 
these plants arc doing quite well on salty lands where few other plants 
can grow. 

Experiments on drought-resisting plants are being carried out by the 
Agricultural Department, and the best of them will be distributed in 
due course. 

Grazing. —I have said above that gretai food (grass) is one of the 
best feeding stuffs which we can give to our animals ; but very often, 
during winter and spring months such food causes death if given to sheep 
or goats when wet due to rain or dew. Wet grass may cause tympanitis^ 
a disease which in many cases ends fatally. Frequently also, such food 
gives rise to parasitic gastroenteritis (tsillara), in the following way : 
the worms which cause this disease ascend to the top of the wet plants 
during the cool nights but when the dew is evaporated by the warmth of 
the sun, they descend to near the roots of the plants in search of the 
moisture which is essential for their existence. Thus, if the animals 
are taken out for grazing very early in the morning, as is usually done and 
eat wet grass, they run the risk of contracting tympanitis, or of becoming 
affected by parasitic gastroenteritis through swallowing large numbers of 
worms. If, however, they are taken out for grazing after the evaporation 
of the dew, none of these is to be feared. A good practice is to give the 
animals some dry food, in the morning, before they are taken out for 
grazing. 

Selection. —For the purpose of improving a flock, the, necessary 
male animals are first selected; these should be of a good breed, the 
features of which it is desired to transmit to the animals of the flock; 
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they must be suitable for reproduction and must not be relatives of the 
females which they will serve; in-breeding should generally be avoided, 
because by this the offspring may become constitutionally weakened and 
thus easily affected by many diseases. 

In selecting the young females in the flock, we should keep those whicjli 
are most lively and show best the required features of the breed ; the 
others should be sold soon after they are fit for slaughter. Selection 
must be done every year. In doing so, we must not only try to select 
the best of the young animals, but also to rid the flock of those which, 
as a result of heredity or old age, are not able to provide a profit, justifying 
their upkeep. Sheep or goats over 7 or 8 years old should never be kept 
in the flock, unless particularly valuable. 

Care after Birth. —After parturition, the mothers must be left in 
the maiidra together with their young ones for a few days, i.e. till the 
newly-born animals are able to follow their mothers to the pasture. 
The practice in most parts of the Island, in which the mothers are taken 
out for grazing, and the young ones are kept locked in the inandras 
where they remain without food all day, is a very bad one. On account 
of this, the young animals, not only do not grow well, but in many 
instances suffer from stomach derangements duo to the large quantity of 
milk which they obtain as soon as they see their mothers again, after many 
hours’ hunger. 

We must always bear in mind that the good growth of animals 
depends largely on their good nourishment during the first part of 
their life. 

Diseases. —The diseases mentioned here, as well as the others which 
affect sheep and goats in Cyprus, arc dealt with in Leaflet No. 15 
(Educational Series) of the Agricultural Department. 

1 . Anthrax (Flangara) is prevented by inoculations carried out every 
year by the Veterinary Service. Villagers must do their best to assist 
the efforts of the Government for the eradication of this disease, by proper 
disposal of carcasses of animals which die within a short time after they 
are noticed to be sick, or those which die suddenly not having shown any 
symptoms beforehand. Proper disposal means deep burial of carcasses 
or burning them, when possible, without opening or skinning them. 

2. Parasitic Gastroenteritis .—This disease can be prevented by 
combating the parasites which cause it. Regular dosing with copper 
sulphate solution (two ounces of copper sulphate in okes of water), 
once every month has proved very effective for this purpose ; the dose 
for each animal is I to 2 ounces, according to age. Extra nourishing 
feeding, as described above, in addition to dosing, helps very much in 
the prevention of the disease. 

3. External Parasites (Lice, Ticks, etc.).—These can be combated 
successfully by regular dipping of sheep and goats, using a solution of 
certain arsenical preparations; the chemical required is issued free by the 
Veterinary Service, from which plans of the necessary dipping tank may 
also be obtained. The dipping must bo done every 3 or 4 weeks ; in this 
way the parasites are destroyed and in the case of sheep a rich production 
of wool both in quantity and quality is obtained. 
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There are many dipping tanks in various parts of the Island but their 
number ought to be increased, so as to have at least one to each group 
of three or four villages. 

4. Oestrus Ovis (Louros or Louvernas).—All villagers know what great 
trouble this fly causes to sheep and goats, and even to men, during the 
spring and summer months. The sheep from fear of the fly do not graze 
during the greater part of the day ; they do not rest nor chew their food. 
The result of this is that the animals become weak, although ample food 
is available for them during both the above-mentioned seasons. 

The attack of the fly can be j)revented by dressing the nose just above 
the nostrils of each animal with a mixture containing equal parts of 
tar and waste engine oil. This mixture has the quality of keeping the 
fly away from the animals, which are thus free to graze or rest, as they 
will all day long. 

The dressing of the nose as above must be done twice a day during 
March and once a day from April to the end of summer. 

5. Navel III (Neroghaliasma).—This disease is very common in Cyprus ; 
it can be prevented if the navel of each newly-born animal is tied with a 
strong thread and then cut and disinfected with iodine. 


CoNfLUSION. 

From what has been written above, it will be seen that the attention 
which a flock-owner must give to his flock may be summed up as follows:— 

1 . Preparation of a good mandra. 

2 . Hand-feeding of sheep and goats when good pastures are not available. 

3. Not taking flocks out for grazing in winter and spring till after the 

evaporation of the dew. 

4. Selection of the best animals evcTy year. 

5 . Leaving young animals with their mothers so that they may feed as 

often as necessary. 

6 . Deep burial or burning of carcasses of animals suspected to have 

died of Anthrax. 

7. Dosing with copper sulphate, once every month. 

8 . Dipping once every month. 

9. Daily application of dressing for avoiding the sheep nostril fly, 

from March to end of summer. 

10 . Antiseptic dressing of the navels of newly-born animals. 

These are ten very simple things which can be done by anyone, and 
must constitute the decalogue of every flock-owner» who desires his own 
prosperity as well as that of his co-villagers, and of this Island as a whole. 
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Sericultural Notes. 

Demonstbation Silkwobm Beabinqs in Gibls’ Schools dubing 

THE Ybab 1938. 

Demonstbation silkworm roarings were carried out during the school 
year 1937-38 in 125 girls* schools (115 Orthodox-Christian and 10 Moslem), 
of which 18 failed for various reajsons, chiefly due to difficulties at the 
time of hatching owing to the unusually cold weather at that time, or 
were not considered satisfactory. Approximately 2,130 school girls 
and boys attended the rearings and were taught the improved methods 
of hatching the eggs and rearing the silkworms. 

The maximum quantity of cocoons produced was at the rate of 84 okes 
per ounce of eggs, and the average for the 107 successful rearings was 
at the rate of 57 okes 352 drams per ounce of eggs, compared with 78 ok^s 
96 drams and 47 okes 100 drams respectively last year. 

As already announced, the Agricultural College Old Students’ Club Cup 
for the best demonstration silkworm rearing in a girls’ school has been 
awarded for 1938 to the girls* school of A 3 n .08 Amvrosios (Kyrenia Disrict), 
schoolmistress Miss Korallia Economidhou, which obtained the highest 
production of cocoons (84 okes of cocoons per ounce of eggs), and which 
also won this cup for 1937. 

Prizes for 1938 were as usual given by the Agricultural Department 
in co-operation with the Education Department to schoolmistresses who 
carried out satisfactory demonstration rearings, these prizes being 
awarded as follows :— 


Distbict Prizes. 


Nicosia District, 


Lakatamia—Ev. Konstantinou, Ev. Christou .. .. ] 

Morphou—^Theodora loannou .( 135. 3p. for 

Lefka (Moslem)—Zehra Nerber, Hav. Houssein and ( each school. 
Naz, Dervish .. ,. .. .. ) 


Larnaca District. 



Mazotos—^Ath. Nikolaou 

Famagusta District. 

.. 

£1 

Galatia (Moslem)—Hava Zishan 

Limassol District. 

.. 

£1 

Episkopi—loulia Voreadhou .. 

Paphos District. 

• • 

£1 

Amarketi—Elli loannou 

Kyrenia District. 

.. 

£1 

Ayios Amvrosios—Korallia Economidhou .. 

Prizes of IO 5 . each have been awarded to 99 schools. 

£1 


Hibernation of Silkworm Eogs. 

Arrangements have been made by the Agricultural Department for the 
hibernation of locally-produced and imported silkworm eggs at the same 
house at Pedhoulas which has been used for this purpose in previous 
seasons. All silkworm eggs are required to remain at the hibernation 
station from 5th January to 20th February. 
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Issue of Mulberry Plants Free of Charge. 

The Agricultural Department has again arranged for the issue of 
mulberry plants this season from the Nursery and School Gardens, free 
of charge, to farmers requiring them. 

Farmers desirous of taking advantage of this offer should apply to 
the nearest Agricultural Station. 

A total of 9,220 young mulberry plants were issued free of charge last 
season to farmers from Nursery and School Gardens. 


Comparative Statement showing the Quantity of Silkworm Eggs 
hatched out and reared during the Years 1934-1938 (in ounces). 


District 

1934 

1936 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Nicosia .. 

.. 710 

.. 858 

.. 820 

.. 854 

.. 1,100 

Lamaca .. 

.. 271 

.. 249 

.. 230 

.. 230 

.. 284 

Limassol 

.. 179 

.. 138 

.. 170 

.. 214 

206 

Famagusta 

.. 1,130 

.. 986 

.. 1,023 

.. 1,076 

.. 1,080 

Paphos .. 

.. 1,269 

.. 800 

.. 760 

.. 816 

.. 1,000 

Kyrenia .. 

.. 1,026 

.. 940 

.. 1,098 

.. 1,107 

.. 1,096 

Total 

.. 4,586 

.. 3,970 

.. 4,091 

.. 4,296 

.. 4,766 


The following table shows the quantity of silk cocoons and silk 
produced in 1938:— 


District 

Cocoons 
purchased 
by mer¬ 
chants, 
okes 

Cocoons Cocoons 
used for , spun into 
egg pro- 1 threEid, 
duction, I okes 
okes 1 

Cocoons 

reeled, 

okes 

Silk 

produced, 

okes 

Total 
quantity 
of pro- 
duction, 
okes 

Nicosia 

1,160 

828 , 1,060 

18,402 

2,270 

21,440 

Lamaca .. 

363 

— 900 

6,937 

860 

8,200 

Limassol 

296 

— ! 63 

6,472 

700 

6,830 

Famagusta 

672 

146 1 1,000 

22,683 

2,616 

24,400 

Paphos 

12,930 

120 , 2,950 

9,000 

1,190 

25,000 

Kyrenia 

10,810 

— j 800 

21,700 

2,634 

33,310 

Total 

26,120 

1,083 j 6,773 

84,194 

10,169 

118,180 
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Early Fruiting of Olive Trees. 

By C. Mtlttades, Agricultural AsfiiMani, Larnaca. 

Most of the demand for olive trees in Cyprus is satisfied by the uprooting 
of wild olive trees from the state forests. Wild trees are also found, 
either in clumps or individually, scattered about the country, due to the 
dispersal of the seed through the agency of birds and animals. 

The general practice is for farmers to uproot olive trees and plant 
them immediately in small holes, recently dug for the purpose. An 
inadequate watering is then given, followed by another in the winter 
and two or three in the summer. 

The majority of growers do not graft the trees in the 1st year after 
planting, but wait until the shoots have attained a diameter of 8-10 m.m. 
which may be 4-5 years after planting owing to the poor treatment given 
to the trees. 

Owing to the fact that trees are often badly chosen and carelessly 
uprooted, a large number do not commence growth for over a year, which 
means a delay in grafting, and consequently fruiting, which may not occur 
until the 8th or 9th year. 

The following paragraphs indicate the manner in which trees can be 
encouraged to fruit earlier :— 

1. Before uprooting, healthy and well .shaped trees should be (chosen. 
Uprooting should be done during winter and care should be taken that a 
quantity of undamaged roots is uprooted with the trunk. 

2. The trees should be placed closely in an inclined position in a 
trench with the lower half of each buried. They should be left like this 
until January or February of the next planting season. They should be 
regularly irrigated throughout the summer months while they are still 
in the trench. Any trees showing signs of life should bt* budeied on the 
succulent part of the stem about May or June, about 4' above the root. 
Some trees may not show signs of life, although remaining green, and those 
may be discarded if there are no swellings on the stem to indicate that new 
shoots will burst out. 

3. Holes, 3'X3', should be opened in October of the planting season 
to receive the trees and a dressing of animal manure should be mixed witfi 
the soil. The newly-planted trees should be staked and watered. 

4. In summer, waterings should be given at least twice a month and 
the ground round the trees hoed at least once a month. 

If these simple instructions are followed, it is possible to have fruit 
ip the 3rd or 4th year. 
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Some Publications of the Imperial Economic Committee. 

I.— Surveys of World Production and Trade. 

s. d. 


Cattle and beef .. .. .. .. .. .. 5 6 

Ground nut products .. .. .. .. .. 4 6 

Mutton and lamb .. .. .. .. .. 4 5 

World consumption of wool, 1928-1935 .. .. 4 6 

Apples and pears .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 6 


II.— Commodity Series. 

The publications in this series, which are revised annually so as to 
keep them up to date, give in summary form the chief statistical data of 
Empire and World production and trade for the commodities concerned. 


8, (L 

Meat .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 8 

Fruit . 2 8 

Grain crops .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 8 

Industrial fibres. .. .. 2 9 

Plantation crops .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 9 

Dairy produce .. .. .. .. .. .. 2 8 

Vegetable oils and oilseeds .. .. .. .. 2 9 

III.—Inteixigence Services, Anmial 

(1) Periodicals, Subscription 

Post free 

Dairy Produce Notes ( Weekly)* .. .. .. .. £2 

Fruit Tntelligence Notes (Weekly)* .. .. .. £2 

Canned and Dried Fruit Notes (Monthly) .. , A 

Weekly Arrivals of Canned Fruits, Fruit Pulp, Tomato [ • i • 
Products and Dried Fruits (Weekly) .. .. ..) 

Wool Intelligence Notes (Monthly) .. .. .. £1 


Specimen copies ofTobacco Tntelligence,” a new quarterly service 
of the Committee, may be obtained from the Secretary. 

Intemling subscribers should apply to the Secretary, Imperial 
Economic Committee, 2, Quecm Anne’s Gate Iluildings, Dartmouth 
Street, S.W.l. 

(2) Annual Remews. 

Th(*se are free to subscribers to the respective Intelligence Services. 
Non-sid)scnhers can obtain t opics from the addresses given below, at the 


prices listed. 

d. 

Fruit supplies .. .. .. .. .. • • 2 10 

Dairy produce supplies .. .. .. .. .. 211 

Canned and dried fruit supplies .. .. .. .. 2 9 

Wool production and trade .. .. .. .. 2 9 

World consumption of wool, 1937 .. .. .. 2 11 


The Surveys, Commodity Series, and Annual Reviews can be obtained 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
(and branches), or direct from the Secretary, Imperial Economic Committee, 
2, Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, London, S.W.l, or through any 
bookseller. 

[All prices shown include po8tage,"\ 
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' Fruit. 

(1) Intelligence Services. 

The publications under this head are compiled primarily for the 
benefit of producers and traders in Empire countries and give the fullest 
possible information regarding actual and prospective supplies. 

Annual 

Subscription 

Fruit Intelligence Notes (If.. .. .. £2 

Canned and Dried Fruit Notes (Monthly) 

Weekly Arrivals of Canned Fruits, Fruit Pulp, Tomato 
Products and Dried Fruits ( Weekly) .. 

Annual summaries, reviewing for the year the trade of the United 
Kingdom and other importing and exporting countries, are issued as 
supplements free to subscribers to the respective Intelligence Services. 
Non-subscribers can obtain copies at the prices listed. s. d.* 

Fruit Supplies .. .. .. .. .. • .. 2 10 

Canned and Dried Fruit Supplies .. .. .. 2 11 

(2) Commodity Series. 

The publications in this series, which are revised annually, give in 
summary form the chief statistical data of Empire and world production 
and trade for groups of closely related commodities. s. d. 

Fruit: covering apples, pears, bananas, citrus fruits, 

grapes, wine, raisins, and currants and canned fruit .. 2 8 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco (1937) . 2 2 

Specimen copies of “ Tobacco Intelligence,” a new quarterly service 
of the Committee, may be obtained on application. No charge is being 
made for this service at present. 

[All prices shown include postage,^ 

Apply to: 

The Secretary, Imperial Economic Committee, 

2 Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, 

London, S.W.l. 

Reduced rates are applicable to producers and producers’ organizations 
within the Empire. 

Pyrethrum. 

Pyrethrum was introduced into Cyprus in 1897 by the Agricultural 
Department and tried in various localities. It was found to grow fairly 
well in the hill villages and samples of the flowers were sent to England 
for examination as to quality in 1923, 1925 and 1927. The ImperigLl 
Institute reports on these samples showed them to be of fair quality and 
indicated that, if care was taken to pick the flowers at the correct stage 
of development, Cyprus pyrethrum would And a ready sale in England. 

Pyrethrum is now grown to a very small extent in scattered gardens 
in the hill villages where the flowers are used locally for making a crude 
insecticide. U^ortunately it has been found that under field conditions 
the yields are poor and consequently there has been no initiative shown 
bjr farmers in taking up pyrethrum cultivation, 
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Attempts have recently been made to cultivate p 3 rrethrum in the 
Mesaoria and results so far have been encouraging. In a renewed 
effort to make more hea<lway with this crop, the Department of 
Agriculture has imported seed of a high yielding Kenya strain and trials 
are being carried out at different altitudes to see whether the improved 
strains will make pyre thrum cultivation more profitable. 

Cultivation of Pyrethrum. 

Seed is usually sown in a seed bed in the autumn or early spring and 
planted out in the field some time in March. The plants are planted 
at 1' intervals and given frequent waterings to begin with. During the 
first summer, irrigations at fortnightly intervals are necessary, but in the 
second and subsequent summers a watering every month is all that is 
necessary. Flowers are gathered when they have reached the stage in 
whicli the ray llon'ts ([ictals) are fully expanded while only the outer 
two rows of disc florets (yellow centre) are o})en. Pyrethrum powder 
and insecticides are prepared from the dried flowers after grinding. 
Yields of 60 okes to 120 okes per donum of dried flowers have been 
obtained in Cyprus and the market rejwrts show that the value of 
pyrethrum flowers in London varies between about £50 and £100 per ton 
or even more. 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

SUMMART OF OBSERVATIONS AT REPRESENTATIVE STATIONS. 

SEPTEMBER, 1938. 


IShade temperature' Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

tn 
rt 0 

«M 

0 50 j- 


Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 


£ 

C 0 

Nieotia Dittrici: 
Nicosia . 

0(),(M) 

64.73 

1 r..-) 

3 

1.32 

0.41 


Athalassa. 

— 

_ 

1.61 

1 

1.61 

0.71 

— 

Morphou . 

MakWnis. 

87.41 

63.51 


- 

— 

018 

_ 

— 


0.75 

.3 

0.40 

0.27 

— 

Famagusta District: 
Famagusta. 

92 3:1 

67.40 

0.40 

3 

0.30 

0.26 

_ 

Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 
Lefkoniko. 

89.13 

6:5 60 

i‘.14 


O.ll 

0.20 

— 

— 

— 

0.69 

4 

0.50 

0.36 

— 


— 

0.16 

1 

0.16 

0.48 

— 

Larnaea District : 
Larnaca . 

84 80 

62.6)3 

1 

l.7.'> 1 

2 

1.60 

0.60 


Lefkara . 

- 

— 

(1.^) 1 

1 

0.50 

0.70 

— 

Limassol District : 








Limassol . 

87.37 

64.10 


— 

— 

0.03 

— 

Saittas . 

- 

— 

1.02 

4 

0.45 

1.16 

— 

Trikoukkia . 

72.70 

52.67 

0.80 

4 

0.37 

1.09 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 


0.:45 

2 

1 0.30 

0.49 

— 

Paphos District: 

Paphos . 

Polis. 








70.90 

67.40 

1.09 

5 

0.45 

0.27 

— 

— 

— 

0.45 

2 

0.26 

0.40 

— 

Kyrenia District : 
Kyrenia . 








86.18 

68.25 

0.65 

3 

0.32 

0.37 



NoU, —Ck>mpiled from retumB furnished by Public Works Department. 
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Nicoiia DUtrict : 








Nicosia . 

82.97 

56.71 

1.43 

1 

1.43 

0.57 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 

— 

O.Ki 

2 

0.81 

0.63 

— 

Morphou . 

Malmseras. 

82.60 

55.51 

1.25 

1 

1.25 

0.45 

— 

— 

— 

2.10 

2 

2.00 

1.11 

— 

Famagusta Dittrict: 








Famagusta. 

83.96 

.54.03 

1.30 

1 

1..30 

1.38 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 
Lefkoniko. 

82.06 

54.32 

0.92 

2 

0.90 

0.97 

— 

_ 

— 

0.35 

2 

0.30 

0.94 


— 

— 

()..50 

1 

0.50 

0.36 

- 

Lamaca DUtrict: 








Larnaca . 

80.16 

,57.10 

1.05 

2 

0.70 

0.79 

— 

Lefkara . 

— 


1.85 

1 

1.85 

1.23 

j — 

Limantol DUtrict : 








Limassol . 

82.19 

58.48 

2.45 

5 

1.75 

0.98 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

2.37 

2 

2.22 

1.30 

~ 

Trikoukkia. 

67.85 

46.26 

4.30 

3 

3J5 

2.87 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 

_ 

2.49 

3 

2.18 

0.85 

1 

PmHos DUtrict: 








Paphos . 

Polis. 

71.45 

60.65 

1.79 

2 

1.74 

0.76 

— 

— 

1 — 

1.55 

3 

1.35 

1.10 

— 

Kyrtnia DUtrict : 
Kyrenia . 








78.19 

I 

60.16 

1.36 

4 

0.75 

0.97 

— 


NOVEMBER, 1938. 


District 
and Station 

Shade temperature 

1 Rainfall 

Mean 

Total 

inches 

No. of 
days 
ram 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 

Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nicosia DUtrict: 








Nicosia . 

69.23 

48.43 

1.10 

6 

0.44 

1.18 

— 

Athalassa . 


— 

0.82 

4 

0.26 

0.96 

. - 

Morphou, C.E.F. ... 

70.04 

49.76 

2.86 

4 

2.10 

1.11 

- - 

Makneeras. 

— 

— 

2.53 

4 

1.13 

2.24 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

72.73 

48.36 

2..30 

7 

1.25 

1.76 

— 

Akhyritou. 

69.77 

46.93 

1.56 

5 

0.53 

1.27 

— 

Rizokarpaso 

— 

— 

9.64 

8 

3.90 

3.17 

_ 

Lefkouiko. 

— 

— 

1.70 

3 

1.20 

1.41 

_ 

Lamaca DUtrict: 








Larnaca . 

69.66 

50.33 

0.90 

5 

0.36 

1.47 

— 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

1.66 

4 

0.88 

2.24 

_ 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

72.43 

52.23 

0.37 

3 

0.20 

1.74 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

0.80 

3 

0.60 

1.88 


Trikoukkia. 

56.37 

37.47 

1.65 

5 

0.55 

2.47 

7th 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

1.66 

4 

1.12 

2.03 

— 

Paphos DUtrict: 








Paphos . 

63.83 

54.90 

0.95 

6 

0.50 

1.69 

_ 

Polis . 

— 

— 

1.33 

4 

0.78 

1.60 

_ 

Kyrenia DUtrict: 








Kyrenia . 

69.25 

54.21 

1.35 

7 

0.50 

2.61 

— 


Complied from retuma furnished by Fublio Works Department. 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters E,y G. or 2\ after each 
title. 


Bulletins. 

Industrial Series : 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyprus.” By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ The Tanning Industry.” By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E., F.L.S. E, 
Horticultural Series : 

No. 1.—“ Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine, 
with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cyprus.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.Sc. (Agr.) 
E., G. ds T, 

The above two series are now combined and the following have been 
published :— 

No. 3.—“ Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.” By A. Pitcairn. 

G. cfe T. 

No. 4.—” Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.” 
Entomological Series : 

No. 1.—‘‘ Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.” 

By Ch. G. Pelaghias, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.). (also 
Corrigendum). E. 

No. 2.—” A Survey of Olive Pests.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E. , G. d; T. (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—” Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.” By H, M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. E.y G. dr T. 
No. 4.—” Injurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris. M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Mycological Series: 

No. 1.—” The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D.I.C. E., G. d? T. (G, out of print.) 

“ A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. Sc., 
Ph.D., D.I.C. E. 

Leaflets. 

No. 1.—” Petroleum Emulsion.” G (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—” Boll Worms of Cotton.” G. 

No. 3.—“ Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” G. (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—” The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G. 

No. 5.—“ Carpocapsa ” G. (Replaced by No. 22.) 
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No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.” E, G, cfc T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational Series). 

No. 7.—** Cultivation of Almond Trees.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—” Control Measures for Red Scale of Citrus.” G. (Out of 
print). 

No. 10.—” Seed Beds.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—” The Collection of Sumach.” G. 

No. 12.—“ The Almond Pest (Eurytomaamygdali, End.) ” E., G. T. 
(Out of print.) 

No. 13.—” Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.* 
E,y G. ds T, (Out of print.) 

No. 14.—” Potato Tuber Moth.” E., G, & 7\ (Out of print; replaced 
By No. 17). * 

No. 16.—” Warble Flies.” G. T. (E, out of print.) 

No. 16.—“ Downy Mildew of the Vine (P/a.9mopam viticola)” G. df T. 

No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E., G. d? T. (Replaces No. 14.) 
No. 18.—” The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.’* jfe?., G, d: T, 

No. 19.—” The Production of Silage.” E,, G. ds 7\ (Out of print; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20.—” Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E- 
(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21.—” Ceratitis capitatay Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.’* 
E.y G. T. 

No. 22.—” Pests of the Apple Tree.” E.y G» d^ T, (Replaces No. 6.) 
No. 23.—Citrus Wastage.” E,y G, d: T, 

No. 24.—“Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit.” E.y G, d; T. 

No. 25.—“The Ox-Warble Fly.” G. T, 

Educational Series: 

No. 1.—” Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E,y G. dj T, 

No. 2.—” Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” O, ds IT. 
No. 3.—” Agricultural Calendar.” E., G. da T, 

No. 4.—” Linseed (Linium usitatissiinum)'' E.y G. d: T. 

No. 6.—” Sesame (Sesamum indicum)*' E.y G. T. 

No. G,—” Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 7.—” Production of Silage.” E.y G. ds T. 

No. 8.—” Sericulture.” E., G. ds T. 

No. 9.—” Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E., G. do T, 

No. 10.—” The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 
E.y G.dsT. 

No. 11.—*' Flax.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 12.—“ Diseases of Poultry.” E.y G. db T. 

No. 13.—” Irrigation in Cyprus.” E.y G. db T* 

No. 14.—” Cereal Crops.” E.y G. ds T. 

No. 16.—“ Diseases of Sheep and Goats.” E., G. db T. 

No. 16.—“ The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” E., G. d: T. 
No. 17.—“ Table Grapes & Raisins.” E. 

No. 18.—“ Diseases of Cattle with Special Reference to Cyprus.” 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3p. per number, 
or by post 4jt). 

Annual subscription payable in advance IGjo. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18/>. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 112 0 

„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings, 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2s. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 45. For every additional 8 words 6p. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the 10th of the month of issue. 


The ** Oypma Agricultural Journal ” is published in Hareh, June 
September and Decemte. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or. opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for vhich r^ts with 
the authors, 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1938. 
Nicosia District. 


Villagt 

0wner^8 name 

Reg. No, 

Akaki 

Miohael Th. Rafti 

29 

»> 

. Moisis Michael Tohingi 

203 

Argaki 

. Polyvios Theophani 

153 

Astromeritis 

Christoforos Evangeli 

26 

Kalokhorio 

. Yioryis Papaconstantinou 

262 

Lefka 

. Ahmet Dopran Salih 

255 

Lymbia 

. Andronikos Petri 

32 

Morphou 

. Vasilis T. Spanos 

18 

do. 

. Andreas Ahapittas 
. Yiannis G. Magou 

249 

Pera 

194 

Pera Khorio 

. Tofis Michael * . 

294 

Yen 

. Yeoryos Petri 

16 

Yerolakkos 

. Toglis Haralambi 

Larnaca District. 

22 

Alaminos 

. Rifat Jumaa 

260 

do. 

. Sahh Jumaa 

64 

Aradbippou 

. Costis Kyriakou 

15 

do. 

. Lefteris Towli 

225 

Athienou 

. Haris Antoni 

66 

do. 

. Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

96 

do. 

. Vasilis M. Phiakou 

159 

do. 

. Nicolas Vassili Yiancou 

276 

do. 

. Costis Koumcnis 

293 

Lamaca 

, Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 288 

Voroklini 

, Panajds Theodosi 

Famagusta District. 

106 

Akanthou 

Yiannis Hambi 

270 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 

92 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 

234 

do. 

Kyriakos Antoni 

239 

do. 

Elengou Prokopi 

274 

do. 

Eleni Demetri Kounalli 

208 

Ayios Andronikos . 

Spyros Yeoryi 

65 

do. 

Chxistofis Hambi 

240 

Aidos Elias 

Constantis Stylli 

246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 

265 

Ayios Seryios 

Michael Antoni 

284- 

Chatos 

Ahmet Mustafa 

206 

do. 

Ahmet Koja Ibrahim 

285 

Ephtakomi 

Loizos Hambaka 

219 

do. 

Photis Achillea 

33 

Galatia 

AMI Mustafa Gonie 

54 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou * . 

267 

Kato Varosha 

Demetris A. Maouria 

244 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Constant! 

68 

Koad^ 

Christos Hannj 

969 
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ViUagt 

Lefkoniko 


Owner's name 

Mehmed Salih 


Rsg, No, 
38 

do. 


Ch. Hj. Syiiieoii 


41 

Leonarisso 


Chrysanthos Panayi 


56 

Lysi 

• • 

Minas Lysandrou 


80 

do. 

• • 

Demetris Topha 


227 

Melanagra 

• • 

Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Ovgoros 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


258 

Peristeronopiyi 


Andreas Louka 


45 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaros 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rizokarpaso 


Panayiotis K. Sakka 


171 

do. 


Ghristofis N. Koulia 


241 

do. 


Pandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

Sotira 

• • 

Vasilis Demetri 


252 

Styllos 

• • 

Annezou Nikou 


269 

do. 

• • 

Kyriakos Q. Voskou 


282 

Trikomo 

• • 

Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 

• • 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

Vatili 


Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Yialousa 


Ghristofis Panayi Pitchi 


280 

Anoyira 


Limassol District. 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangel! 


119 

Ay. Phyla 


Gostis P. Silikiotis 


118 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Pakhna 


Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 


Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Fhasoula 


Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Dhrousa 


Paphos District. 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Istinjo 


Ali Shoukri 


292 

Khoulou 


Ahmet Kiazim 


289 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 



Ali Arif KalUkas 


290 

Kelokedhara 


G. Christodoulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

LaiUk 


Yeoryios Ch. EUinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 

• • 

Chrysost, Panayiotou 


214 

Peristerona 


Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 


Sofoklis Gonstanti 


178 

Tala 


Gostis Papa Daniel 

f • 

289 
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Vidagt 

Ovmer'a name 

Beg. No. 


Kyrbnia Distriot. 


Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 

147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michaeli 

146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 

160 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Demetri 

266 

Bellapais 

Savas K. Demetriades 

236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 

148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaidea 

273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 

168 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 

99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Constanti 

162 

do. 

EUeanthis Stylianou 

287 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 

149 

Siaklipoa 

Lavithis Demetriou 

232 


let December, 1938 


Robert J. Rob, 

Chief Veterinary Officer^ 
Inapecicr of Horee Breeding. 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—icosia. 

Aee general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Manager, Stock Farm, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Yatili, Rizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros^ Lefkoniko^ Larnaca^ 
Paphos and Polis, 
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Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera, Morphou and Lefka. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A, Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 

Larnaca and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Kyprianides, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polis Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. HambouUas, Agricultural Assistant. 
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Distribution of Pedigree Stud Animals on the 
1st January, 1939. 


Thoroughbred Stallions: 

Date of Birth 


Marcher Lord 

.. (1926) .. 

at Athalassa. 

Life Line 

.. (1922) .. 

at Athalassa. 

Pitchford .. 

.. (1925) .. 

at Athalassa. 

Friars Flutter 

.. (1927) .. 

at Lamaca. 

Waterkoscie 

.. (1923) .. 

at Lefkoniko. 

Moleskin 

.. (1920) .. 

at Vatili. 

Irish Draught Stallion: 

Bright Boy.. 

.. (1936) .. 

at Athalassa. 

Dales Pony: 

Sonny Boy.. 

.. (1930) .. 

at Polis. 

Dairy Shorthorn bulls: 

No. 480 Ambassador 

.. (1934) .. 

at Agricultural Dept., 
Nicosia. 

No. 487 Minstrel .. 

.. (1935) .. 

at Athalassa. 

No. 498 Conqueror 

.. (1936) .. 

at Kyrenia (on loan). 

No. 491 Prince .. 

.. (1937) .. 

at Athalassa. 

No. 494 Archer .. 

.. (1937) .. 

at Larnaca. 

No. 495 Aviator .. 

.. (1937) .. 

at Phlasou (on loan). 


SPRAYING MACHINERY 



FOR APPLYING ALL WASHES AND DUSTS, 
LIMEWASH, CREOSOTE AND DISINFECTANTS 

There is the right Machine for every job—ask a 
friend who is using a Vermorel Sprayer . 

The Types made include the following:— 

Prices ex warehouse^ London. 


Hand Spra^rs. 

Pneumatic Hand Sprayers.. 

Bucket Pumps. 

Bucket Sprayers. 

Knapsack Sprayers 
Pneumatic Knapsack and 
Wheeled Sprayers .. ,. 

Single Wheeled Sprayers .. 
High pressure (up to 300 lbs. 
per sq. in.) Sprayers 


sure up to 260 ms. per 

sq. in.) . 

Power Spraying outfits 
Extension Lances and Spray 

Guns. 

The above types indlade 
and for applying Limewash, 
DisinfeDtants. 


£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

- 19 0 Sprayers for attaching to a 

15 6 Farm Cart.0 10 0 

15 6 Automatic Horse-drawn 

2 8 0 Sprayers.32 10 0 

2 0 0 Hand Bellows for dry sprays 

or dusts.- 7 0 

3 0 0 Knapsack Dusting Machine 

3 17 6 and Dust Guns .. .. 19 0 

Automatic Horse-drawn and 
7 10 0 Powder Dusting outfits .. 24 10 0 

Machines for injecting Carbon 
Bisulphide into the soil .. 2 19 0 

10 0 0 Flame-throwers for destroy-» 

55 0 0 ing locusts, weeds, etc. .. 4 10 0 

Anti-Malarial Ofi Sprayers of 

- 12 0 all types.2 0 0 

Blaohines for spraying Trees, Boshes, Qroond drops 
Whitewash, Creosote, Distemper, Water Paints and 


CoMPLBTB CaTALOOXJES AND LlST OW STOCKISTS IN CYPRUS PROM: 

COOPER, PEGLER A Co., Lm., 

29d/31 Cldton Strjbxt, Finsbury Squars, IfONUON, E.C.2. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Agricultural Situation. 

THiiRE has })ecn an abundance of rain this winter and the condition 
of all winter crops is very favourable at present. Natural pastures are 
ade(|uat(‘ and all flocks are in exceptionally good condition. Then' has 
been no serious diseiise of slu'cp and goats and milk supplies have bet'ii 
])lentiful. rnusual activity in tree planting has been noticeable and 
the available supply of trees from ({overnment and j)rivate nurseries has 
l)('e?i larg(‘ly exhausted. 

:|c )K 4c 9|c »le >t! 

The Rainfall. 

Rainfall in 1938 was well distributed and was considerably above the 
average for the previous ten years. 


The following table shows the rainfall at Nicosia month by month 
for the years 1937 and 1938 compared with the average for the ten years 


1929-1938. 





Rainfall at Nicosia 




Year 


Average for 


---- 

-. 

ten years 

Month 

1937 

j \m 

1925^ UU8 

— 

inches 

inches 

inches 

January .. 

5.78 

2.94 

3.71 

February 

0.91 

2.33 

2.47 

March 

0.02 

0.76 

0.74 

April 

0.51 

1.01 

0.06 

May 

2.20 .. 

1.71 

1.13 

June 

— 

0.03 

0.17 

July 

— 

0.10 

0.01 

August .. 

— 

0.95 

0.13 

September 

0.02 .. 

1.53 

0.41 

October .. 

0.97 .. 

1.43 

0.57 

November 

2.79 . . 

1.10 

1.18 

December 

0.06 . . 

4.62 

2.30 


12.96 . . 

18.51 

12.88 
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Orange Days. 

Orange Days were celebrated at Famagusta and Lefka this year. 
The fifth annual Orange Day at Famagusta was held on 5th February, 
the main celebrations being centred at the Stadium. The event attracted 
large numbers of people from Nicosia and other towns. The outstanding 
features of the festival were the parade of ears decorated with sprays 
and fruits of citrus trees and the Creek dancing performed by girls dressed 
in old-fashioned Cypriot costumes. All the schools of Famagusta and 
Varosha paraded on the Stadium during the festival and the celebrations 
were tlioroughly enjoyed by the crowds of Famagusta residents and 
visitors who were present. 

The third Lt'fka Orange Day was held on the 5th March. The 
(jclebrations at Lefka were organized by the Mayor and Municipal 
Corporation of Lefka and an interesting programme of events was 
arranged to stimulate interest on the production and local consumption 
of citrus fruits. 

sic ^ lie He He 

Arbor Day. 

The 19th Arbtjr Day was celebrated at Greek Schools on the 
30th January and at Moslem Schools on the 27th January. The 
following statement shows the number of plants and seedlings issued 
in each District during the celebrations :— 


Number of Plants issued to pupils 


District 



Print 

Industrial 

Forest 


trees 

seedlings 

seedlings 

Kyreiiia .. 

- 1,942 

880 

1,239 

Famagusta 

3,658 

1,469 

8,325 

Paphos 

5,597 

569 

1,504 

Nicosia .. 

5,893 

1,786 1 

1 13,827 

Limassol .. 

4,849 

200 

! 4,371 

Larnaca .. 

9,687 

132 

' 2,407 

Total 

31,626 

5,036 

31,673 


I Number of Plants sold at the Arbor Day 


District 

Fruit 

Industrial 

, Forest 


trees 

seedlings 

seedlings 

Kyrenia .. 

427 

— 

177 

Famagusta 

1,420 

68 

'1,347 

Paphos . . 

1,480 

310 

, 

Nicosia . . 

1,420 

78 

611 

Limassol 

1,317 

— 

1 60 

Larnaca .. 

586 


626 

Total . 

6,649 

456 

i 2,861 
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Agricultural Shows in 1939. 

Proposals are tinder consideration to hold the following agricultural 
shows during the current year :— 

District Projposed Show Date 


NicosLa .. 
do. 

Famagusta 

do. 

Lamaca .. 
Limassol 
do. 

Paphos .. 
Kyrenia .. 


.. Kythrea Agricultural Show 
. . Peristerona Agricultural Show.. 

.. Peristerona-Piyi Animal Show.. 

.. Lysi Agricultural Show 
.. Larnaca Poultry Show 
.. Prodhromos Fruit & Vegetable Show .. 
.. Pitsillia Agricultural Show 
.. Paphos District Show Yeroskipos 
.. Kyrenia District Show .. 


October. 
Octol>er. 
26th March. 
8th Sept. 
December. 
August. 
August. 
30th Sept. 
November. 


« >K >|e 


Appointment of Agricultural Chemist. 

Dr. P. A. Loizides, of Nicosia, who has been studying in England for 
the past six j^ears, has been appointed Agricultural Chemist in the 
Dey)artmcnt of Agriculture. He is at present completing a further six 
months’ sj)ocial course in Agricultural Chemistry at Bangor University 
College, North Wales and Rothamsted Experimental Station, and is 
expected to take up his appointment in Cyprus about next Se])tember. 


« >;« « « 4i i|( 41 

Study Leave. 

Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant in charge of the 
Trikoukkia Deciduous and Small Fruit Experiment Station, was granted 
six months’ study leave from the 24th December, 1938. Mr. Hamboullas 
is at present undergoing a refresher course at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens, Wisley, where he was trained in deciduous fruit growing 
prior to the development of the Trikoukkia Experiment Station. It is 
hoped Mr. Hamboullas will be able to spend a short period of his study 
leave at the East Mailing Research Station and the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Research Station, Long Ashton. 


I|c 4c « 41 * 4c 4 e 

Transfer of the Superintendent of Agriculture from Nicosia 
TO Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

The Headquarters of the Superintendent of Agriculture, 
Mr. H. M. James, were transfeiTed from Nicosia to the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, as from the 1st January, 1939. The Superintendent 
of Agriculture has assumed full charge of the Central Experiment Farm 
in addition to his normal duties of supervising the field staff. 

This change has become necessary as the Central Experiment Farm 
has now passed the development stage. The management of the farm 
and expansion of the experimental work now demand greater attention. 

t t f ’f' t 
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Table 1 .—{Lattice Square Experiment, 1937-38.) 

Mkan Yields op Straw & Grain per Donum & Adjusted Mean Yield of Grain. 


Mean yield in okes per donum. 


Variety 




Straw 

Grain Grain{adjjisted 

Persian red 




211.6 

.. 123.75 

. 138 

Tripolitiko “ A ”* 




209.0 

.. 126.25 

. 118 

Asprovroullos .. 




167.0 

.. 100.25 

. 110 

Palestine 




166.0 

.. 104.00 

. 108 

Tripolitiko “ B ”* 




173.0 

.. 114.25 

. 107 

Jaljouli .. 




159.0 

.. 98.75 

. 106 

Ble dur 231 




165.0 

.. 97.50 

. 105 

Riverina .. 




144.0 

.. 98.60 

. 105 

Nursi 




190.5 

.. 116.25 

. 105 

Ford 




163.0 

.. 105.00 

. 104 

Gluyas (iarly 




142.5 

. . 97.00 

. 103 

Dur Marocain ,. 




198.0 

.. 109.25 

. 102 

Kyperounda 




150.0 

.. 102.50 

. 100 

Golden Ball Baladi 




209.0 

.. 108.25 

. 99 

Rietti 




143.0 

.. 82.25 

. 97 

Burrill .. 




142.0 

.. 90.50 

. 95 

Pusa 4 .. 




150.6 

.. 109.00 

. 94 

Kenya Governor 




122.0 

.. 85.50 

. 94 

Asprositaro* 




159.0 

.. 93.50 

93 

Ibei292 .. 




117.0 

.. 78.00 

. 93 

Auja 




215.6 

.. 101.75 

. 92 

Stei 7 .. 




146.0 

.. 89.25 

. 89 

Nabawa .. 




133.0 

.. 94.25 

. 89 

Geeralying 




117.0 

.. 87.75 

89 

Currawa ,. 




’ 159.0 

. . 96.25 

. 89 

B16 dur Montgolfier 




203.5 

.. 101.25 

89 

Ble^ dur 018 




204.5 

.. 80.50 

88 

B.X.l.P.I. 




120.0 

. . 89.75 

. 87 

Kambouriko* 




176.5 

. . 91.75 

87 

Pellositaro* 




172.0 

.. 80.50 

87 

Federation 




132.5 

. . 87.25 

. 83 

Ibei 7 




169.0 

.. 91.00 • 

. 86 

Hurani .. 




140.0 

. . 89.25 

. 84 

Robbin .. 




127.5 

.. 87.25 

84 

Psathas* 




123.0 

.. 75.26 

. 83 

Mugrabi .. 




162.5 

.. 85.00 

. 80 

Florence 135 




150.0 

.. 79.75 

. 79 

Felix 




144.5 

.. 75.50 

. 78 

T^el 31 .. 




132.5 

.. 70.00 

. 78 

Dur selectione 250 




127.5 

.. 70.00 

. 77 

Huguenot 




214.5 

.. 84.25 

. 77 

Borowelling 




120.0 

.. 75.00 

. 76 

Hamira 436 




176.5 

.. 86.25 

. 76 

Clarendon 




123.0 

. . 69.25 

. 72 

Mentana 




95.5 

.. 66.75 

. 72 

Dundee .. 




152.0 

. . 86.50 

. 66 

Amani 




40.0 

.. 54.75 

. 66 

Hindi D .. 




89.0 

.. 66.00 

. 65 

Murience Koi 




146.5 

.. 68.50 

. 63 
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In Table 1, local varieties are marked with an asterisk. (*) 

Table 2 shows the yields of various varieties in 8 X 8 latin square 
trials held for three years. 


Variety 

B.X.LP.l. 
Gluyas Early 
Marocain 024 
Hamira 436 
Huguenot 
Rietti 
Psathas* 
Kyperounda* 
Tripolitiko* 
Hurani .. 
Palestine 
Kenya Governor 
Bel 31 .. 

Montana 
B16 dur 018 


Table 2. 

(Latin Square 8X8) 

Wheat Variety Trials 1936-1938. 


Yields of grain in okes per donum. 

1936 

1937 

1938 

42 

. . Ill 

.. 75 

63 

. . 116 

. . 93 

34 

— 

— 

22 

. . 86 

— 

18 

. . 94 

, . — 

24 

. . 98 

— 

57 

88 

— 

43 

99 

. . — 

— 

. . 106 

— 

— 

. . — 

. . 75 

— 

— 

. . 109 

— 

.. ' — 

80 

— 

.. — 

. . 61 

— 

— 

. . 70 

— 

.. — 

.. 92 


In Table 2 the yields are very low for 1936 due to dry weather. 
The plots were irrigated in 1937 and 1938. 

Table 3 shows the yields of various varieti(*s grown on a larger scale 
at the Central Experimental Earm for 4 years. These varieti(‘S wc're 
picked out by eye as being promising and in each (uise plots of 5 25 
donums were grown. This table may prove interesting in that tlu‘, 
varieties were grown under normal farming conditions and the artificial 
experimental atmosphere was absent. The yields are given in kiles per 
donum, a kile weighing 20-22 okes. 


Table 3.—Yields of various Varieties grown in Bulk. 

. Yields in kiles ]>er donum 

Variety — 

— 1934-35 1935-36 193637 193738 Mean 


Imported varieties : 


1. Gluyas Early .. 

5.25 

. 3.6« 

. 5.94 

.. 5.12 

. 4.99 

2. Stei7 . 

2.83 

. 5.00 

. 5.00 

. . 5.50 

. 5.50 

3. Bur selectione 250 

3.16 

. 6.00 

. 7.75 

.. 1.77 

. 4.67 

4. Florence 135 .. 

3.81 

. 4.00 

. 7.33 

.. 1.53 

. 4.17 

5. B.X.LP.l. 

6.09 

. 9.45 

. 8.47 

.. 3.94 

. 6.99 

6. Ibei 7 . 

6.05 

. 6.00 

. 6.17 

.. 3.60 

. 5.45 

7. Hamira 436 .. 

8.60 

. 6.87 

. 4.12 

.. 7.30 

. 6.47 

8. Huquenot 

4.50 

. 5.86 

. 6.00 

.. 2.40 

. 4.69 

9. Rietti . 

8.60 

. 4.22 

. 6.17 

. . 10.60 

. 7.39 

Local varieties : 






1. Kyperounda .. 

4.09 

. 4.59 

. 4.93 

.. 4.62 

. 4.56 

2. Tripolitiko .. 

3.81 

. 5.53 

. 6.66 

.. 6.79 

. 5.69 

3.‘Psathas 

5.52 

. 6.72 

. 5.62 

.. 7.15 

. 6.25 
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Tf tables 1, 2 and 3 are examined, it will be seen that one or other of 
the local varieties is among the highest yielders in each case. Certain 
of the imported varieties, however, arc very promising and are well worth 
further trial. The variety B.X.I.P.T., for example, has been tried in many 
localities of Cyprus and its cultivation is increasing slowly. No varieties 
imported up to now show any large advantage in yield over the 
corresponding local variety and it will always be doubtful whether an 
imported variety will have the same adaptability to Cyprus conditions 
as a local type. S(‘lection within the local varieties appears to have more 
promise than getting higher yielding varieties from abroad, but, as has 
been previously stated, experimental work with the imported varieties 
is continuing on surer lines. 

Important points in connection with wheat varieties are earlincss of 
maturity and resistance to disease. Morphou is not a bad rust district 
and the latter point has not yet been adequately examined. Table 4 
shows the lengtli of time from sowing to maturity taken by the various 
varieties grown on the farm in the season 1937-38. From table 4, it 
will be seen that the variety Pusa 4, which was imported from Australia, 
was earlier than the local early variety Psathas. 

It should be noted that, owing to a dry spell, no variety appeared 
above ground until twenty days after sowing. 

Tabj.e 4.— Length of Time between Sowing and Maturtty. 

Number 

of days Varieties 

146 .. Pusa 4. 

148 .. Borowelling, Clarendon, Ceeralying, Persian Red, 

Psathas, B.X.LP.l., Cluyas Early. 

150 .. Jaljouli, Palestine, Stei 7, Kenya Covernor, Bel 31, 

AsprovrouUos. 

154 .. Nabawa. 

155 .. Asprositaro, EedcratioJi, Tripolitico A and B. 

156 .. Ainani. 

157 .. Hindi D. 

158 . . Ford, Ble dur 231, Huguenot, Currawa, Meiitana, 

Nursi, Kyperounda. 

161 .. Mograbi, Hamira 436, Kambouriko, Florence 135, 

Golden Ball Baladi, Dundee, Bobbin, Burrill, Felix, 
Rivcrina, Ble dur Montgolfier. 

165 .. Hurani, Dur Selectione 250, Rietti, Ibei 292, Dur 

Maroca in, Tbei 7, Auja, B16 dur 018, Murience 
koi 170, Pellositaro. 

11. WHEAT FERTILIZER TRIALS. 

A simple fertilizer trial with wheat has now been carried out for 5 
succ(is.sive years. The yields in the harvest of 1936 were practically 
nil for all treatments owing to dry weather and the failun‘ of irrigation 
water, but th(‘se yields are included for the sake of completcuiess. The 
object of the trial was to secj what happened to the yield of wheat when 
grown year after year on the same piece of land and fertilized in diflercnt 
ways. The yields of the various treatments for the harvests of 1934-1938 
inclusive are shown in table 5. 
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Table 5.—Wheat Fertilizer Trial. 



Okes 

Yields of grain iti 

ok(‘s per donum 


Fertilizer 

per dotium 

1 1 





1 

I!)34 193.5 1 1931) 1 

1937 

19»8 

1 

Mean 

Nil 

1 

Nil 

82.5 69.6 6.4 

55.0 

: 31.0 ' 

48.90 

P 

40 

104.0 69.0 7.5 

63.0 

38.0 ■ 

56.30 

A/S+N/S 

8+8 

79.0 111.5 11.5 , 

88.0 

20.7 1 

62.95 

A/S+N/S+P 

1 4+4+20 

'119.0 88.2 7.2 ! 

127.7 

! 63.2 1 

80.10 

A/S+N/S + P 

H ^ 8+4(1 

127.0 92.2 9.7 1 

187.0 

08.7 i 

92.95 

F.Y.M. 

2,400 

02.0 120.7 10.7 ' 

168.0 

ior).r) i 

99.40 

A/S+N/S + P 

16+10+80 142.0 I28.r) 7.5 I 

198.5 

’ii3.r) ! 

i 

117.00 


P"-Suporpliosphate. A/S — Arntnoiiiurn Sulphalo (applied at sowiiijr tina*)* 

N/S - Nitrate of Soda, (as top dressing). F Y.M. == Farm yard manure 

The yields shown in table 5 are not as low asrni^ht be exp(*cted, if we 
take into consideration the failurt' in 1986. The average yield for five 
years of over 5 bushels to th(» doninn, obtained in the plots with tin* 
heaviest dose of artifitaals, is very good. How(‘ver, the e(;onomics of 
growing wheat after wheat without any rotation is shown in table 0. 

At the Central Experim(*ntal Farm, it has been found that when wheat 
is grown ye^ar after year on the same piece of land, the c;ost of production, 
exclusive of fertilizers is 27.*?. per donum, which sum includes 10.*?. 6/>. of 
overhead charges, representing interest on the capital value of the land. 
The cost of production was arrived at as follows :— 

Co.ST OF (tROWINO WjJEAT at (hCNTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FaRM. 


£ .*?. p. 

— I 


1 st ploughing (tractor) 

- I 

5 

2 nd ploughing with 2-furrow plough (mules) 

~ 1 

4 

Value of seed (14 okes at 2p.) 

- 3 

1 

Broadcasting seed 

- 

1 

Harrowing 

- 

3 

Cross-harrowing 

- - 

2 

Rolling 

_ _ 

1 

One irrigation (labour and value of water) 

- 4 

6 

Harvesting with binder 

- 1 

8 

Threshing with thresher 

- 8 

4 

Overhead charges for 12 months at 8p. per month 

- 10 

6 

Total .. 

£1 7 

0 


This figure may be compared with that of 22^. given in Surridge's Survey 
of Rural Life in (Cyprus, for cost of production by peasant methods. 

If we add the cost of fertilizers to this figure in the case of each 
treatment, it is possible to estimate its original value. The various values 
in the following calculations are :— 

Sulphate of ammonia .. .. -/ 2.4p. per oke 

Nitrate of soda .. .. • • ■/ 2.2p. „ 

Superphosphate .. .. • • 7 O.Sfip. „ 

Farmyard, manure .. .. .. 7 ^'^/^* P^r load (50 okes). 

Wheat ,. ., ,. • • 7 2 0p. per oke. 
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Table 0.—Financial Value of Fertilizer Treatments. 


(Calculation per Donum for Mean of 5 Years. 


Fertilizer 

Okes per 
donum 

Cost of 
fertilizer 

Total cost 
production 

Value of 
produce 

Loss 

Nil 

Nil . 

. Nil . 

. 27/- .. 

10/8 . 

. 16/1 

P. 

40 . 

. 3/7 . 

. 30/7 .. 

12/5 . 

. 18/2 

A/S-l-N/S 

8-1-8 . 

. 4/1 . 

. 31/1 .. 

14/- . 

. 17/1 

A/S-fN/S 1 P ,. 

4-1-4 1-20 . 

• 4/- . 

. 31/- .. 

18/- . 

. 13/- 

A/SlN/S-l-P .. 

8-f-8 [-40 . 

. 8/- . 

. 35/- .. 

20/6 . 

. 14/3 

F.Y.M. 

2,400 . 

. 48/- . 

. 75/- .. 

23/- . 

. 52/- 

A/S-f-N/S+P .. 

16+16-1-80 . 

. 16/- . 

. 43/- .. 

26/- . 

• 17/- 

In each case, 

a substantial 

loss is shown which 

testifies 

to the 


inadvisability of growing succiissivo crops of wheat. The largest loss 
is from plots manured with farmyard manure. Part of this loss may be 
diK^ to the late application of this manure. A set of plots will be tfdded 
to this experiment including various levels of a complete fertilizer 
containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 

It will be interesting to see hf)w long yields ean be kept up to the 5 
bushtd mark by tlu‘ heavy dose of artificial fertilizers. It must not be 
lost sight of that if wh(‘at prices were to soar, in wartime for example, 
growing 2, 3 or mon* suce(*ssive crops of wheat might become a profitable 
enterprise. 

Wheat in C-yprus is often grown following the cotton crop, A 
fertilizer trial was laid down in the 1936-37 season to compare the value 
of various fc^rtilizers on wheat following cotton. The different treatments 
and the yields of whtmt per donum are shown in Table 7. 


Table 7.—P]ffe(ts of Fertilizers on Wheat grown 
AhTER (bTTON (1936-37). 


Fertilizer 

Okejf per donum 

Yield of grain 

Nil 

.. Nil 

64 

F.Y.M. 

2,400 

72 

S/A 

25 

.. 123 

4:12:3 .. 

60 

.. 127 

S/A+N/S .. 

16+8 

.. 141 

S/A + N/S 1-P 

16+8+40 

.. 161 


The most int(;resting ])oint in Table 7 is the increased yield when 
nitrogen is applied in two dressings over nitrogen applied in one dose. 
The financial implications of Table 7 are shown in Table 8. 

Table 8. 


Fertilizer 

Okes per 
donum 

Cost of 
fertilizer 

Total cost of 
production 

Value of 
produce 

Loqs 

Nil . . 

.. Nil 

.. Nil 

.. 27/- 

.. 11/8 

.. 15/1 

F.Y.M. 

. . 2,4(K) 

. . 48/- 

.. 75/~ 

.. 16/1 

.. 58/8 

S/A .. 

26 

.. 6/6 

.. 33/6 

.. 27/3 

.. 6/3 

4:12:3 . . 

60 

.. 9/- 

.. 36/- 

.. 28/3 

.. 7/6 

S/A+N/S .. 

.. 16+8 

.. 6/2 

.. 33/4 

.. 31/3 

.. 2/1 

S/A+N/S+P 

16+8+40 

.. 10/- 

37/- 

.. 33/6 

.. 3/3 
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Once again, part of the loss due to farmyard manuni may In? due to 
the late application. The effect is also residual, but to what extent is 
not yet ascertained. A loss is shown for all treatments, but only a very 
small one for the Nitrate of Soda and Ammonia Sulphate treatment. 
Further exix^riments have now been laid down to see what effects will 
be shown by varying the amounts and proportions of the nitrogenous 
dressing. 

III. ROTATIONS WITH WHEAT. 

The simplest rotation, and the one most widely used in C^yprus, is 
wheat alternated with bare fallow. Two developnumts of tliis are 
(1) wheat alternated with a legume, ploughed in the green stage as a green 
manure, and (2) wheat alternated with a legume, whi(;h is harvested an<l 
the stubble ploughed in. A 4X4 latin square trial, comparing these' 
three rotations with wheat grown year after year was laid down in 1934. 
In 1934 all plots were sown with wheat (following a bare fallow). In 1935, 
the various alternating crops were grown followed by wheat in 1939, which 
was a. failure for the reasons described previously. Tht* yields in 1937 
and 193S are given in Table 9. 


Tablk 9.—Wtikat Rotation Trial. 

Yields in okes ijrain per donum 


Treatment 


1937 


1938 Total (wheat) 


A. Bare fallow—wheat 

— 

102 

B. Green manure—wheat .. 

— 

127 

C. Legume (harvested)—wheat 

50 okes vicos 

67 

D. Wheat—wheat 

80 

30 


102 

127 

67 

110 


No fertilizers weni given to any treatment. The financial values 
of these treatments are shown in Table 10. 


Tablk 10— Financial Value of Unfertilized two-course Rotations. 
((calculations per Donum for two Years) 



Total cost 

Value of 

Loss 

Treatment 

for 2 years 

j/roduce 


A. Bare fallow—wheat .. 

.. 39/5 

.. 22/6 


B. Green manure—wheat 

.. 41/8 

.. 28/- 

13/8 

C. Legume (harvested)—wheat .. 42/8 

.. 32/- 

10/8 

D. Wheat—wheat.. 

.. 54/- 

.. 24/4 

29/6 

Table 10 shows that here 

again, with 

simple two-course rotations. 

a substantial loss is shown. 

The following points in 

connection with 


these calculations should, however, be noted. 

1. The treatments bear overhead costs to the value of £1. 1^. 3/>. per 
donum for the two years. These overhead costs would be less for the 
Cypriot peasant, but probably quite as great for the settler farming on a 
medium to large scale. 

2. The loss on wheat grown consecutively will probably increase year 
by year. 

3. In 1938, the yield from treatment B. is not statistically higher than 
tba>t from tred^tment A., although both are statistically better than C, and D, 
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Tho rosiiltH shown in tho experiments deseribed in Section II and III 
are negative, but they tend to point out various lines of investigations 
to be followed. We hav(' still to find out the financial benefit, or otherwise, 
of tho following :— 

(1) Rotations for 3 years and upwards. 

(2) Fertilized rotations. 

(3) Variations of the two-course rotations. 

Th(*s(» three points are receiving attention and it may soon be possible 
to reach some more positive' conclusions about the fertilizing and 
rotations most suitable' for wlic'at. It may be opportune to state here 
that, e)n any farm whe*re ovcrhe'ael costs are^ a consideration, elevoting 
two years te) pre)eluction of one (toj> of wheat (sue^h as the wheat-fallow 
notation) is unlikely to be* a paying proposition. 


TV. WHFAT (CULTIVATIONS SEED-RATES, Etc. 

A[)art from rotations and fertilizers, wheat requires skilled emltivatfon. 
Trials are* now be‘ing laid down for the purpose of comparing various 
nu'thods of fre'liminary cultivation and their ciTect on the wheat erop. 
'riiis ty])c of trial, liowcver, is very dilTie*ult to lay down satisfactorily 
and ne'e'ds many years i)ef(jre re'sidts can be properly analysed. One 
trial, comj)aring cultivatmn with dilTerent types of ploughs has been 
disc;arde‘d and pre'parations for a more useful experiment are being 
carried out this yc'ar. 

Th(' sowing of wh(*at can be carried out eitlu'r by broadcasting or 
sowing in drills. In (.'yprus the usual rate for broadcasting seed is 12 
okes p(r donum. In a trial carried out for three years the yields of wheat 
were (|uite unafiectc'd by three different seed rates as the following 
Table 11 shows :— 

Tabt.k II.— WirEAT Seed-Rate Trial. 

Head-rate ' Yield par donum 

(oke \s. per donum) (means of 3 yexirs) 


9 

11 

13 


111 okes grain per donum 


113 

114 


>5 >> 

55 55 


S(*(‘d rates of 7 okes pc*r donum and 15 okes per donum have also been 
comparcal with no difierence in results. 

A trial carried out in 1937-1938 compared the yields of wheat sown 
broadcast and in drills, with the following result:— 


Table 12. —Wheat Type of Sowing Trial. 


Treatment 


Okes of seed Yield in okes 

per don um grai n par donum> 


Broadcast 

Drilled with rows 8" apart 



12 .. 76 

10.5 .. 77 

6 .. 81 

4.5 .. 82 


This trial bears out tin* results of the previous trial in that the seed 
rate appears to have little if any effect on the yield of wheat. The 
differences in the yields in both cases are statistically insignificant, 
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In the same trial it was shown that cultivation of unirrigated wlu'at 
fields, after sowing, markedly increased the yield. When th(‘ plots 
received an irrigation, however, there was no increase in yield due to 
hoeing. This trial will be continued for some years in order to find if 
these results will remain constant. 


V. BARLEY VARIETIES. 

Cyprus is fortunate in the possession of the two barley varitdies 
“ Paphitico ” and “ Cyprus Black,” whitih are normally high-yielding 
and well adopted to local conditions. Trials comparing these varieties 
with different imported varieties have now bc'cn carried out for three 
years. 


Tabli<: 13.—Yiju.ds ov Barlkv Vakiktiios (Mkans ok 3 Ykaiis). 

Yields per donum 

Varieties (oJees gram) 


4A .. 

Paphitico .. 
Egyptian . . 
C 3 rprus Black 
S.A. 

Mariotti 


151 

150 

144 

141 

140 

138 


The variety ’ t A ” is a two-row( 
several years in various loealitu's 
considered to b(‘ very satisfactory 


1 barl(‘v, which has becai grown for 
)f Cyprus outsid(' tin* farm ajid is 
For tht‘ {)resent, howev(*r, much 


larger sowings of the “ 4A ” variety do not appear to show much 
advantage, but seed can bo purchased at the farm by int(‘r(*st('d persons 
wishing to try it. 


VI. COTTON VARIETIES. 

The aim of this series of experiments is to find a variety or varieties 
of good quality and suitable for (\vprus conditions, to n'plact* the e.xisting 
local varieties “Thriamvos,” “ Titsiros ” and ‘‘ Lapithos.” The obj(‘crion 
to “ Thriainvos ” and “ Titsiros ” is that mnthiT of them is a true 
variety, but an admixture of imported types, all fuzzed s(‘ed varietit‘s 
being grouped under the name “ Thriamvos ” and tlu'nakc'd st'cd varieties, 
under the name “ Titsiros.” Lapithos cotton, a Herhnreiim cott on, ehi(‘fly 
suiting the village Lapithos conditions, was key^t f)ur(‘ owing to the fact 
that it is a perennial cotton and botanically ditfen'iit from tlu^ otht*r 
varieties. 

Egyptian varieties require a long growing season and constaiit 
irrigation. Under (Cyprus conditions they yiroduce small bolls and are 
liable to heavy attacks by boll worms. 

Indian varieties do well but are of poorcT quality than th(^ (existing 
local varieties. 

American varieties are the best suited for CVpriis conditions and some 
of them have good quality lint. 
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Table 14.—Yields of Cotton 

Varieties grown at 

Central 

Variety 

19^ 

Experimental Farm. 

Okes per dxmum 

1936 1936 1937 

LirU length 
in millimetres 

1938 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egyptian : 

Gizeh 2 

84.45 

81.19 

154.00 

131.00 

— 

— 

Gizeh 3 

41.25 

59.27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gizeh 7 


68.18 

130.00 

125.50 

— 

— 

Nahda 

33.50 

52.76 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Sakha 2 

27.CM) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Sakha 4 

31.55 

62.01 

— 

— 

— 

t 

Sakellarides 

41.25 

43.16 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Aynerican: 

U.4. 

80.12 

83.25 

132.00 

_ 

— 

— 

Mesowhite .. 

87.50 

93.65 

125.00 

133.00 

85.68 

32.00 

Wids 7 

— 

— 

— 

163.00 

92.00 

33.62 

(.k)cker 1(X) .. 

— 

— 

— 

177.50 

120.10 

33.56 

(^Icvewilt 5 .. 

— 

— 

— 

177.25 

93.10 

41.26 

Wilds 8 

— 

— 

— 

139.25 

97.20 

40.67 

Wilds 12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

101.20 

30.65 

C'levewilt 7 .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

96.00 

33.52 

Indian: 

Gadaz 

— 

— 

140.00 

— 

— 

— 

Local: 

Cyprus select 

26.50 

79.48 

130.00 



— 

Titsiros 

— 

117.58 

131.00 

— 

62.00 

— 

Thriamvos .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

74.00 

— 


VII. COTTON, DATK OF SOWING TRIALS. 

I<]x|KTinients have proved that cotton should be planted before the 
end of April, starting, if weather conditions are favourable, from the 
beginning of March. 

Table 15. 


Yield in okes per donum 


Date of sowing 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Middle February 

_ 

_ 

188.00 .. 

_ 

_ 

End ,, 

— 

— 

184.00 .. 

— 

_ 

Middle March.. 

99.33 .. 

119.70 .. 

178.70 .. 

94.60 .. 

169.30 

End „ .. 

94.16 .. 

135.68 .. 

171.00 .. 

— 

— 

Middle April . . 

83.33 .. 

128.90 .. 

163.00 .. 

139.20 

170.30 

End .. 

80.33 .. 

90.64 .. 

175.00 .. 

— 

_ 

Middle May .. 

50.83 

60.00 .. 

156.00 .. 

56.80 

136.00 

End „ 

— ,. 

— 

125.00 .. 

— 

— 
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Diagram showing Results of Irrigated anj) Unihrigated 
Cotton sown at Different Dates. 

1 rrigaled U nirrigaled 


A — Middle March . . A — Middle April 

B = Middle April .. B = 6th May 

C = Middle May .. C =- End May 

VIII. COTTON IRRIGATION TRIALS. 

(a) Quantity of Water per Dofmni. —The water in this experiment is 
measured before reaching the trial plots, by a spc'cial water-m(‘ter, and 
then conducted in open (concrete* channels. I'he Umgth of t}i(‘ concrete 
channel from the water-meter to the plots is 140 yards and it is estimated 
that loss of water by evaporation is negligible. The (piantitie.s tried are 
10,000, 20,000, 30,(X)0 and 40,(KM) gallons per donum. The ridg(‘S are 
made at 2^ feet distance and approximately 9 inches deep. Such ridges, 
when irrigating at the rate of 40, (MK) gallons per donum, (uin just ludd 
the water. A total of 8 irrigations has been given every stnison^ 

The results have shown that the yield increases as tlu^ cpiantity of the 
water is increased. 
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Table 16.— ^Yields of Cotton per Donum with Different 
Quantities of Water. 

Yield in okes per donum 

1^6 1937 1938 Moan. 

97.00 .. 103.CK) . . 55.50 . . 85.20 

148.00 .. 160.00 .. 83.50 .. 130.50 

174.(K) .. 188.00 .. 120.50 .. 160.80 

206.00 .. 205.00 .. 147.00 .. 186.00 


186.0 ok. 



A B C D 


Diagram showing Results of Irrigating Cotton with Different 
Quantities of Water. 

Experiment A.— 10,000 gals, of water per donum 

„ R.- 20,000 

„ 0.== 30,000 

„ D.=: 40,000 

(6) Frequency of Irrigation. —30,000 gallons of water per donum were 
given every 12, 15, 18 and 21 days up to end of August, and though the 
i*x])eriiiient was re])eated for two yt'ars there were no significant diilerenccs 
between treatments. 


Quantity of 
water per donum 
10,(X)0 gals. 
20,(HK) „ 
30,000 „ 

40,000 „ 
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Tablk 17.— ^Yields of Cotton per Donum at Different 
Intervals op Time. 

Yields in okes per donum 

30,000 gals, of water No. of — - - 

given every Irrigations 1936 1937 Moan 

12 days .. .. H .. 187.00 .. 74.50 .. 130.75 

15 days .. .. 9 .. 147.(K) .. 153.00 .. 150.00 

18 days .. .. S .. 171.(K) . . 117.36 .. 144.18 

21 days .. .. 7 .. I53.1M) .. 205.00.. 189.00 

IX. COTTON FKRTILIZER EXPERIMENTS. 

I 

The 1936 and 1937 experiments were laid down in 2x2x2 co?npl(‘x 
experiments, the eight treatments being, no fertilizer, N, P, K, NP, NK, 
PK, NPK. The 1938 one was laid down as 3x3x3 complex th(‘ main 
tr(‘atments being three dates of planting, thn^e distam^es, three l(‘vels 
of Nitrogen (no nitrogen, 20 okes of S. of ammonia, 40 ok(‘s of S.A.). 
Resj)onse to Nitrogen was signiheant. 

Table 18. —Yields of Cotton per Donum witji Different Types 
AND Amounts of Fertilizers. 



Quoniityin 

okes 

Yield in 

okes per 

don urn 

Fertilizer 

per donum 

1930 

1937 

1938 

No fertilizer 

_ 

112.tM) .. 

143.00 

.. 133.30 

N. 

20 

142.00 .. 

178.50 

.. 168.10 

N. 

40 

— 


.. 196.60 

P. 

60 

161.00 .. 

169.00 

. . 

K. 

11 

130.00 .. 

— 

— 

K. 

20 

— 

146.00 

. . 

NP. 

20+60 

161.00 .. 

191.50 

— 

NK. 

20 + 11 

144.00 .. 

— 

— 

NK. 

20 + 20 

— 

183.00 

— 

PK. 

60+11 ~ .. 

160.00 .. 

— 

— 

PK. 

60+20 

— 

161.00 

— 

NPK. 

20+60-1-11 .. 

174.00 . . 

— 

— 

NPK. 

20+60+20 .. 

— 

193.00 

.. — 


N " Sulphate of Ammonia. 
P = Superphosphate. 

K — Sulphate of Potash, 


X. COTTON SPACING EXPERIMENTS. 

The lOS.'J and 1936 experiments were laid flown as 4 X4 latin squares, 
whilst the 1937 and 1938 as 3x3x3 complex trials, spacing being one of 
the factorial treatments. Results showed no significant ditfcrcnc^ 
between difierent spacings. 
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Table 19.—Yields of Cotton per Donum with Different Distances. 


Distance between 


Yield in 

okes per donum 


plants 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

/) inches .. 

_ 

.. 103.00 

.. 90.00 .. 

157.00 

10 „ 

. 79.00 

.. 110.00 

.. 90.00 .. 

173.00 

15 „ 

. 91.00 

.. 113.00 

.. 92.00 .. 

166.00 

18 „ 

Distance between 
rid(jes 

2 feet 

2 feet 3 inches .. 

2 ,, b ,, .. 

3 „ 

,. 82.00 

.. 84.00 

.. 98.00 

.. 95.00 

.. 93.00 





Central Experimental Farm. 

Section of Wheat Variety Trials, 1939. 

XT. (mT(3N METHOD OF PLANTlNli TRIAL. 

There are three metliods of planting cotton in Cyprus : (a) broad¬ 
casting the seed; (h) planting after the plough or drilling; and (c) planting 
on ridges. Tlu‘ general methods adoj)t(‘d by farmers are (a) and (6), 
but (r) has such advantages as economy of water, economical and effective 
hoeing, (‘conomy of seed. Th(* aim of the (experiment which was started 
in 1938, and will be continued, is to find out whether in adopting the 
ridge method higher yield could also be obtained. 

The X938 experiment results are in favour of ridge method. 
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Table 20. —Yields of Cotton per Donum with Djfferknt 
Methods of Plantino. 


Treatment 


1938 oA’c*’ per donum 


Ridges 

Broadcasting 

Drilled 

Drilled and then ridge 


129.25 

109.50 

123.50 

111.25 


XU. COTTON DRY CULTIVATION TRIAL. 

The following experimc'iits were (*arrit‘d out in 1937 and 1938 under 
dry conditions. The fic^ld was flooded W(']| before tlu‘ planting srason 
and then ploughed three times. No further irrigations W(Te given up to 
harvest. 


Table 21. 


Treatment 

Yield in 

okes per donum 

Varieties 

1937 

1938 

Mesowhite . . 

.. 91.80 

. . 18.20 

Giza 2 

. . 62.28 

— 

Titsiros 

.. 88.25 

— 

Cock(T 100 . . 

— 

.. 31.12 

Clevewilt 5 

— 

. . 19.00 

Triumph 

— 

. . 22.80 

Dateof Plantinrj : 

13.4 

.. 

. . 30.90 

6.5 


. . 32.75 

31.5 

.. 

.. 15.80 

No. of plants per hole : 

2 plants per hole .. 

.. 84.29 


4 

* >1 )> 

.. 79.54 


Over 4 j)lants 

.. 79.37 


Way of Planting : 

Holes 

.. 81.30 


Ridges 

.. 80.83 
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Progress Report on Soil Erosion Experimental 
Demonstrations. 

In the March, 1938, issue of this Journal a note was published giving 
a brief description of the objects of demonstrations on soil conservation 
in five representative areas of the Island and of the methods of carrying 
them out. 

Owing to the hilly nature of the Island, special attention has been 
given to tree planting and the practice of contour farming. The 
stimulation which active work on soil conservation has given to tree 
planting has necessitated a considerable extension of the nursery work 
of the Department of Agriculture. Arrangements have been made for 
the mass production of carob, almond and forest trees at all existing 
nurseries and the three new nurseries to be established at Lysi, Kokkini 
Trimithia and Kelokedhara in 1939. The vine nurseries have alsb been 
(extended to produce larger supplies of rooted vine -cuttings, especially of 
the Sultana, Malaga and Rozaki varieties. Another noteworthy nursery 
activity is the establishment of the olive nursery at Vallia Forest. This 
scheme is an important step for the improvement and extension of the 
oliv(^ industry. The Vallia forest consists of approximately 1,000 donums 
of wild olive trees and is one of the best sources of supply of olive grafting 
stocks. In the past wild olives were extracted by the growers from this 
forest under permit, but last year arrangements were made with the 
Forest Department for the Department of Agriculture to control the 
issues of all ungrafted trees from this area and to carry out an organized 
rotational scheme of grafting. It is expected that, when the scheme is 
in full operation after three years, there will be available for distribution 
up to 10,000 grafted olive trees per annum. A limited supply of grafted 
trees may be available for issue in 1940 and ungrafted trees continue to 
be issued under strict control pending the production of an adequate 
supply of grafted trees suitable for issue. 

The question of contour planting of vines and fruit trees has received 
close study and attention and the methods described by Mr. E. S. Clayton 
(now Director of the Soil Conservation Service of Now South Wales) in 
the Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales for July, 1934, and by 
Mr. J. A. Ballantync in December, 1936, and January, 1937, numbers 
of that Journal, have been adapted to Cyprus conditions. A number 
of “ honui-made ” contour levels have been made and issued to 
Agricultural Officers for demonstrational use. A “ road tracc^r ” has 
also been used, to some extent, in locating contours on steep hillsides. 

The i)rogress of tree planting and anti-erosion demonstrations has 
been closely followed by Government and His Excellency the Governor 
recently gave directions for the publication of a notification in the Cyprus 
Gazelle, summarizing the work done at the soil erosion demonstration 
areas in 1938 and describing the method of contour planting of vines and 
fruit trees. 

The following is an abstract from the Cyprus Gazette dated 10th 
February, 1939, of Notice No. 114 :— 

“ Tree Planting. 

His Excellency the Governor desires the following notification to be 
made for general information, and with a view to enlisting the 
collaboration of public bodies and of private individuals. 
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I. Government is endeavouring, through the Commissioners, District 
and Village Councils, and the administration staff, to develop and extend 
the practice, which has produced 8U(;h good results in recent years, of 
planting avenues of trees alongside all roads both Main Roads and District 
Roads. 

II. The Director of Agriculture is extending his system of nurseries 
for fruit and other trees, in order to ensure a larger supply of trees for 
Tree Planting Areas. 

It is hoped that the inhabitants of all those villages in which as yet 
there are no Tree Planting Areas, will discuss the feasibility of reserving 
Tree Planting Areas with the Commissioner of their District. 

III. A report by the Department of Agriculture on experimental 
work in terracing and tree planting carried out in 1938 for the purpose 
of preventing erosion, is subjoined for the information of the public, 
together with a note on the method adopted for the contour planting 
of vines and fruit trees. 

Report by the Department of Agriculture on Anti-Soil 
Erosion Demonstrations, 1938. 

Representative areas were selected in five Districts and a schedule 
of the objects and methods of carrying out the demonstrations was drawn 
up after consultation with the Commissioner of c'ach District. The 
supervision of the work in the demonstration areas was placed under the 
direct control of the Agricultural Officer of the District concerned with 
the exception of Paphos District where the demonstration area was under 
the control of the Assistant District Inspector, Rural Development Area. 

An allotment of £30 was made to ea(;h area and further assistance 
was given by supplying large quantities of trees and other planting 
material. 

Special attention was given to cultivating and planting on the contour 
and a contour level adapted from the type used in Australia was made 
for each area. Special instructions on the use of the contour level were 
given to each officer. A copy of the instructions is attached for 
information. 

The following is a summary of the work done in each area :— 

Aradhippou, Larnaca District, —13,930 feet of contour furrows were 
prepared on the hill-slope of the wat(?r-shed and planted with acacia. 
The slopes of the main drainage area were planted with acacia, eucalyptus, 
cypress trees and perennial pasture grasses. Protective furrows were 
m^e on the boundaries of the cultivated fields and some of the poorer 
agricultural lands were planted with trees. 1,460 carob, 209 olive and 
210 almond trees were issued and planted. 

Paralimni, Famagusta District .—^An area of 120 donums near Paralimni 
village and representative of the agricultural lands of the Paralimni 
peninsula in an advanced stage of erosion was selected. This area was 
terraced and 3,526 feet of terraces were constructed. The cost of 
reclamation of this land by terracing was 6s. jier donum. The work of 
reclamation has created considerable interest amongst jbhe village 
land holders. 
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TymboUi Nicosia District .—The main valley passing through the 
village lands was selected and work was started to reclaim the gully which 
was causing serious damage to the alluvial deposits in the valley. 1,570 
feet of stone terraces and 1,800 feet of canes were planted to protect the 
drainage bed. 70 donums of unproductive land were planted with forest 
trees and 113 olive trees were planted on the agricultural land. 

Kopiarnhey, Kalokhorio, Limassol District .—An area was selected 
where vines are usually planted on stec^p slopes without terracing, owing 
to the absence of stones for the purpose. The system of planting vines 
in contour furrows was demonstrated and 4,500 feet of tlu'se were 
constructed and planted with vines. 

Ayios Nikolaas, Rural Development Area, Paphos District .—Five 
representative plots were selected :— 

(а) For tree planting on lands unsuitable for agriculture. 

(б) For efficient terracing on steep slopes. 

(c) For protecting boundaries on road and drainage banks. 

(d) For protection of stream banks. 

(e) For control of gullies. 

200 feet of furrows along stream banks were planted with canes, 900 
feet of terraces were built on agricultural land, 500 feet of crontour earth 
ridges were made in vineyards on steep slopes and the following forest 
and fruit trees were planted in the area : 550 cypress, 250 eucalyptus, 
200 pine, 200 almond, 60 walnut, 34 apple and 13 apri(u)t. 

Contour Planting ok Vines and Fruit Trees. 

A simple and effective manner of locating the contour line for carrying 
out erosion measures by means of contour ploughing, contour banka 
and contour planting is by the use of a “ home-made contour level 
adapted from the Agricultural Gazette of Now South Wales, July, 1934, 
December, 1936, and January, 1937. 

This level consists of a framework of light timber and a spirit level 
constructed according to the design and ditmmsions shown in Diagram 1 
attached. 

One leg of the level is 3" shorter than the other so as to give a fall 
of 3" in 16' 8" or 1' 6" in every 100' to allow drainagti. The fall is from 
the shorter leg (marked U) to the longer leg (marked L) so that the direction 
in which the longer leg is pointing indicates the line of fall. 

In locating a contour lino on a slope it is necessary to ascertain first 
the direction in which any surplus water must be carried off. When this 
has been decided, a point is selected in the middle of the slope and the 
first contour is marked by pegs in the direction of the fall. 

When this has been done, a lino at right angles to the contour is made, 
and measured points are marked on this line from which new contours 
will commence as shown on Diagram 2. 

When all the contours have been pegged out on the slope, they are 
marked by means of a light plough or hoe. The pegs, except those 
marking the line at right angles to the contour, are then removed and two 
parallel lines are marked, one at the top and one at the bottom of the slope 
at right angles to the line of pegs which was left. The distances apart 
at which the trees or vines are to be planted are marked on the parallel 
lines. The points at which lines drawn between corresponding points 
on the parallel lines intersect the contours then indicate the positions 
at which the vines or fruit trees should be planted. (See Diagram 3.) 
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Where the contour lines are much curved, it will be necessary to vary 
the distances marked off on the two parallel lines. In general these 
•distances will diminish towards the ends of the lines. 

It may also be nccessar 3 ^ to cut short one or two of the contour lines 
where the width between contours decreases in accordance with the fall 
of the land. 
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Diagram II. —Showing Marking of First Contour. 

Line A—li, Jst contour. Line C—D, Ime at rigiit angles to contour. Pciints 
1 to 7, points from which contours will commence. 



Diagram III. —Showing Setting out of Vineyard or Orchard. 

A—B, original line at right angles to contour. C—D & E—-F, parallel lines 
at right angles to A—B. 1 to 10 distance apart of vines or fruit trees. 

Where a line from corresponding numbers crosses the contour, this 
marks the position for planting.” 

The five soil erosion demonstration areas established in 1938 are being 
maintained and in some cases extended in 1939 and five additional areas 
are being started in 1939. 

No direct work has been attempted so far by the Department of 
Agriculture to control grazing and limit the numbers of sheep and goats, 
but this problem continues to be the subject of study. Combined with 
these investigations, the animal husbandry branch and the botanical 
section are actively pursuing problems relating to the increased production 
of fodder crops and the improvement of herbage species. 

The work on soil conservation in Cyprus has been conducted by 
Mr. A. Pitcairn, Assistant Director of Agriculture, who has devoted 
considerable time during the past two years to instructing the 
agricultural staff in methods of combating soil erosion and to advising 
on methods of utilizing land so as to protect it from this menace. 
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Additions to A FIRST LIST OF CYPRUS FUNGI. 

BY 

R. M. Nattrass, Late Plant Pathologist. 

AND 

P. Papaioannou, Laboratory Assistant. 


The following additions to A First List Op Cyprus 
Fungi comprise those fungi collected up to May, 1<):38, 
when the senior author (R. M. N.) left (Cyprus, and 
determined by the Imperial Mycological Institute. 

PHYCOMYCETES. 

Bremia tulasnei (Hoffm.) Syd., on leaves of Senecio 
vulgaris L., Nicosia, April 1938 |915|. 

Cunninghamella echinulata (Thaxter) Thaxter, isolated 
from root rot of Vida faba L., Yermasoyia, 
February 1938 [9821. 

Peronospora arthuri Farl., on leaves of iUarkla clcgans 
Doug., (cult.), Nicosia, April 1938 |910]. 

No previous record on (Jlarkia but this is the only 
species listed on the Onagraceae. (G. R. B.) 

- effusa (Grev.) de Bary (- P. muralis Gaum.), on 

leaves of Vhenopodium murale L., Dhenia, December 

1937 [920J. 

- parasitica (Pers.) Fr. (==P- sisymbrii-offidnalis 

Giium.), on leaves of /Sisymbrium, irio 1j., Nicosia, 
February 1938 |913J. 

- rumicis ('Orda, on leaves of Emex sj)inosa (L.) 

Campd., Nicosia, March 1938 | 912J. 

- trifoliorum de Bary ( -P. aestivalis Syd. in Gaum.), 

on leaves of Medicago sp., Nicosia, March 1938 [933]. 

- viciae (Berk.) de Bary (=P. lentis Gaum.), on 

leaves of Lens esculenta Monch., Dheftera, February 

1938 [916]. (additional host). 

Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenberg, in heads of Hrassica 
oleracea var. Botrytis Jj., Kyrenia, November 
1937 [937J. (additional host.) 

Causing destruction of the heads. 

ASCOMYCETES. 

Rosellinia necatrix (Hart.) Berk, Jkmatophora only, on 
roots and haulms of Holanum tuberosum L., 
Trikoukkia, June 1937 L984J. (additional host.) 
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USTILAGINALES. 

Entyloma calendulae (Oud.) de Bary, on leaves of 
Calendula persica O. A. M., Mcosia, February 
1938 [891]. 

Sorosporium punctatum Maleiujon & Yen, in inflorescence 
of Panieum repens Tj., Kythrca, December 1937 [886]. 

Urocystis gladioli (Keq.) W. G. Smith { = Tuhercinia 
gladioli (lleq.) Liro), in leaves of Gladiolus segetum 
Ker Gawl, Kophinou, March 1938 [902]. 

UREDINALES. 

Melampsora euphorbiae-gerardianae W. Mtiller, urcdo and 
tclcuto, on leaves and stems of Euphorbia argu\a 
Soland, Phasouri, April 1938 [906]. (aclditioiial host). 

Puccinia anomala Host., uredo and teleiito, on leaves 
of Ilordeum spontaneurn Koch, Athalassa, April 
1938 1911|. (additional host). 

- barbeyi (Koum.) Magn., aecidia and teleuto, on 

leaves of Asphodelus fistulosus L., Famagusta, 
January 1938 [889 1. 

- graminis Pers., uredo and teleuto, on leaves, 

sheaths and culms of Arena oricntalis Schreb., 
Kisou, June 1938 [928 1. (additional host). 

- notobasidis Gonz. Frag., ( P. yiotohasidis Politis), 

teleuto only, on stems, leaves and flowers of 

Circium sgriaeum Gaertii.^ Kyrenia, July 1935 |573J; 

Kouklia, Paphos, May 1935 [590]. 

This fungus is listed on page 20 of the First List of 
Cyprus Fungi as Puccinia ? sclerotioides Dur. & Mont. 

- triticina Frikss., uredo and teleuto, on leaves of Aegilops 

ovata L., Dhiorios, May 1938 [908]. (additional host). 

Uredo proijppidis Jaez., on leaves of Prosopis stephaniana 
Kunth., Kythrea, August 1937 |865|. 

Agrees closely with the description of tlu^ above, 
described in 1900 from Kurdamur, Transcaucasia and up 
to 1924 not otherwise reported. The host of the type 
is Prosopis stephaniana Kunth. (G. R. B.) 

Uromyces polygon! (Pers.) Fckl., uredo only, on leaves of 
Polygonum sp., Kakopetria, June 1934 [635]; Nicosia, 
June 1937 [862]. 

Uredo characters agree particularly in the very 
finely verrucose markings of the spores. (G. R. B.) 

HYMENOMYCETES. 

Ganoderma applanatum (Pers.) Pat., on collar of Citrus 
Umonum Risso, Lapithos, June 1938 [935 1. (additional 
host). 

Polyporus sulphureus (Hull.) Kr,, on trunk of Ceratonia 
siliqua L., Pyrgos, November 1937 [880]. 
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HYPHOMYCETES (and Mycelia Sterilia). 

Cercospora rosicola Passer, on leaves of sp., Nicosia, 
December 1937 [885]. 

- tripolitana Sacc. & Trott., on leaves of Emex spinona 

(L.) Campd., Famagusta, March 193S [918]. 

Bhizoctonia solani Kiihn., isolated from stem and root 
rot. of IHanthus carpophyllus L., (cult.), Famagusta, 
November 1937 |938] (additional host). 

MELANCONIALES. 

Phleospora dodonaeae Nat trass, on leaves of Ihxhnaea 
visrosa D., Famagusta, March 1938 [8961. 

SPHAEROPSIDALES. 

Ascochyta dianthi (Alb. & Schw.) Derk. ( =-- /^eytoria dianthi 
Desm.), on leaves of Silefie reiiosa Asch., Lvsi, 
June lt>38 [9311. 

- meliloti (TrcJ.) J. J. Davis ( ntrli/oti 

(Ijfiscli.) Detiak), on leavos <»f indir<i All., 

Astronieiiti, March lt)38 |9031. 

Diplodia natalensis Pole-Evans, on branch of ('iims vohilis 
Lour., Famagusta, elunc 1938 [936] (additional 
host). 

Macrophomina phaseoli (Maubl.) Ashby, on root and stem 
of Uifjyia siiH>)hsis (L.) Savi, Kvthrca, July 1938 
[9321 (additional host). 

Phoma betae Frank, on leaves and p(‘lioh\s of rHhptris 
var. ricla L., Dheftera, January 1938 |897| 

Septoria urticae Hob. .S: Desm., on leaves of (htica 
pilulifem L., Nicosia, March 1<)38 [8981. 


HOST INDEX. 

Aegilops ovata L. 

P u cvin id i) III vin a 1ikks. 

Asphodelus fistulosus L. 

PKvrhiia harhvyi (Houm.) Magn. 
Avena orientalis 8chreb. 

Puccini a gram hi in l^ers. 

Beta vulgaris var cicla L. 

Phoma heiae Frank. 

Brassica oleracea var. Botrytia Jj. 

Rhizopus nigricans Ehrenberg. 
Calendula persica C. A. M. 

Entyloma calendulae (Oud.) de Bary. 
Ceratonia siliqua L. 

Polyporus sulphureus (Bull.) Fr. 
Chenopodium murale L. 

Peronospora effusa (Grev.) de Bary. 
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Cirsium ssrriacum Gaertn. 

Puccinia notobasidis Gonz. Frag. 

Citrus limonum EisRo. 

Oanoderma applanatum (Pers.) Pat. 

Citrus nobilis Lour. 

Diplodia nataknsis Polo-15vans. 

Clarkia elegans Doug, (cult.) 

Peronospora arthuri Farl. 

Dianthus caryophyllus h. 

Rhizoetonia solani Kuhn. 

Dodonaea viscosa li. 

PMeonpora dodonaeae Nattrass. 

Emex spinosa (i.i.) ('aniinl. 

('ercospora fripolilmia Saoc. it Trott. 
Deronottpom rumiris ('orda. 

Euphorbia arguta Solaud. 

Melanipsora euphorhiac-tierardianar W. Miillo 

Gladiolus segetum Ker-Gawl. 

IhocpsHs (jladioli (Ifoq.) W. (5. Siuilli. 

Hordeum spontaneum Koch. 

Ducchiia anomala Host. 

Lens esculenta Monch. 

Peronospora rieiae (Pork.) do Bary. 

Medicago sp. 

Peronospora trifolioriim de Bary. 

Melilotus indica All. 

Ascochpla meliloti (Trel.) .T. ,J. Davis. 

Panicum repens L. 

I^orospoi inm punetaiiim Malenc;on & A^on. 

Polygonum sp. 

Utomyces polygons (Pors.) Fekl. 

Prosopis stephaniana Kunth. 

Uredo prosopidis Jacz. 

Rosa sp. 

Cercospora rosicola Passer. 

Senecio vulgaris L. 

Premia tulasnei (Iloffm.) Syd. 

Silene venosa Aseh. 

Ascochyta dianthi (Alb. & Sehw.) Berk. 

Sisymbrium irio L. 

Peronospora parasitica (Pers.) Pr, 
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Solatium tuberosum L. 


Rosellinia necatrix (Hart.) Berl. 


Urtica pilulifera L. 


Septoria urticae Rob. & Desra. 


Vicia faba L. 


Cunninghamella eehinulata (Thaxter) 

Thaxter. 

Vigna sinensis (R.) Savi. 


MacropJiomina phaseoli (Maubl.) Ashby. 

A List of Parasites recorded from the Domestic and Wild 

Animals and Birds of Cyprus. 


Compiled by E. Moylan Gambles, M.A., B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., F.K.E.8. 

Nematodes. 


Trichuris oviti (= Trichocephalwi ovis) 

Goat. 

T. trichiura 

Pig. 

Gapillaria lorigicoUis 

Fowl. 

Capillaria sp. al. 

Duck. 

Aifcarifi lurnhricoides 

Pig. 

Parascaris equorum (= Afscaris megalocephala) 

Horse. 

Toxocara canis (:= Bela^'icaris niarginala) 

Dog. 

T. mystax (= BelascarU cali) .. 

Cat. 

'J'oxnscarhs leonina (— T. limbata) 

Dog. 

Aiicaridia pempicUlum (= A. (jalli^ ov Afivaris infiexa) 
[Heterakis gallwae (= //. fmpillosa) probably 

Fowl. 

recorded in error for the next species 

Fowl.] 

Suhulura brnmpti 

Fowl Duck. 

Allodapa sudoria 

Fowl. 

Probsimayria vim para .. 

Horse. Donkey. 

Oxyuris equi 

Horse. 

Hystrichis tricolor 

Duck. 

Atrongylus edentatus 

Horse. Donkey. 

xV. mlgaris 

Horse. Donkey. 

A. eqninus 

Horse. 

Triodontophorus serratus 

Horse. 

Trichonema catinatum (— ('ylicoslomum catiuatum ).. 

Horse (and 


donkey i). 

Oesopha/joslom/uni dentatum 

Pig. 

Oe. venulosum .. 

Sheep. Goat. 

Chaberlia omna .. 

Sheep. Goat. 

Uncinariastenocephala ., 

Dog. 

Haemonchm contortus .. 

Sheep. Goat. 

Ostertagia circumdncla . . 

(O. ostertagi^ probably recorded in error for the 

Sheep. Goat. 

previous, or else the next species .. 

Goat.) 

' (). marshaUi 

Sliepp. 

0. Irifurcata 

Sheep. Goat. 

* Identification not yet confirmed. 
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Trichoairongylvs axei . . 

Sheep. Goat. 

T, vitrinus 

Sheep. Goat. 

T. colubriformis .. 

Sheep. 

7\ capricola 

Sheep. 

Nematodirtis sp. 

Sheep. Goat. 

Metastrongylits apri 

Pig. 

Choerostrongylus pudendotectus 

? (presumably 


pig)- 

Dictyocavlus filaria 

[MueUerivs capillaris (“ Filaria capillaris,^^) a very 

Sheep. Goat. 

old and doubtful record, more likely to refer either 
to the previous species or to the next 

Goat.] 

Proto8trongylu8 ocreatus 

[P. rufeacens. (probably recorded in error for the 

Sheep. Goat 

previous species) 

Aelurostrongylus abstrusus {= Synthelostrongylus 

Sheep.] 

pusilltis) 

Cat. 

Habron&ma megastoma .. 

Horse. Donkey. 

H. microstormi .. 

Horse. 

H, muscoi 

Horse. Donkey. 
I'Ox. Sheep. 

Oongylonema pulchrum 

\ Goat. Horse, 
i Camel. 

0, verrucosum .. 

Goat. 

Thelazia rhodesi ( = Filaria oculi) 

Ox. 

Spirocerca sarvguinolenia (= Spiropterasanguinolenta) 

Dog. 

Rictularia cahirensis . . 

Cat. 

Riciutaria sp. .. 

Fox. 

Setaria equirui .. 

Horse. 

Acanthockphala . 


Prosthenorchis erinacei .. 

Hedgehog. 

P. pachycu:anthm (—Macrocanthorhyncus cjiliilinus) 

Dog. Cat. 

do, (larvae) 

Snake. 

Trematodes. 


Fasciola hepcUica 

Sheep. 

Heterophyes heierophyes 

Dog. 

Caialropis verrucosa 

Duck. 

Cestodes. 


j Mesocestoides lineaius .. 

Dog. Cat. Fox. 

}Tetraihyridium bailleti (= Dithyridium elongatum.) .. 

Cat. Fox. Dog. 


Fowl. 

Moniezia expansa 

Kid. 

M, benedeni {— M. planissima) 

Lamb. 

Avitellina centripunctata 

Stilesia globipunciata .. 

/Voinia Ueniofformis (= T. crasncolUs) 

1 Cysticercus fasciolaris .. 

Sheep. (h;at. 
Sheep. Goat. 
Cat. 

Rat. 

(Twnia hydatigena (— T. marginata) .. 
t Cysticercus tenuicollis .. 

Dog. 

Sheep. Goat. 

• Identification not yet confirmed. 
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/ Tcenia piaiformis (= T, aerrcUa) 

I Cyaticercua piaiformia .. 

Dog. 

Hare. Rabbit. 

j Tcenia ovia 

Dog. 

\ Cyaticercua ovia .. 

Sheep. 

Cyaticercua celluloace 

Pig. 

Cyaticercua bovia 

Ox. 

(Echinococcus granuloaua (adult) 

Dog. 

{Echinococcus granuloaus{cyat) 

Sheep. Goat. 


Ox. Pig. 

Dipylidium caninum 

Dog. Cat. 

Joyeuxia paaqualei (= J. chyzeri) 

Cat. 

Diplopylidium nolleri .. 

Cat. 

i D. cLcanthotetra .. 

Cat. 

[ Cyaticercus acanthotetra .. 

Snake. 

Davcenia apiralia 

Pigeon. 

Raillietina tetragona 

Fowl. 

R. echinobothrida 

Fowl. 

R. ceaticillua 

Fowl. 

R. micracantha .. 

Pigeon. 

Ghoanotoinia infundibulum 

Fowl. 

Weinlandia sp. (^Hyrnenolepia) 

Duck. 

Ticks and Mites. 


Argos persicus .. 

Fowl. 

Ixodes ricinm .. 

Goat. 

HcemaphyacUia cinrmbarina, var. punctata 

Sheep. Goat.Ox. 

Rhipicephalus bursa 

Sheep. Goat. 

* Rh. sanguineus .. 

Dog. Cat. 

Hyaloma oegyptium 

Sheep. Goat. 


Ox. Horse. 

Hyaloma cegyptium (nymph) .. 

Dog. Fowl. 


Hare. 

Notoedres cati 

Cat. 

Cnemidocoptes mutans .. 

Fowl. 

Psoroptes cuniculi 

Rabbit. 

Otodectes felis 

Cat. 

Demodex canis .. 

Dog. 

I). caprae 

Goat. 

Pentastomes. 


Linguatula rhinaria (larva?) 

Sheep. Goat. 

Lice. 


Hcemaiopinus asini 

Donkey. 

H. suis .. 

Pig. 

H. euryaternus .. 

Ox. 

Solenopotes capillatus .. 

Ox. 

Linognathus stenojms ,. 

Goat. 

L. piliferus 

Dog. 

Bovicola bovia (^^Trichodectes scalaris) 

Ox. . 

* Identificatiou not yot confirmed. 

- --- 
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B. ovis (=T. sphcerocephalus) .. 

.. Sheep. 

B. limbata (=^T, hermsi) 

.. Goat. 

B. equi (~1\ parumvilosus) .. 

.. Donkey. 

Trichodectes canis (—T, latus) 

.. Dog. 

Felicola subrostrata (~T. subroslralus) 

Cat. 

Gyropus ovalis .. 

Guinea pig. 

Gliricola porcelli .. 

. . Guinea pig. 

Eome/nacanihus airmniyiem 

Fowl. Turkey. 

Menopon sp. 

.. Fowl. 

Lipeurm sp. 

.. Fowl. 

Goniocotes sp. .. 

.. Fowl. 

Columbicola columb(v (Esthiopterum colwinbw) 

.. Pigeon. 

Colpocephalum, lurbinaiu'ni 

. . IMgeon. 

Degeeriella fusca s.l. 

. . Marsh HarritT. 

Philopterus sp. .. 

.. Marsh Harrier. 


Fleas. 


(Jtenocephalides canis . . 

Dog. Fox. 

. . Fox. Rabbit. 

Gt. felis .. 

OESTBlOyE. 

(rastrophilm infeslinalLs (- G. cqiii) .. 

. . Horse. Mule. 


Donk(\y. 

G. veterinus (~G. nasalis) 

Horse. Donkey. 

Hypoderma lineatum 

. . Ox. 

H. bovis .. 

. . Ox. 

H. (jeratum 

Goat. Sheep. 

Cephalomyia ovis (Oestrus otds) 

Sheep. Goat. 

Hippo BOsciD^E. 

Hippobosca equina 

Horse. Ox. 

U. longipennis (=//. capensis) 

. . -Dog. 

Lipoptena caprina 

Goat. 

Melophojgus ovinus 

Sheep. 

Protozoa. 

Borrelia gallinarum (Spirochwia galUnarurn), . 

.. Fowl. Turkey 
Pigeon. Duek 

Leishmania donovani .. 

. . Dog. 

Babesia sp. 

. . Goat. 

Eimeria tenella .. 

Fowl. 

E. stiedcB 

Rabbit. 

Sarcocystis sp. 

.. Goat. 
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Government Stock Farii(i, Notes. 

The throe Dairy Shorthorn heifers imported from h^nglaiid in October 
have now calved and are milking averaging, two months after 

calving, over 3 gallons per day t*ach. 

The recent wet weather has had the effect of reducing the milk yields 
of sheep at Athalassa and probably elsewhen' : average* daily yields f)f 
SOO kg. or 300 drams per ewe were obtaine^d during fini^ weathtT. 

The demand for pigs has been very keen lately but the demand is 
mostly for fattening pigs and cannot bt* met as only the j)oorcr f)iglings 
arc sold for fattening, all others as far as possible being sold or issued on 
loan to boyia fide breeders. 

Hatching of chickens has progressed favourably since November 
and nearly 1,500 have now been hatched compared with 1,000 a year 
ago, but fertility has not been as good as expected. 

The data obtained in 1938 at the Government Stoijk Farm on milk 
yields, etc., is given below as it may he of general interest—figures of 
milk yields arc given in lb. and in okes. 


Summary of Data obtained jn 1938 at tee (Government Stock Farm. 


1. (^attle : 

Average* milk yield (of 10 cows) 

Highest yield per cow (in 350 (lays) 

2 . Hheep : 

x4verage yield of 60 ewes (30 in 1937) 

Average milking period, excluding suckling 

Average daily yield .. 

Highest lactation yield 

3. Goals : 

Average yield of 16 Maltese goats .. 

Average yield of 10 Native goats .. 

Highest yield of Maltese 

(— approx. IJ okes per day). {See also 
experiment described in (hjprus Agri¬ 
cultural Journal, December, 1938) 


lb. 

okes 

— 


8,860 

3,136 

13,350 

4,770 

156 

56 

137 (lavs 
1.14 

163 dr. 

335 .. 

120 

510 

183 

264 

94 

1,010 

360 


4. Pigs : No. 

Average number of pigs born per litter .. 9.5 

Average number of pigs weaned per litter.. 8.8 

Approximate weight at weaning .. . . 21 


7.5 


5. Poultry : 

j Average egg production (Rhode Island R('d) 

Number of eggs sold for hatching ., 

Number of chicks hatched .. 

Number of eggs set per chick reared 

Number of ohickeus and cockerels sold {round figure). 


156 

3,505 

1,888 

2.35 

900 
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Sericultural Notes. 

Silkworm Eggs. 

The total quantity of silkworm eggs available for roaring in the 1939 
sericultural season is 5,877 ounces, of which 4,885 ounces were produced 
locally and 992 ounces were imported. 

The quantity of eggs used in the 1938 season was 4,912 ounces. 

All the silkworm eggs were as usual hibernated at Pedhoulas, where 
suitable accommodation was secured by the Agricultural Department, 
and the eggs were removed for disposal on 20th February. 


Sericultural Station, Kalopanayiotis. 

Hearings of silkworms of 12 different races and crosses were carried 
out in the Sericultural Station, Kalopanayiotis, in 1938, and a total of 
127 ounces (1,010 drams) of eggs was produced and is available for sale 
this sericultural season to silkworm egg producc'rs for reproduction and 
the improvement of their own races, and to other rearers. The price 
of these eggs is per dram (4.^. per ounce). 

About 120 drams of these silkworm eggs will be issued free of charge 
to Girls’ Schools for demonstrational silkworm rearings. 


Sericultural Trial at Lapithos. 

An experimental rearing of silkworms from eggs obtained from various 
sources is being carried out by the Agricultural Department this season 
at Lapithos. Lapithos produces more silk than any other place in Cyprus 
and for this reason has been selected for this trial, which will be similar 
to that carried out at Kalopanayiotis in 1935 and described in this Journal 
for December, 1935. The considerable difference between the climatic 
conditions of Kalopanayiotis and Lapithos makes the repetition of this 
trial very desirable, but it has not been possible to arrange it previously. 


Silkworm Rearing in Girl«»’ Schools. 

The Agricultural Department, with the co-operation of the 
Education Department, has arranged for demonstrational silkworm 
rearings to be carried out this season in 119 Girls’ Schools (109 Orthodox- 
Christian and 10 Moslem). The silkworm eggs required (one dram to 
each school) will be supplied by the Agricultural Department free of 
charge. 

The rearings will be carried out by the girls of the three upper classes 
under the supervision of the Schoolmistress and will be visited by the 
Sericultural and Agricultural Officers of the Agricultural Department, 
who will give any instructions required. Prizes will be awarded to 
Schoolmistresses on the same lines as in previous years, 
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L[st of Silkworm Egg Produckrs liicRNOEi) 
Name 

1. loannis Karamichalis 


2. Nicolas Chr. Taliadoros & 

3. Savvas G. Katalanos 

4. Sofoclis K. Michaelides . 

5. Charalambos Leptos 

6. Miltiades K. loannides . 

7. Miltiades Charalambides 
S. Socratis I. Michaelides . 
0. Loizos M. Koulloiiros 

10. Socratis Karamichalis 

11. Sergios S. Pavlou 

12. Xenis I. Xenidos 

13. Theodhora Eliadou 

14. loannis Papaloizou 

15. Anthimos Eliades.. 

16. Cleanthis Christodoulides 

17. George A. Englozakis 

18. Nicolas Econoinou 

19. Anna G. Karapataki 

20. Gavriel Karapatakis 


Son 


FOR THE Year 1939 ‘- 4 (). 
Villuge 

Kalopanayiotis 


Moutoullas 


Pedhoulas 

»> 

Nikos 

Kondea 

Famagusta 

Galata 

Alona 

»» 

Meso3d 

Kissonerga 

Akaki 


Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Bepresentativb Stations. 
_ DECEMBEB, 1938. _ 

<Shade temperature: Rainfall 


District 

Mean 



£ c! 

tf] 00 

§ 

and Station 



ei 

No.c 

days 

rain 


6” 

1 Dates < 
whicl 
snow 1 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

1 « 

! ^.S 

1 

C5 ® 

® o 

^ ^ C 

Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

r»3,(K) 

45.:i5 

4.62 

17 

1.57 

2.61 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 

— 

4.17 

9 

i.78 

2.50 

— 

Morph ou . 

Maknseras ... 


44.25 

2.99 

16 

0.77 

2.16 

__ 


— 

6.62 

8 

2.20 

4.70 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 


49.00 

5.90 

11 

1.60 

.3.57 

— 

Akhyritoii ... 

64.i:i 

44.13 

6.31 

9 

im 

2.97 

— 

Rizokarpaso 
Lelkoiiilco. 


— 

8.95 

I 4.81 

14 

12 

1.85 

1.80 

5.05 

3.17 

z 

Larnaca District: 



1 





Larnaca . 

06.51 

; 46.45 

4.72 

9 

1.60 

4.96 

— 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District: 

1 

i 

7.39 

12 

2.55 

,5.25 


Limassol 

65.81 

1 49.6S 

6.49 

16 

1.71 

3.80 

— 

Saittas . 

_ 

, — 

7.24 

13 

1.80 

4.52 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

48.10 

! 34.53 

9.72 

13 

2.65 

6.48 

.30,31 

Alokhtora.i 

Paxthos District: 

— 

1 

i 

4.88 

11 

1.30 

4.69 


Paphos . 

i 57.68 

1 ,52..32 

3.97 

16 

0.70 

3.50 

— 

Pons. 

Kyrenia District : 


-- 

6.68 

15 

1.80 

3.56 

5.24 

— 

Kyrenia . 

64.06 

1 52.19 

9.69 

18 

4.28 

-- 


—Ck>inpile(i from rotow fqmalMd by PuUio World Department. 
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JANUAEY, 1939. 



Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

District 

Mftan 

03 

CM 


tMDO 03 m 


and Station 



c8 a> 

®. sia 

0 .M Ctf 


Dates 
whic] 
snow f 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

Oo 

H.S 

04 S 2 

^ 0 

*<1 

Nieotia District: 








Nicosia . 


42.87 

.3.10 

11 

0.89 

3.71 

— 

Athalassa. 

— 

— 

2.74 

6 

0.78 

3.36 

__ 

Morphou . 

MakWras. 

fi5.42 

43.1)6 

2.01 

11 

0.78 

3.18 



— 

8.75 

(1 

3.42 

6.54 

- 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

6:i.54 

48.(K) 

5.48 

14 

1.41 

4.90 


Akhviitou. 


41.32 

4.60 

11 

1.55 

3..52 

- 

RizoKarpaso 

— 

— 

3.51) 

8 

0.80 

6.11 

— 

Lefkoniko. 

Larnaca District: 

- - 

— 

3.77 

7 

1.00 

.3.06 

_ i 

Larnaca . 

C,0M 

41 58 

6.03 

9 

3.70 

5.62 

- 

Lefkara . 

Limassol District : 

— 

— 

1).07 

13 

1.77 ’ 

5.73 

1 

— 

Limassol 

(i‘2.74 

45.74 

5.87 

12 

1.70 

1 4.75 i 

-- 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

6.61) I 

11 

2.55 

1 6.65 


Trikoukkia... 

44.57 

31.74 

8.47 

11 

2.45 

I 9.07 

1 1,23,24 

Alekhtora . 

Paphos District: 
Paphos . 

— 

— 

6.34 i 

12 

1.40 

; 5.32 

1 - 

53.10 

48.40 

5.86 

12 

2.25 

1 3.29 

1 _ 

Polis . 

KyreuitL\ Distriet: 

— 

— 

4.20 

10 

1.65 

! 3.57 

-- 

Kyrenia . 

Gi ir. 

1 48.23 1 

4.65 

13 

j J.40 

; 3.54 

1 

— 


FEBRUARY, 1939. 


Nicosia District: 
Nicosia . 

.59.61 

41.32 

3.48 

12 

1.26 

2.->5 


Athalassa . 

— 

— 

3.26 

10 

1.25 

1.98 

- 

Morphou, C.E.F ... 
Maknmras. 

60,10 

42.75 

2.,55 

10 

0.75 

2.36 

- 



8.18 

5 

2.80 

4.16 


Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

63.(M) 

42..57 

2.57 

8 

0.82 

2.65 


Akhyritou. 

59.82 

;i9.iK 

2.51 

7 

0 68 

190 


Rizokarpaso 

— 

— 

2.01 

6 

0.65 

3.28 

— 

Lefkoniko. 


-- 

1.87 

5 

0.80 

2.22 

-- 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca . 

60.07 

42.00 

2.80 

7 

1.10 

2.82 

—, 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

5.66 

9 

1.40 

3.32 


Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

62.14 

44.01 

4.34 

11 

1..33 

2.74 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

-- 

5.83 

11 

1.25 

4.62 


Trikoukkia. 

44.75 

.30,45 

6.95 

10 

2.10 

; 6.61 J 

2,1M2 

17&23 

Alekhtora. 

_ 

— 

4.20 

8 

1.13 

3.64 


Paphos District: 








Paphos . 

52.89 

46.00 

5.73 

10 

2.18 

.3.-22 

— 

Polis. 


— 

2.30 1 

6 

0.65 

■ 2.80 

— 

Kurenia District: 
Kyrenia . 



1 





60.25 

47.29 

4,24 1 

12 

1.42 

1 4.42 



^04*—Compiled returx^ fprniahed by PubliQ Works Departxpeo^f 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters E,, G. or jT. after each 
title. 


Bulletins. 

Industrial Series : 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyprus.” By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ The Tanning Industry.” By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E. F.L.S. E. 
Horticultural Series : 

No. 1.—“ Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine, 
with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cyprus.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.So. (Agr.) 
G. T. 

The above two series are now combined and the following have been 
published :— 

No. 3.—“ Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.” By A. Pitcairn. 
E., G. T. 

No. 4.—“ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.” E. 
Entomological Series: 

No. 1.—“ Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.” 

By Ch. G. Pelaghias, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.), (also 
Corrigendum), E, 

No. 2.—” A Survey of Olive Pests.” By H. M. Morris, M.So., F.E.S. 

E. , G. Jh T. {T. out of print). 

No. 3.—” Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. E., G, ^ T. 
No. 4.—“ Injurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris. M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E, 

M geological Series : 

No. 1.—“ The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D,I.C. E„ G, dh T. (G. out of print.) 

“ A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. Sc., 
Ph.D., D.I.C. E. 

Leaflets. 

No. 1.—“ Petroleum Emulsion.” G (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” G, 

No. 3.—” Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” 0, (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—” The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G. 

No. 6.—” Carpocapsa ” G. (Replaced by No. 22.) 
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No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.” E, 0, dh T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational Series). 

No. 7.—** Cultivation of Almond Trees.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” O. (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—“ Control Measures for Red Scale of Citrus.” O. (Out of 
print). 

No. 10.—“ Seed Beds.” O, (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—“ The Collection of Sumach.” G. 

No. 12.—“ The Almond Pest (Eurytomaamygdali, End.) ” E.,G, d: T, 
(Out of print.) 

No. 13.—” Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.” 
E,, G, d T. (Out of print.) 

No. 14.—” Potato Tuber Moth.” E., G. ds T, (Out of print; repfaced 
By No. 17). 

No. 16.—“ Warble Flies.” G. dr T. {E. out of print.) 

No. 16.—“ Downy Mildew of the Vine {Plasmopara mticola)” E,, G. da T. 
No. 17.—Potato Tuber Moth.” E.y G. ds T. (Replaces No. 14.) 
No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” E.y G. ds T, 

No. 19.—“ The Production of Silage.” E.y G. dh T. (Out of print; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20.—** Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E. 

(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21 .—Ceratitis capitatay Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.” 
E.y G. ds T. 

No. 22.—“ Pests of the Apple Tree.” E.y G. d T. (Replaces No. 6.) 
No. 23.—‘‘Citrus Wastage.” E.y G. & T. 

No. 24.—“ Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit.” E.y G, dc T. 

No. 26.—“ The Ox-Warble Fly.” E.y G. dk T. 

Educational Series: 

No. 1.—“ Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E.y G. dk T. 

No. 2.—” Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E.y G. dk T. 
No. 3.—” Agricultural Calendar.” E., G. dk T. 

No. 4.—“ Lhiseed (Linium usitatissimum).'* E.y G. dk T. 

No. 6.—” Sesame (Sesamum indicum)."* E.y G. dk T. 

No. 6.—” Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E.y G. ds T. 

No. 7.—” Production of Silage.” E.y G. ds T. 

No. 8.—” Sericulture.” E.y G. ds T. 

No. 9.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E.y G. ds T. 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 
E.y G. ds T. 

No. 11.—‘ Flax.” E.y G. dk T. 

No. 12.—“ Diseases of Poultry.” E.y G. dk T. 

No. 13.—” Irrigation in Cyprus.” E.y G. dk T. 

No. 14.—“ Cereal Crops.” E.y G. dk T. 

No. 16.—“ Diseases ot Sheep and Goats.” E.y G. dk T. 

No. 16.—“ The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” E.y G. dk T. 
No. 17.—“ Table Grapes & Raisins.” E.y G. d? T. 

No. 18.—“Diseases of Cattle with Special Reference to Cyprus.” E. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Gyyrus Agricuttural Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3/?. per number, 
or by post 4;;. 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16^?. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18/v. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 

A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside PAGES —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 1 12 0 

„ Half page „ - Dl 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 

For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2s, Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 45. For every additional 8 words 6p. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal, not 
later than the loth of the month of issue. 


The ** Cyprus Agricultural Journal ” is published in March. June 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1939. 

Nicosia District. 


Village 

0vmer*8 name 


Beg, No, 

Akaki 

Michael Th. Eafti 

,, 

29 


Moisis Michael Tohingi 


203 

Argaki 

Polyvios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritis 

Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Lefka 

Ahmet Dopran Salih 


256 

Louroujina 

Arif Mustafa Papyro 


m 

Lymbia 

Andronikos Petri 


32 

Mammari 

N. Haji Haralambou 


293 

Morphou 

Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 

Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Pera Khorio 

Tofis Michael 


294 

Yeri 

Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 

Haji Michael Haji J^oi 

Labnaca District. 


35 

Alaminos 

. Rifat Jumaa 


260 

do. 

. Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 

. Costis Kyriakou 


15 

do. 

Lefteris Towli 


225 

Athienou 

. Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

,, 

96 

do. 

. Vasilis M. Phiakou 

,, 

159 

do. 

Nicolas Vassili Phiakou 


276 

Lamaoa 

. Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 

. Panayis Theodosi 

Famagusta District. 

• • 

106 

Akanthou 

. Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

. Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

. Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

do. 

. Apostolou Hj. Zannetou 


274 

do. 

. Eleni Demetri Kounalli 


208 

Ayios Andronikos 

. Spyros Yeoryi 


65 

do. 

. Chjristofis Hambi 


240 

Ayios Elias 

. Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

. Yeorgios Christodoulou 


265 

Ayios Seryios 

. Nicolas Yeoryi 


219 

Chatos 

. Ahmet Koja Ibrahim 


285 

Ephtakomi 

. Kyriakos G. Xydoiita 


298 

do. 

. Antonis Andrea 


299 

Galatia 

. Akil Mustafa Gonie 

• • 

54 

Kalopsidha 

. Yeoryios Antoniou 

• • 

267 

Komi Kebir 

. Kyriakos Constanti 

• • 

68 

Kondea 

. Christos Hanni 


259 

Lefkoziiko 

. Mehmed Salih 


38 

do. 

. Panayis Petrou Ohira 

• • 

206 

LeonarisBO 

Chrysanthos Panayi 

• • 

56 
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Vittage 

Itym 


Oumer'a name 

Minas Lysandrou 


Beg. No. 
80 

do. 


Demetris Topha 


227 

do. 


Yangos M. Katsouris 


30 L 

Melanagra 


Kallis K 3 rriakou 


00 

Milea. 


Sotira Panayi 


284 

do. 


Panayis Loizi Haji Rousoii 


2»0 

Ovgoros 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

ParaUmni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


268 

Peristeronopiyi 


Andreas Louka 


46 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 

• • 

73 

Phrenaros 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rizokarpaso 


Nicolas Chr. Barbotta 


171 

do. 


Christofis N. Koulia 


241 

do. 


Pandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

do. 


Anna Pavlou Matheou 


3(M) 

Soiira 


Vasilis Demetri 

• • 

262 

Styllos 


Annezou Nikou 

• • 

269 

Tiikomo 


Marikou Kyriakon 


224 

do. 


Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

do. 


Patroclos Kyriakon 


297 

Vatili 


Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Yialousa 


Ohristofis Panayi Pitchi 


280 

Anoyira 


Limassol District. 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangeli 


295 

Ay. Phyla 


Costis P. Silikiotis 


118 

Limassol 


Mehmed Mustafa 


40 

Pakhna 


Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 


Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Phasoula 


Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Dhrousa 


Paphos District. 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Khoulou 


Ahmet Kiazim 


289 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 



Ali Arif Kallikas 


290 

Kelokedhara 


G. Christodoulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Lasa 


Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nicolaou 


136 

do. 


Chrysost. Panayiotou 


214 

Peristerona 


Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 


Avraamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 


Sofoklis Constanti 

. • . 

178 

Tala 

t f 

Costis Papa Daniel 

♦ ♦ 

286 
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ViUage 

Owner's name 

Reg, No, 


Kyrenia Distkiot. 


Agiidhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 

147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Miohaeli 

146 

do. 

Antonis Haji 1. Hanni 

160 

Ayios Ermolaos .. 

Efstathios Christofi 

166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis Nicola Spanou 

157 

Kato Dhikomo 

Savas K. Demetriades 

236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 

148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 

273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 

168 

Lapithoa 

Polyk. Panayioti 

99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Constanti 

162 

do. 

Kleanthis Stylianou 

287 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 

149 

Sisklipos 

Layithis Demetriou 

232 


March, 1939. 


Bobbbt J. Rob, 

Chief Veterinary Officer, 
Inepertof of Horae Breeding, 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—icosia. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa" or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Livestock Officer, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Yatili, Bizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, LefkonikO; Larnaca, 
Paphos and ;polis. 
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Central Experiment Farm, Morphoxj. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Officer in charge of the 
Farm. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, including the Nursery Garden, Nicosia, and Officers are 
stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera, Morphou and Lefka. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove. 
Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and 
Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 

Larnaca and Limassol Districts. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca*, Skarinou, Nisou, Agros and Limassol. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. L. Alona-ris, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos and Polls Nursery 
Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polls, Stroumbi, Kelo- 
kedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
ol Mr, K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant, 
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FOREST DEPARTMENT OF CYPRUS 


Headquarters, —^Nicosia . 

Forest Divisions:— 

1. Northern Range Division, with Headquarters atHalefka. 

2. Troodos Division^ with Headquarters at Platania. 

3. Paphos Division, with Headquarters at Stavros. 

Northern Range Division : 

Main Forests : Ayia Irini, Dhiorios, Kormakiti, Korphi, Kornos, 
Lapithos-Karavas, Karmi, Kyrenia Road Block, Bellapais-Dhikomo, 
Bufifavento, Macheroti, Plataniotissa east and ^west, Pentadactylos, 
Kartaldagh, Trakhoni, Ambelia, Pernarotos, Boro or Khamilon, 
Pittaroula, Melandryna, Mavro Oros, Melounda, Kantara, Dennarka, 
Yiouti, Aetopetra, Sheromilia, N.W. of Peristeria, Akrades, Kavallis, 
Karpas, Eleousa, Halasta, Apostolos Andreas forests, Salainis Kolynibos, 
Ambelia and Fresh Water Lake plantations. 

Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Northern Range Division, Halefka Forest Station, via Kythrea. 

Troodos Division : 

Main Forests: Troodos and outlying blocks, Adelphi and outlying 
blocks, Limassol and outlying blocks, Makheras, Actomoutti, Stavrovouni, 
Akrotiri, Limassol plantations and Komo Plantation. 

Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Troodos Division, Platania Forest Station. 

Paphos Division : 

Main Forests : Paphos, Akamas. 

Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
etc., should be addressed to the Assistant Conservator of Forests, 
Paphos Division, Stavros tis Psokas Forest Station. 

Areas under the direct charge of the Conservator of Forests : 
The Government House and Athalassa plantations, Nicosia. 
Enquiries concerning forest matters, sale of standing trees, plants, 
^to.^ should be i^dreescd to the Coneervator of Forests^ Nicosiat 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

('nor PnospECTs. 

Wheat and barley production is well above the average but some damage 
occurred to the crop during tlu' heavy rains which fell in many parts of the 
Island in (^arly June'. Tlu‘ dune rains have adversely affected th(5 stubble 
grazings and this may cause* a shortage* e)f grazing later in the season. 

The greatest claTiiage te) e*e*reals was eause‘d to grain on the threvshing- 
fIe)ors but if adequate st(‘ps are taken to dry the sheaves l 3 dng in the 
tields or soake'd in stacks the* total le)ss may not be so great as at first 
anticipated. 

An average proeluetioii e)f eare)bs is expe*e*ted and the eonelitie)n of 
olive tr(‘e's at blossoming was gooel. 

sjs ilfi :|; i\t t\i ^ 

Wheat STAxoixe; Cuor CoivirETiTiONS. 

Wheat standing ero]) e*ompe*titie)ns we*re held during May, 1939, in 
Kyre‘nia District and in the villages e)f Lefkoniko, Vatili, Prastio, 
(Famagusta District), Athie'iieni and Kiti (Larnaea District). A 
eonif)etition aiinoiineed fe)r Avios Theoelhe)ros (Famagusta Distrie*t) was 
eancolled owing to lae*k ejf e*ntries. 

The K vrenia District com[)etition, known as the “ Sevens Competition,” 
was held for the third eonsccutiv<* year. Entries were less good than in 
19.‘j<S, but the winning field, ent(‘r(*d hy Mr. Antonis Yiannaki of Kormakiti, 
was v(*ry fair. Tlu; ero]) v as high- vi(‘lding, clean and (‘ven and was grown 
from “ KAqKTonnda ” S(‘e(i f)urchas»‘dfrom the Central E.Kperimental Farm. 

Almost all entries at E(*fkoniko w(*re good and it was dillicult to choose 
tlu* best. Fur llu* second yc*ar Mr. IM. A. Papakyriakou carried 
off first prize with an e\eel}(*nt c*n)p of “ Kyperounda.” At Prastio 
the fields were not e\e(*ptionall v good, but show(‘d a marked improvement 
over last year. Tlie winni'r, Mrs Katelou O. Tappa, raised lier crop 
from “ Ky’peroiinda ”seed[)Mrchased from Lefkoniko. At Vatili, although 
cultivations had be'cii well carried out, the* se(*d sown was in the majority 
of eases very mixed. Tlu* first ])rize was awarded to Mr. Theophilos 
Antoni for a good crop of “ Pajdiitiko.” 

In Larnaea District, (*nlri(*s Yvere* numerous and the competition 
aroused great intere'st. At Athieiiou the fields were well up to the high 
standard expected at this village and dhe first prize went to 
Mr. G. K. Kepolas for a first class fiedd of “ Psathas.” At Kiti the entries 
were also good and a field of “ Kyperounda,” entered by Mr. C'h. G Hiui 
was awarded first prize. 
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On the whole these competitions appear to be gaining their object in 
arousing a keener desire for growing better crops of wheat. Once again 
the need for better seed must be emphasized. 

Agricultural Shows. 

In this issue a notice is published stating that the Department of 
Agriculture is co-operating with .the Village Authorities and the 
Agricultural Club of Lysi in the organization of the Annual Agricultural 
Show to be held on the 8th September, 1939. The Department of 
Agriculture is giving special assi.stance this year to the Lysi Show and 
the Paphos District Agricultural Show, and a Central Show Committee 
has been appointed to co-operate with the local authorities. 

The Agricultural, Medical and forestry Departments are staging 
special exhibits at these shows and tlu' Committee are planning the 
showgrounds and preparing special equipment for showrings, animal 
assembly grounds and enclosures for animals. ^ 

Veterinary Notes. 

Over 290,000 sheep and goats were vaccinated against Anthrax by the 
veterinary service <luring the month of May. 

Study Leave. 

Mr. M. Papaiacovoii, Agricultural Officer, Larnaca, who is visiting the 
United States of America on leave, has been granted an additional three 
months’ study leave to be spent in California. Mr. Papaiacovou will visit 
the various reaearc;h centres of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of California where he will make a special study of problems 
connected with the citrus industry, olive and vine cultivation, irrigatioii 
systems and soil conservation. 

♦ ♦ ♦ *-* 9|c :ic jic 

Change of Title. 

The title of the post of Manager of the Stock Farm has been changed 
to that of Livesto(!k Officer. Mr. Maule, the holder of the post concerned, 
is in charge of the organization and supervision of all the animal husbandry 
services in Cyprus and the new title more correctly describes his duties. 

Annual General Meeting of the CvrRus SiiiprERs’ Association. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Cyprus Shippers’ Association 
was held at Nicosia on the 19th April, 1939. 

Messrs. H. Llewelyn .lones, O.B.E., and Mr. E. Disney, who were 
required to retire from the Council in conformity with the articles of 
Association, were rc-appointed. Mr. G. G. Pierides was elected to fill 
a vacancy caused by the resignation of Mr. D. Sevens from the Council. 

Irish Draught Stallion. 

The Irish draught stallion ‘‘ Bright Boy ” imported last year was sent 
on a tour of villages in the Mesaoria during May and Jime. He was 
much admired by horse breeders everywhere. A third Irish draught 
stallion has been indented for and one of these two will be stationed 
in the Mesaoria next year, 
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Government Stock Farm, Auction Sale. 

An auction sale was held at the Government Stock Farm on May 5th, 
when the following average prices were realized :— 

£ 5. p. £ s. p. 

2 heifers .. .. 8 10 0 2 sows .. ..5 3 4^ 

4 rams .. .. 2 15 7 11 gilts .. ..118 

0 ewes .. . . - 16 2 13 young boars .. 15 3 

19 ram lambs . . 1 3 7 6.^) head of poultry - 2 5 

12he-kids.. .. - 8 4 114 chickens - J 0 

Total amount realized £116. 13.s‘. 4.lp. 

Th(‘ demand for piglings was particularly ke(‘n, and the prices paid for 
three months old pigs w^as exceptionally high Th(‘ demand for poultry 
was not as keen as in November last. 

♦ Hi Hi Hi Hi Hi Hi* 

Locusts. 

The hatching of locusts was rather late, compared with other years, 
owing to th(i cool and wet weather. Locusts are more abundant than they 
have been for the past few years. 

Hi •:* Hi Hi Hi H« Hi Hi 

GaTJIKRINC of Ar.MONDS. 

The lollowing is a copy of a poster issued for (‘irculation in the almond 
growing au Mages :—■ 

** Department of Afjrkiilliire, 

Gathering of Almonds. 

The practice', Avhich is widespread in certain districts, of picking 
almonds ludbre full maturity, leads to poor f{uality produce. Immature 
almonds, when dry, weigh less than almonds picked when fully ripe, 
the k('rn(*l is wrinkled, thin and of bad cpialitv and taste. The poor 
(piality of comuKTcial samples, brought about by the admixture of 
immature almoi\ds, is cndangerhig the good rej^utation of Cyprus almonds 
abroad. 

Almond-growt'rs are urged not to jiick their crop until the correct 
tiiiK', when tin' oiit(T coat detaches easily from the inner sheM. 

Almonds should not be picked before :— 

eluLY 15 th on the Plains. 

Aimjust 1st on the Hills. 

Director of Agriculture.*’ 

Visit of Botanist. 

Dr. Lind berg, the Finnish botanist, and his two sons have recent!}'' 
arrived in f'yprus for a stay of about two months during which they hope 
to make an (Extensive study and collection of the Island’s flora. One 
of the party is also collecting insects, with special reference to the 
Ilemiptera, 
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An Analysis of Farming Costs in Cyprus. 

By H. M. James, Dip. Agr. (I.C.T.A.), Superintendent of Agriculture, 

AND 

Ch. C. Koumides, C.D.A. (Reading), Agricultural Officer, 

1. Introduction. 

Costing, in connection with Cyprus Agriculture, has been neglected 
in the past and there are very scanty data readily available to serve as 
a guide to the prospective settlor. The Cyprus Government farms and 
many of the progressive farmers have been keeping accurate coat accounts 
for many years and it was felt that an analysis of these costs would be of 
great value to persons wishing to take up agriculture in the Colony. 
The figures given refer to actual costs, mainly taken from the records 
of the Central Experimental Farm, Morphou, and while no ^ssmance 
can be given that these costs will remain the same year by year or will 
be the same in any part of the Island, at all evdnts they do refer to the 
actual experience of trained agriculturists and are of more value than the 
estimates of persons with little experience of tht? country. It is not 
possible to obtain accurate figures concerning the costs of production 
incurred by the peasant proprietor, and to do so is not attempted in this 
paper. It is hoped, however, that the information will prove of use to 
farmers, intending settlers, and Officers of the Agricultural Department 
and will dispel much of the mystery which surrounds the profits and 
losses in Cyprus Agriculture. 

2. Permanent and Casual Labour. 

Agricultural labourers in Cyprus arc plentiful except, perhaps, at 
harvest time, during May and ,1uik*, when wages show a tendency to rise. 
Large numbers of labourers are employed in the copper, asbestos and 
other mines at higher wages than the farmer is able to pay, but except 
in the vicinity of these mines there is never any shortage of labour 
through this cause. Furthermore, the average labourer, being a country¬ 
man born and bred, finds work in the fields healthier and more 
congenial. 

The absence of any labour shortage makes it possible to employ a 
large proportion of casual labourers during the rush seasons and to 
dismiss them during slack periods. Similarly, these labourers, being 
paid by the day, are not employed on rainy days or other days when 
climatic conditions are not favourabl<\ Farming is, therefore, 
considerably simplified and a much wider range of crops can be grown 
than would be the case if a fixed number of labourers were employed 
throughout the year. Casual labourers are, however, invariably unskilled 
and have no interest in the welfare of the farm on which they are employed, 
thus making it necessary to employ a certain number of permanent and 
semi-permanent labourers of varying degrees of skill in the more 
important operations. For example, there is a shortage of good 
mechanics and foremen and when the services of one or other are obtained, 
it is ^vis^i.bl6 to put them on a permanent basis without delay. 
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The wages paid to the various types of labourers are given below:— 

1. Unskilled women ., ., 6-7p. per day, increased to 


2. Boys 

3. Unskilled men 

4. Ploughmen, irrigation men and 

other semi-skilled workers 

5. Carpenters 
(). Masons 

7. Skilled gardeners . . 

8. Tractor drivers 

9. Mechanics .. 

10. Grooms 

11. Foremen .. 


9p. per day during harvest 
time (May-June). 

()-9p. per day. 

12-15p. per day. 

2.S.-2.S. 4i/>. per day. 

3.9. 3p. per day. 

3.9. 3p. per day. 

2.9. 4lp-3s. per day. 

3.9. per day. 

4s. per day. 

£4 £.5 per month. 

£4-£5 per month. 



Cyprus Working? Cows. 

Task and piece work, whicli an* largely used in other countries with 
similar labour conditions, arc only slightly used in Cyprus. They do not 
appear to be suitable for the Cypriot worker’s mentality and efforts to 
utilize the systems at the Central Experimental Farm in 1938 were not 
successful. Tt is, mort'over, always extremely difficult to change the 
established order in Cyprus, even in small tilings. I^iibourers must, 
therefore, be employed by the day and an energetic foreman is necessary 
to get the best out of the labourers. 

Harvesting of cereals is perhaps the only kind of farm work that is 
given out to labourers on piece work at a certain rate {2s. to 35.) 
per donum, which varies according to the state of the crop. 

The hours worked by farm labourers vary month by month in accordance 
with the time of sunrise and sunset. At the Central Experimental Farm the 


following time-table is observeda.m. p.m. 

November to January .. 7 9; 9.15-12 .. 1 -4.30 

February to March .. .. 7 9; 9.15-12 .. 1—5 

September to October .. 7-8 ; 9.15-12 .. 1*^ 

April to August .. . - 6-8; 8.30-12 .. 2-6 
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Longer hours are often the rule on private farms, but it is doubtful 
whether more work is performed. During the summer months a long 
lunch hour is recommended. The average number of hours worked per 
day for the whole year is 8.93. In summer, hours per day are worked 
and in winter between and 8| hours per day. It follows that 
constructional jobs, such as putting up buildings and making concrete 
water channels, should be done in summer when the longer day will 
bring down the cost. The absence of rain in tlu^ summer lends still more 
point to this argument. 

3. Working Animals. 

The work animals of most use on a Cyprus farm are muliis, oxen and 
working cows. The mules are of light to medium build and are very 
hardy. The oxen are heavy animals with a hump to which the yoke is 
attached. In general it is understood that the mule works faster with a 
light load, but the ox is capable of pulling a heavier load. This has not 
been observed at the Central Experimental Farm and mules arc^preferred 
under most circumstances as they are somewhat elaniper to keep and are 
more adaptable. 

In calculating the cost per actual working day, it was found that mules 
were considerably cheaper to keep than oxen, whieli is duo to the iact that 
mules were worked on many more days per year for carting and other 
operations where a single animal was required. 

The animals kept at the Central Experimental Farm during 1938 
were: 8 mules, 1 pair of oxen and 1 pair of cows, and the following tables 
of costs refer to these animals. The oxen were sold on account of age 
to the butcher early in 1939 for the same ])riee as had been paid for them 
6 years previously. Mules on the other hand depreciate at about 8% 
per annum. 

Coat of mule labour [one pair) kept at Central Experimental Farm, Morphou, 
during the Year 1938. 

Food and litter :— 

45 kites barley at 2^. per kile 
52 kil6s oats at l6*. per kile 

730 okes ground carobs at l.Jp. per oke 
Value of I donum green barley 
36 camel loads straw at 25. per load 

Deduct value of manure (120 loads at 4|;>. per load) 

Net food cost per annum 

Depreciation:— 

8% on £40, value of mules .. 

Miscellaneous:— 

Man labour (one man looking after 15 animals drawing 

3^. 3p. per day), share for pair of mules at 4p. per day .. **8 2 2 
Shoeing, 6 times renewal at 45. and 6 times repair at 25. .. 116 0 

Harness repairs .. .. .. .. .. .. - 50 

15% depreciation on harness and equipment used on 
£6 capital.- 18 0 

Total cost per annum ,. 


£ 5. p. 

. . 4 10 0 

4 6 6 

6 16 
. . - 10 0 

. . 3 12 0 

£19 8 3 

3 0 0 

.. £16 8 3 
.. 3 4 0 


.. £30 13 5 











Light Cyprus Mules. 


Cost of ox labour (one pair) kept at (Central Experimental Farm, Morphou, 
during the Year 1938. 


3d and litter :— 

£ 

5 . p 

52 kiles oats at I 5 . 6p, per kile 

.. 4 

6 6 

30 kiles vetches at 45. 

.. 6 

0 0 

730 okes ground carobs at 1per okc .. 

.. 6 

1 6 

730 okcs cotton seed at Ip. per oke 

.. 4 

1 i 

Value of 2 donunis green barley at 205 . .. 

.. 2 

0 0 

Value of 1 donum maize as green fodder .. 

1 

0 0 

48 camel loads straw at 25. per load 

.. 4 16 0 


£28 

5 4 

Deduct value of manure (180 loads at 3/?.) 

.. 3 

0 0 

Net food cost per annum 

.. £25 

5 4 


Depreciation :— 

A pair of oxen bought in 1933 for £35 were sold in 1939 for 
£35, after 6 years* work. 
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Miscellaneous :— 

Man labour (one man at 30/). per day looking after £ s. p, 
15 animals), share for oxen at 4p. per day .. .. 8 2 2 

Shoeing 6 times at 4^. each time . . .. .. .. 14 0 

Repairs and depreciation on harness and equipment used, 

20% on £1.- 4 0 


Total cost per annum .. .. .. .. .. £34 15 0 


The pair of oxen worked on the farm during 1938 for 
140 days. 

Cost per pair of oxen per working day .. .. 5.s. approx. 

Cost per ox per working day .. .. .. 'Is. 4\p. 

Cost per ox per day .. .. .. .. . . 8/». 23 paras. 


Cost of cow labour (one pair) kepi at Central Experimental Farm, Morjdioa, 
during the Year 1938. 


Food and litter (including feeding of offspring):— 
40 kiles oats at 1^. 6p. per kile 
24 kiles vetches at 46". per kilo 
550 okes cotton seed at 1/). per oke 
550 okes ground carobs at 1.]/). per oke .. 
Value of one donum green bark\y .. 

Value of i donum maize as gna'ii fotlder .. 

36 camel loads straw at 2.s". per load 


Deduct value of manure (150 loads at 3/>. per load) 
Net food cost per annum 


£ 

s. 

P 

.. 3 

(» 

(> 

4 

16 

0 

3 

1 

1 

. . 4 

11 

(> 

1 

0 

0 

- 

10 

0 

.. 3 

12 

0 

£20 

17 

4 

2 

10 

0 

.. £18 

7 

4 


Depreciation *— 

A pair or cows may bo sold at approximately UK’s same 
price for which they were' bought when they are no 
more used for work. 


Miscellaneous :— 

Man labour (one man looking after 15 animals drawing 

3s. per day), shares for pair of cows, 4 piastres ])er day . . S 2 2 
Shoeing, 6 times at 4.S. each time .. .. .. .. 140 

Repairs and depreciation on harness and equipment used, 

20% on £1.-40 


£27 17 6 

Deduct value of two calves at £4 each when one yea r old .. 8 0 0 

Total net cost per annum .. .. . . .. £21 17 6 


The pair of cows worked actually on the farm during 1938 
for 70 days. 

Cost per pair of cows per working day .. .. 6s. 2p. 

Cost per cow per working day .. .. .. 3s. Ip. 

Cost per cow per day .. .. .. ., 5p. 16 paras. 
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4. Work performed by Women. 

Women are employed on the less strenuous jobs of the farm which 
are almost entirely weeding and hoeing. Provided their work is supervised, 
they can perform a good day’s work and work more steadily than do men. 
Older women do better work than young, but it is never possible to leave 
a gang of women to finish a job by themselves. 


The following table shows the amount of work that can be done by 
the average woman in a day:— 




Quantity or 

W oman-days 

Cost per 

Crop 

Operation 

area 

per donum 

donum 

Wheat .. 

Hoeing 

.. 1/3 donum 

.. 3 .. 

2s. 

(in drills) 
Broad beans . . 


.. 1/4 

.. 4 .. 

2s. 6p. 

Cumin . . 

Weeding 

.. 1/8 „ 

.. 8 .. 

55. 3p. 

Onions.. 

Hoeing 

.. 1/6 „ 

.. 0 .. 

45. Op. 

Peas .. 

yy 

.. 1/4 „ 

.. 4 .. 

2s. Op. 

Cotton .. 

Removing 

.. 2 donums 

.. 1/2.. 

- 3j>. 


stalks. 


»> * * 

Planting on 

.. 1/2 donum 

.. 2 .. 

Is. 3p. 


ridges. 




»> • • 

Thinning 

.. 1/2 „ 

2 

l5. 3p. 

» 

Hoeing and 

.. 1/3 „ 

.. 3 .. 

2s. Op. 


weeding. 




>1 

Picking 

.. 16 okes 



Cereals 

Binding 

.. 1 donum 

.. 1 .. 

Is. Op. 


shieves. 




Haricots;| 

Cowpeasj 

Harvesting 

.. 20 okes 



Nursery 

Hoeing and 

1/12 donum 

.. 12 .. 

85.-125. 

Weeding 




Vetches ^ 





Vicos .A 

Cumin.. j 

Harvesting 

.. 1/2 „ 

.. 2 .. 

l5. 3p.-25. 


5. Work performed by Men. 

The average male labourer has a good practical knowledge of farming 
operations in their most primitive forms. Very often he is a farmer who 
has lost his land to the money-lender or whose land is not sufficient to 
supply the needs of his family. He is usually a good worker, 
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The following table shows the work that can be performed by the 
average male labourer: Quantity or Man-days Cost per 


Crop 

Operation 

arm 

per demum 

donum 

Cereals 

.. Broadcasting .. 

15 donums 

.. 1/15 .. 

Ip. 


.. Distribution .. 

12 „ 

.. 1/12 .. 

Ip. 


of fertilizer 
at 40 okes 
per donum. 




Vetches | 
Vicos .. ) 

Broadcasting .. 

20 „ 

..1/20 .. 

OJp. 

Nursery 

.. Digging IS'' .. 

1/30 „ 

.. 30 .. 

£2. 6s. Op. 

deep. 

1/6 „ 



Orchard 

.. Forking 9" 

() .. 

9^. 


deep. 




>) 

.. Digging holes .. 
2'X2'X2' 

20 holes 

• 

Ofp.perhole 

a 

.. Grafting 

120 trees 

.. 


) t 

young trees. 

.. Budding 

150 trees 




young trees. 




Cereals 

.. Flooduig 

5 donums 

.. 1/5 .. 

4p. 

Cotton.. 

.. Irrigating"! 

2 „ 

.. 1/2 .. 

\s. Ip. 

Flax .. 

.. Uprooting ’ ‘ . 

1/4 „ 

.. 4 .. 

65. 

Sesame 

• • >) • • 

1/2 „ 

2 

35. 

Summer 

.. Ridging by 

1/2 „ 

!! 2 !! 

35. 

Crops. 

hand 2J feet 
apart. 




Cereals 

Harvesting 

1 „ 

. 1 .. 

l5. 4jp. 



Hand Implements. 
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6. Ploughing, cultivating, etc., using Animal Draught. 


The following Table (a) shows the area that can be ploughed or 
cultivated, etc., using animal draught. The mules refer to Cyprus-bred 
light mules which are strong, hardy and quick moving. The oxen are 
also Cyprus-bred and are large, heavy animals possessing a small hump 
which takes the yoke :— 

Table (a). ^ 

Quantity 

Operation Description of implement^ etc, per day 

donums 


Ploughing 


Harrowing 


Seed covering 
Rolling 
)) 

Ridging 

Manure 

distributing 
Drilling 
cereals. 
Reaping 
e(‘reals 


“Gallows” 1 furrow, heavy digger plough, 2 mules 2 

“ Victory ” 1 furrow, light digger plough, 1 mule Ij 

Light 2-fuiTOw plough, 2 mules .. .. .. 4 

“ Spring time ” harrow, 4-foot span, with 12 
teeth set in 3 rows, 2 mules .. .. .. 15 

“ Zig-Zag ” harrow, 8-foot total span in 3 
sections. Each section with 20 teeth set in 

5 rows, 2 mules .. .. .. .. 30 

Light 4-furrow plough, 2 mules .. .. .. 6 

Light wooden roller, 7-feet span, 1 mule .. 30 

Heavy clod-crushers, 7-feet span, 2 oxen ., 20 

3-fiirrow ridger, 2 mules .. .. .. .. 6 

Distributer with 8-feet span, 1 mule .. .. 20 


precision drill. 4' 6'' span. 


“Hornsby’ 

2 mules .. .. . • .. ., .. 12 

Combine reaper and binder. Span of knife 
5 feet, 3 mules .. .. .. .. .. 16 

Table {h) shows the cost per donum of the various operations described 

in Table (a). Th<; dtj^reciations of the implements are not included in 

the cost except in the case of the cereal reaj>er and binder which is 
calculated to depreciate at the rate of 3/>. per donum. For ploughs and 
cultivators the depreciation per donum is negligible. 

Table (6). 

Calculation per donum. 


Operation . 

Man andfor 


Cost 

Ploughing : 

woman, days 

Mule or Ox, days 

jyer donum 

(iallows’ plough 

1 /2 man day .. 

1 mule day 

2s. Sp, 

Victory plough.. 

2/3 „ 

2/3 

2s. 6p. 

2-furrow plough 

1/4 „ 

1/2 .. 

1«. 4p, 

Harrowing : 

Spring time harrow .. 

1/15 man day ., 

2/16 mule day.. 

- 3Jp. 

Zig-zag harrow 

1/30 „ 

1/16 „ 

- 2p. 

Light seed-covering 

plough .. 

1/6 

1/3 „ 

Is. Op. 

Light wooden roller 

1/30 „ 

1/30 „ 

- ip. 

Heavy clod crushing .. 

1/20 

1/10 ox day .. 

- 3Jp. 

Ridging. 

1/5 

2/5 mule day .. 

l5. Ip. 

Manure distributing 

1/20 „ 

1/20 

- IJP- 

Drilling cereals .. 

1/12 „ 

1/6 

- Ip. 

Reaping cereals * 

1/15 „ 

j 1/5 woman day 

} 1/5 „ .. 

Is. 3p, 


* Inoludes value of strlog ab 3p. par douutn and depraoiation of reaper at 3p. 
per donum. 
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7. Ploughing, oui/tivating, etc., with Tractor Draught. 

The records from 1932-37 inclusive of the work performed by a 28 h.p. 
Clayton tractor are summarized below. This tractor was economical 
in running costs, but was often difficult to start and was idle for long 
periods for repairs. However, it may be taken as a typical example 
of the costs incurred when a tractor is used under Cyprus 
conditions. 



Harvesting Cereals with a Reaper and Binder. 


Cost of maintenance of Clayton 28 h.p. diesel tractor per hour 


(summary of five years costs):— p. 

Diesel oil.. .. .. .. .. .. 3.9 

Lubricating oil. 5.5 

Gear oil. 0.5 

Grease. 0.7 

Wages. 4.8 

Depreciation. 12.4 

Repairs. 5.6 

Sundries.; 0.4 


Total post per hour ,, ,, .. .. 3s. 6p. 32 paras. 
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During the 5 years, the tractor worked for 2,538 hours divided into 
447 days, which gave the average number of hours per working day as 
5.678 hours per working day. The hours of work were spent in ploughing 
with a heavy 3-furrow plough, harrowing with a spring time and 
zig-zag harrow, rolling with a clod-crusher and working a Clayton 
thresher. The output per hour at each of these operations and the 
cost per donum for cultivations and per oke for threshings were as 


follows :— 



Operation 

Donums per hour 

Cost per donum 

Ploughing 

2.47 

Is. r)\p. (including 
depreciation of the plough 
per donum.) 

Harrowing 

6.57 

ryp. 

Rolling .. 

4.22 

Hp. 



Animal-drawn Implements. 


Threshing :— 

The following amount must be added to the cost per hour:— 
Depreciation of the thresher .. .. l5. 6p. per hour 

Wages of feeders . - 6p. „ 

Repairs and sundries. - 5p. „ 


26*. 8p. per hour 
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The quantity threshed per hour and the cost per oke and per kil6 
for wheat, barley and oats are given below:— 

Okea freshed 


Cereals 
Wheat 
Barley 
Oats. 


per hour 
405 
395 
412 


Coat per oke 
5.9 paras 
6.0 „ 
6.8 „ 


Coat per kiU 
. 3i piastres 

. 2f „ 

2 


The following figures, obtained from a private source, are of interest 
for comparison with the Central Experimental Farm figures :— 

The tractor is a 20 h.p. “ International ” Caterpillar tractor. 

The Combine is a “ Case combine harvester-thresher. 



Tractor and Three-furrow Plough. 

Cost of Tractor and Combine per hour (Cyprus piastres.) 


Tractor (calculated on Combine (calculated on 


3,244 hcmrs of work) 

251 hours of work) 

Total 

Paraffin 

P- 

P- 

P- 

13.20 

11.40 

24.60 

Petrol .. 
Lubricating oil 

0.90 

2.811- 
0.88 j 

0.80 

1.70 

and grease .. 
Giear oS 

2.60 

6.29 

Wages 

7.73 

18.50 

•26.23 

Depreciation .. 

4.6620% on £440 at 
400 hours. 

39.50 

44.16 

Eepajrs 

4.49 (incl. cleaning) 

1.35 

5.84 

Spare parts .. 

3.10 

.. — 

3.10 

Tote^l 


74.15 

111.92 
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Work Performed, 

Operation Donums per hour Cost per donum 

— {average) — 

— p. 

Ploughing . 3i .. 11.62 

Disc harrowing . 10 .. 3.77 

Combine harvesting and threshing .. 6 .. 18.66 

The cost for harvesting with a binder and then threshing by stationary 
thresher at the Central Experimental Farm is :— p. 

Harvesting with binder .. .. .. 16 

Threshing 8 kil6s wheat .. .. .. 26 

Total per donum .. .. .. .. 41 

A farm of the size of the Central Experimental Farm, however, would 
only have use for a combine for 50 hours per annum. 

8. Irrioation Costs. 

The irrigation system of the Central Experimental Farm consists of 
a well, about 85 feet deep, from which the water is pumped by an installation 
consisting of an 18 h.p. Fetter engine and a locally made deep well 
plunger pump. The water is pumped to a tank above the well, the base 
of which is 20 feet above ground. From this tank the water flows along 
1,200 feet of 6 inches pipe to a large concrete storage tank on the highest 
point of farm whence the water can flow through concrete channels to 
any point of the farm. 

The capital cost of the installation, e.xcluding the cost of the concrete 
tank and channels is as follows :— 

Complete installation, completed June, 1933. £ 

Value of Fetter 18 h.p. diesel engine. 200 

Value of pump. 45 

Cost of installation including well-boring, tank, engine 

house, etc. .. .. .. .. .. .. 200 

Value of 1,200 ft. 6 inches pipe line to main concrete tank 210 
Sundries, including laying of pipe lino .. . • ,. 45 

£700 

After 5^ years running, the engine and pump are in good order and are 
estimated to be worth £85. The total depreciation from June, 1933, 
to December, 1938, is, therefore, £160. 

The cost of operating the pumping unit per hour, average of 5J years, 
works out as follows:— 


(Number of hours worked : 14,150.) 

piastres 

Fuel, oil, grease, etc. .. 

7.93 

Labour . 

1.20 

Kepairs and sundries .. 

0.87 

Interest on capital £700 at 

1.96 

Depreciation of pump and engine 

2.04 


14.00 
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The pumping unit deKvers an average of 78 tons per hour to the main 
concrete tank. The cost of water delivered at this tank works out at 
7.18 paras per ton. 

To carry the water to various points on the farm, there are 11,000 feet 
of concrete water channels. Thus, to make the water available all over 


the farm, the following expenses were incurred :— £ 

Concrete tank 100 feet square by 6 feet deep .. 450 

Concrete channels, 11,000 feet .. .. .. 360 

Total.£810 


The interest at 3% per annum and the depreciation (3% per annum 
on the value of the tank and channels work out at a further 1.56 para 
per ton. The total cost of water delivered to the field is therefore 8.7 
paras per ton and the total cost of bringing irrigation water within th 
reach of all parts of the main farm block of 600 donums is £1,510 oi;abou 
£2. 105. per donum. 

Three sizes of concrete channels were made on the farm during 193 
and a summary of the cost of these may be of interest. 

Detailed Statements of the Cost of Water Channels. 

{Size 1: 14" wide by 12" deep.) 


Description :— 

Size of bottom : 24" wide by 4" thick. 

Size of sides : 12" deep by 4" thick. 

Outlets at every 100 feet on both sides. 

Cost per 100 feet:— £ s. p. 

Gravel 5 car loads at 30 piastres each .. .. .. - 16 6 

Cement 8 bags (40 okes each) at 23 piastres . . .. 10 4 

Lime 162 okes at 13 paras per oke .. .. .. ~ 5 7 

Outlets 2, at 11 piastres each ;. .. .. .. - 2 4 

Wages .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 120 

Depreciation on value of equipment used.. .. .. ~ 1 0 


Total.£3 8 3 

Cost per running foot, 6 piastres and 7 j)aras. 

(Size II: 10" wide by 8" deep.) 

Description :— 

Size of botton : 18" wide by 4" thick. 

Size of sides : 8" deep by 3" thick. 

Outlets at every 100 feet on both sides. 


Cost per 100 feet:— £ s. p. 

Gravel 3J car loads at 30 piastres each .. .. .. - 11 6 

Cement 6 bags at 23 piastres (40 okes each) .. .. - ^2 7 

Lime 120 okes at 13 paras per oke .. .. .. - 4 3 

Outlets 2, at 8 piastres each .. .. .. .. - 1 7 

Wages . - 16 6 

Depreciation on value of equipment used.. .. ,. - - 6 


Total 


£2 7 8 
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Cost per running foot, 4 piastres and 12 paras, 
{Size III: 8" wide by G'' deep,) 

Description :— 

Size of bottom : 16" wide by 3" thick. 

Size of sides : 6" deep by 3" thick. 

Outlets at every 50 feet on both sides. 


Cost per 100 feet:— 

£ s. p 

Gravel 2J car loads at 30 piastres each * .. 

~ 8 3 

Cement 3J bags (40 okes each) at 23 piastres 

-90 

Lime 80 okes at 13 paras per oke .. 

- 2 6 

Outlets 4, at 6 piastres each 

- 2 6 

Wages 

- 12 0 

Depreciation on value of equipment used.. 

- - 4 

Total 

.. £1 15 1 


Cost per running foot, 3 piastres and paras. 

At the Central Experimental Farm, only concrete channels have been 
used up to the present for carrying water to various parts of the farm. 
In citrus groves it is usual to use 6 inches concrete pipes sunk about 
2 feet below ground. The cost of these pipes is approximately as 
follows :— s. p. 

Cost of pipes (including outlets every 30 metres) .. 1 J per metre 

Coat of laying pipes, etc. .. .. .. .. - 4| „ „ 

Total cost .. .. .. .. .. 25. per metre or 

6\p. per foot. 

Overhead irrigation is also beiginning to attract attention in Cyprus 
and an estimate of the cost of installing this system at the Central 


Experimental Farm is given below :— 

Central main pipe line (4,000' of 6" pipe) 

Branch pipe lines totalling (6,000' of 6" pipe) £ 

Total 10,000 feet 6" pipe 15p. per foot laid .. 850 

4 600' oscillating spray lines complete .. .. 240 

110 2\ "stand pipes and screw values £1 each .. 110 

Total.£1,200 


Owing to the increased pressure of water necessary to overcome friction 
in the pipes and work the oscillators, only 45 tons (instead of 78 tons) 
would bo delivered, on the average, per hour by the spray lines. The cost 
of water per ton delivered at the field, exclusive of depreciation and interest 
on value of pipes, etc., would be 12.5 paras as compared with 7.18 paras 
delivered by flow irrigation. When depreciation of the channels and 
the interest on capital is included in the calculation, the overhead irrigation 
system delivers water in the field at 16.8 paras per ton as compared with 
8.74 paras per ton by flow. It is not yet possible to answer the question 
of whether other advantages of over-head irrigation would make up foy 
the increo-sed cost of water. 
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Irrigation Requirements and Costs for certain Crops, 

Cost of Water 8.74 paras per ton. 

Potatoes Citnis 

Crop Wheat Cotton Haricot winter Table one 

beans crop grapes year 

No. of irrigations required per 

annum.. .. .. .. 1 8 3 3 2 12 

Water required:— 

(а) Per irrigation (tons per 

donum). 200 100 120 120 150 100 

(б) Total per crop (tons per 

donum). 200 800 360 360 300 1,200 

(c) Cost of water per 

irrigation (piastres) .. 43J2> 22p. 26p. 26p. 33p. 22p. 

No. donums irrigatedper man day 5 2 2 2 2 4 

Labour cost per donum per 


irrigation 

.. 4p. 

lOp. 

lOp. 

10 /;. 

10 /). 

* 5/). 

Total cost per irrigation 

.. mv 

32p. 

36p.. 

36/). 

43/). 

27/). 

Total cost for all irrigations 

5a. 2|p. 

28s.4p. 12^. 

12s. 

9s.5/). 

2iSs. 


Haricot beans and potatoes (winter crop) require two floodings, in 
July and August, prior to sowing. The total cost for these two floodings 
may be taken ae 10^. 


9. Building Costs for Farm Buildings. 

Farm buildings can be made of concrete, stone, corrugated iron or any 
of the usual building materials, but, under Cyprus conditions, buildings 
made of mud-brick will probably prove quite satisfactory and reasonably 
cheap. The farm buildings made at the Central Experimental Farm are 
aU constructed from this material and have proved satisfactory up to 
now. It is estimated that mud-brick buildings, properly constructed 
and plastered will last for 50 years or more. 

There are certain points in the construction of mud buildings which 
are worth stressing :— 

( 1 ) The bricks should rest on a concrete foundation, raised at 
least 1 foot, and should not make contact with the ground. 

(2) Straw must not be stinted in the manufacture of the bricks. 

(3) The walls should be plastered when fully dry and kept plastered. 

The cost of making mud-bricks at the Central Experimental Farm, 

inclusive of labour and straw worked out at 10 s. per 1,000. (Mud-bricks 
bought from a maker cost 15s. per 1,000.) 

The size of a brick is 18"xl2'"x3^ 

Other costs in connection with the buildings are:— 

Concrete floor per square yard .. .. .. I 5 . 3p. 

Plaster composed of 1st lining ; 6 parts sand, 2 parts 
lime and ^ part cement, 2 nd lining ; 2 parts sand 

and 1 part lime, per square yard .. .. .. 4ip. 

Locally-made tiles per 1,000 . 20 ^.' 


Cost of production of various buildings cd Central Experimental Farm, 

1. Grain Store, 

DescnptiQn:— 

Size 65'Xl6\ Height of walls=10' front 14' middle. 


Divided into 10 partitions with pathway. 
Floor and partitions made with concrete. 


Widls lined inside with concrete to a height of 6', 
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The remaining parts of the walls inside and outside were plastered. 
Cost:— £ 8, p. 

90 cart loads gravel @ 4Jp. 2 6 0 

20 cart loads sand @ . - 10 0 

8,000 mud-bricks @ lOs. per thousand. 4 0 0 

3,000 okes lime @ 13 paras per oke .. .. .. 6 8 3 

60 bags cement @ 2^. 6p. per bag .. .. .. 8 0 0 

4,000 tiles (corrugated) @ £1 per thousand .. .. 4 0 0 

10 pieces reed mattings @ 5s, each .. .. .. 2 10 0 

Timber, including doors and windows .. .. 18 0 0 

Wages . 32 0 0 

Sundries . 366 


Total .. 


Description :— 

Size 12'xl6'. 


2. Plain Store, 

Height of walls 10' front 14' middle. 


Floor made with concrete. 


Walls both inside and outside plastered. 
Cost:— 


26 cart loads gravel @ 4^. . • 

6 cart loads sand @ 4Jp. 

1,000 okes lime @ 13 paras per oke 
3,000 mud-bricks @ 105. per thousand .. 

10 bags cement @ 25. 6p, each 
1,000 corrugated tiles @ £1 per thousand 
2 pieces reed mattings @ 5s, each 
Timber including door and window 

Wages . 

Simdries 


£80 0 0 


£ 5. p. 

- 12 4J 

- 2 U 
1 16 1 

1 10 0 
1 6 6 
1 0 0 

- 10 0 
6 0 0 
7 0 0 
12 2 


Total 


£20 0 0 


Description :— 3. Stable, 

Size 42'xl6'. 

Accommodation for 6 animals. 

Floor, mangers and troughs for watering made with concrete. 
Inside walls lined with concrete to the height of 6'. 

The remaining parts of the walls inside and outside were plastered. 


Cost:— £ s. p, 

70 cart loads gravel @ . 3 10 0 

6 cart loads sand @ 4^. .. .. .. . • - 3 0 

2,000 okes lime @ 13 paras per oke .. .. .. 3 12 2 

6,000 mud-bricks @ 105. per thousand .. .. .. 3 0 0 

3,000 corrugated tiles @ £1 per 1,000 .. .. .. 3 0 0 

40 bags cement @ 2s, 5p, each .. .. .. 5 6 6 

6 pieces reed mattings @ 5s, each .. .. .. 1 10 0 

Timber, including doors and windows .. .. 13 10 0 

Wages .. .. • • • • • • • • 34 0 0 

Sundries . 281 


Total .. 


. .£70 0 0 
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Description :— 4. Stable, 

Size 12'xl5'. 

Accommodation for 2 animals. 

Floor, mangers and troughs for watering made with concrete. 
Inside walls Uned with concrete to the height of 6'. 

The remaining parts of the walls inside and outside were plastered* 


Cost:— £ 8, p. 

30 cart loads gravel @ 4 Jp. .. -150 

5 cart loads sand (a} 4Jp. .. .. .. .. - 2 4^ 

1,000 okes lime @ 13 paras per oke .. .. .. 1 16 l| 

3,000 mud-bricks @ 10.9. per thousand .. .. .. 1 10 0 

1,000 corrugated tiles @ £1 per thousand .. .. 10 0 

20 bags cement @ 28, 6p. each .. .. .. 2 13 3 

2 pieces reed mattings @ 58, each .. .. .. - 10 0 

Timber, including door and window .. .. 5 0 0 

Wages . 16 0 0 

Sundries .. .. .. .. .. .. -^13 0 

Total.. .. £30 0 0 

Description:— 5. Straw Bam, 

Size 42'xl4'6". 


Capacity for storing 150 camel loads of baled straw. 
Floor made with concrete. 

Inside walls lined with mud and limewashed. 


Outside walls plastered. 

Cost:— £ 8, p. 

48 cart loads gravel @ 4^p. .. .. .. .. 14 0 

6 cart loads sand Qi] 4Jp. .. .. .. .. - 3 0 

1,500 okes lime @ 13 paras per oke . • .. .. 2 14 1^ 

6,000 mud-bricks @ lOs. per thousand .. .. .. 3 0 0 

20 bags cement @ 2s. 6p. each .. .. .. 2 13 3 

3,000 corrugated tiles @ £1 per thousand .. .. 3 0 0 

6 pieces reed mattings @ Ss. each .. .. .. 1 10 0 

Timber, including door and 3 windows .. .. 12 0 0 

Wages .. .. .. .. ., .. 10 10 0 

Sundries .. .. .. .. .. .. - 5 H 

Total. £37 0 0 

Description :— 6. Implements Shed, 

Size 44'X25'6". 


Inside walls lined with mud and limewashed. 
Outside walls plastered. One side left open. 


Floor earthen. 

Cost:— £ 8, p, 

45 cart loads gravel @ 4Jp. each .. .. .. 1 2 4J 

6 cart loads sand @ 4Jp. each .. .. .. - 3 0 

8,000 mud-bricks @ 10^. per thousand .. .. .. 4 .. 0 0 

2,000 okes lime @ 13 paraa per oke . 3 12 2 

15 bags cement @ 28, 6p. each .. .. .. 2 0 0 

4,500 corrugated tiles @ £1 per thousand .. .. 4 10 0 

8 pieces reed mattings @ 58. each. 2 0 0 

Timber .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 0 0 

Wages . 12 0 0 

Sundries . - 12 2^ 

Total.£60 0 0 
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Desoription :— 7. Manure Pit. 

Size 24'x24'x6'. 

Walls made with concrete 9" thick, and plastered. 

Floor made with concrete 4" thick. 


Covered with timber roof. £ s. p. 

Cost: 60 cart loads gravel @ 4^p. each . 1 10 0 

4 cart loads sand @ 4|p. each .. .. ., - 2 0 

30 bags cement @ 28. 6p. each .. .. .. 4 0 0 

2,000 okes lime @ 13 paras per oke .. .. .. 3 12 2 

Timber . 12 0 0 

Wages (including excavation) .. .. .. 7 10 0 

Sundries .. .. .. .. .. 167 


Total .. 


£30 0 0 


8. Plan €& Cost for erection of pig-atyea at Central ExperimentalFarni,Morphou, 
during 1936 .—Accommodation for 2 sows cfc 12 pigs for fastening. 



SCAIK 

Plan of Pigr Styes. 

(^) Covered yajpd for resting ; (* & ®) Covered pens for feeding ; (®) Feeding store ; 

(*) Covered furrowing pens; (®) Open yard; (’) Water tank covered. 

Description : Walls of covered yard, covered pens and feeding store were 
constructed with mud-bricks, plastered afterwards on both sides 
and lined on the inside with concrete to the height of 4 feet. The 
walls enclosing open yard were constructed with lime-concrete 
and plastered afterwards on both sides. Height ©f these walls 
4 feet 6 inches and thickness 9". The styes were supplied with 
adequate troughs made with concrete for feeding and watering. 
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Specification :— 

60 cart loads gravel @ 35. per load .. 
80 bags cement 25. 6p. per bag 
3,000 okes lime 13 paras per oke 
1,000 okes gypsum (n\ 6 paras per oke .. 
3,000 corrugated tiles (nl 205. per thousand 
4,000 mud-bricks ([C. 105. per thousand .. 
10 pieces reed-mattings @ 45. each .. 
Timber 
Wages 
Sundries 

Total .. 





^ H -a ^ if "l\ "*■ 

SeCTlON A-A 


£ 5. p, 

9 0 0 
10 13 3 
5 8 3 
- 16 6 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 
2 0 0 
18 0 0 
24 0 0 
2 16 


£77 0 0 




Lambing pons covered; (*) Covered yard ; (’) Open yard; {*) Milking pen. 
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9. Plan and Cost of Erection of Sheep Mandra at Central Experimental 
Farmy Morphou, in 1936. 

Cost:— Accommodation for 80 Sheep. 

Description:— 

Building of wall of lambing pons and covered yard made with 
mud-bricks, plastered afterwards and lined inside with concrete 
to the height of 4 feet. Walls enclosing open yard made with 
lime-concrete, plastered on both sides. Height of these walls 
6 feet 6 inches and thickness 9 inches. All floor made with 
lime-concrete rough 3 inches thick. The mandra is supplied 
with adequate mangers made with concrete and wooden racks 
for feeding. Also with irrigation troughs made with concrete. 


Specification :— £ s. p. 

120 cart loads gravel @ 35. per load .. .. .. 18 0 0 

6,000 okes lime @ 13 para>s per oke .. .. .. 9 0 5 

120 bags cement @ 25. 6p. per bag .. .. .. 16 0 0 

4,000 corrugated tiles @ 205. per thousand .. .. 4 0 0 

3,000 mud-bricks @ IO 5 . per thousand .. .. .. 1 10 0 

6 pieces reed-mattings @ 65 . each .. .. .. 1 10 0 

Timber . 15 0 0 

Wages .. .. .. .. .. .. 40 0 0 

Sundries .. .. .. .. .. .. 500 


Total.£110 0 6 

10. Cost of Construction of one Poultnj House and Enclosures. 

(a) Poultry House: 

Size 12' X 8 X 7 Avcontmodathon 

far 60 birds 



£ 

5 . 

?>• 

Timber .. 

8 

7 

1 

6 okes nails @ 6p. per oke 

- 

4 

0 

14 bolts with nuts @ 2\p. each .. 

_ 

3 

8 

12 bolts with nuts @ 2p. each 

- 

2 

6 

8 bolts with nuts @ 1 Jp. each .. 

- 

1 

1 

28 bolts with nuts @ \p. each 

- 

1 

5 

14 washers .. 

- 

- 

2 

9 pics wire net @ 6\p. 

- 

5 

4J- 

4 locks @ 6p. 

- 

2 

6“ 

5 gallons soUgnum @ 65 . 4|p. 

1 

12 

41 

24 yards water-proof paper @ 6p. 

- 

16 

0 

Wages 1 man for 12 days (d) 35. 

1 

16 

0 


[b) Enclosure: -13 13 2 

Size of yard 78'x68' divided into two 

halves and fenced with wire net 6' high. £ 5 . p, 

24 wooden posts 9'x3"x3" (d\ I 5 . 4|p. .. 1 16 0 

120 yards wire net @ iSp. .. .. .. 3 6 6 

Gates ,. .. .. .. .. -60 

Wages 8 men @25. .. .. .. - 16 0 

-- 6 4 6 


Total 


.. • £19 17 8 
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10. Miscellaneous Costs and Prices. 

The following costs, referring to various operations necessitating the 
working together of a gang and/or the utilization of a machine, have been 
calculated at the Central Experimental Farm at various times. 

(а) Cotton ginning. 

Platts ” double roller gin with 4 feet knife powered by a 3 h.p. 
Lister engine running on paraffin. One man is needed for the whole 
time to look after the engine and feed the seed cotton. 

Cost per oke of lint .. .. .. .. .. \\p. 

(N,B ,—Contract price in large ginneries is only 1 Jp. per oke of lint.) 

(б) Baling straw in a hand press inclusive of struts and wire. 

Cost per bale of KK) okes .. . . .. .. 4Jp. 

(This cost can be reduced by the use of a horse baler. Also, if the 
wire and struts are kept from year to year and re-used, the cost is reduced 
to \\p. per bale.) 

(c) Fencing. The costs of fencing with imported iron material #and 
local wooden posts arc given below. These costs ar^ much larger if the 
boundary of the land is uneven. 

Detailed Statement of Cost per thousand feet of Fencing. 


(a) With Iron Material. 

(5 strands of wire, 3 barb and 2 plain.) £ s. p. 

2 straining pillars 8'X 2" X 2" with stays complete 3 10 0 

37 angle standards 8'x2"x2" with tee plates at 3.*?. 5 11 0 

111 galvanized steel droppers 5'x l"x 1" at l5. .. 5 110 

1,000 yards barb wire at 20.9. per reel of 600 yards .. 113 3 

666 yards galvanized i)lain wire at 155. per reel of 

600 yards .. .. .. .. .. .. ~ 16 4^ 

10 winders at 45 . each .. .. .. .. .. 200 

740 pin clips .. .. .. .. .. .. - 13 0 

5 cart loads gravel @ 4t\p. per load.. .. .. - 2 4^ 

4 bags cement (40 okes in a bag) at 23p. each .. “• 10 2 

Wages : Gang of 4 men for 4 days at 85 . per day .. 112 0 


Total.£22 0 2 


Cost per running foot 4 piastres approximately. 

(b) With wooden posts. 

(5 strands of vdre, 3 barb and 2 plain.) 

Ill wooden posts 8' x 3"" X 3'' at I5. 2p. each .. 

18 wooden posts 8' x 3" x 3" as stays (2 every 100 feet) 
at I 5 . 2p. each 

1,000 yards barb wire at 205. per reel of 600 yards 
666 yards plain galvanized wire at 155. per reel of 
600 yards .. 

740 pin clips at 8 p. per oke (200 in an oke) 

Tar. 

15 cartloads gravel @ 4Jp. per load 
12 bags cement (40 okes to a bag) at 23p. 

Wages : Gang of 4 men for 10 days at 85 . per day 


£16 14 1 


£ 5 . p. 
6 15 6 


2 0 
13 3 


- 16 4J 
-^3 3 

- 5 0 

- 7 4i 
1 10 6 
4 0 0 


Total 
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Goat per running foot 3 piastres approximately. 

The following prices of various items, April, 1939, are given as a guide 
to the general cost of materials used in farming. 

Cost of various items essential to farming (1939 April). 
Manure : Sheep 8-20 p. per load (bag of 4 kilos) at place of delivery. 
Goat 8-9 „ „ ,, 

Cow 4J-6 „ 

Fertilizers : Sulphate of ammonia 
Nitrate of soda .. 

Nitrochalk 
Superphosphate 
Sulphate of potash 
Oil fuel and lubricants : Petrol 
Kerosene 
Diesel oil.. 

Germ oil H ” .. 

V.P. Petter oil .. 

Feeding Stuffs: Barley 
Oats 

Ground carobs ., 

Bran 


205. i^er bag of 100 kilograms. 

19,9. per bag of 100 kilograms. 

195. 4ip. per bag of 100 kilograms. 
75 . 3p. per bag of 100 kilograms. 
205. 

Is. 2p. per tin of 4 Imperial gallons. 
4J piastres per gallon. 

4J piastres per gallon. 

8 | piastres per kilogram 
61 piastres per kilogram. 

25. per kile. 

l5. 6 piastres per kile. 

piastres per oke. 

IJ piastres per oke 


(to be continued in next issue.) 

Weights and Measuheh. 

Cyprus Weights and Measures in common use and their equivalents in Imperial 
Weights and Measures. 


2 pints — 

2 4/.5 quarts — 

4 quarts -= 

5 gallons - - 

t) quarts 
l(i kouzas 


Capacity. 

1 quart 
1 Cyprus litre 
1 gallon 

1 kil4 ~ 1 English 
bushel (very nearly) 
1 kouza I Liquid 
1 load 1 measure. 


Wf'ifjht. 

400 drams = 1 oke 

1 4/5 okes 1 Cyprus litro 
44 okes — 1 kantar 

180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantur 

800 okes 1 Ton 

100 ,, (aprox.)— 1 Camel load (straw) 
50 „ (aprox.) == 1 Cart load of manuro. 


Length. 

— 1 foot 
1 pic 

— 1 yard 
-= 1 chain 

— - 1 mde. 


12 inches 

2 feet 

3 feet or 
U pics 

33 pics 
2,040 pics 

Land Measure. 

1 tlouuin = 00 pica or 40 yds. square 
14,400 square f i. — 40/121 of an aero 
3,02.'5 donums — 1 ac'ro 
1,030 donums— 1 square inil«‘ 

Farmer’s don. (irregular) — about 1 A don. 

Currency. 

40 jjaras — 1 piastre 

1 piastre =1^ pence (English) 

0 piastres = 1 shilling 

20 shillings — 1 pound (based on tho 

£ sterling). 


The Use of a Baler in Hay-Making. 

The baling of hay and, to a lesser extent, straw, is gaining in 
popularity with farmers in many countries every year. 

Numerous makes of baler are now on the market, some stationary and 
others that can be drawn by a tractor to handle a crop in the field. Some 
balers are of the press type and others of tho “ ram ” t3^e, but the result 
is similar in that a close packed, convenient sized bale is obtained which 
can be easily transported and stacked. 

In baling hay it has been found, in England, that a crop can usually be 
baled slightly sooner than it can be stacked, that is with a slightly higher 
moisture content, but heating will occur if the moisture dontent is over 
18% though not necessarily causing damage or moulding to the hay.* 


♦ Vide “Jour. Min. Agric.” XLV, No. 4, July, 1938. 
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In baling dry straw no such heating occurs, and it is an extremely 
economical and convenient way of storing straw, since there is little loss 
in transport or handling. Chaffed straw, as is produced on the threshing* 
floors in Cyprus can be baled, but the bales are less efficient and are liable 
to break in handling if roughly treated. 

A McCormick Deering one-horse baler has recently been purchased 
for the Government Stock Farm and has been used to bale hay and both 
long and chaffed straw with success. It can bale 6-8 tons in a 10-hour day, 
the bales being approximately 36" X IS'' X 14"'. Three persons are all that is 
necessary to work it, two feeding and one tying and removing the bales. 

It is hoped that it will be possible to introduce more such balers for 
use in dealing with straw in certain areas. 



Baling hay at the Qovemment Stock TMVl. 
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Lysi Agricultural Show* 

The Department of Agriculture in co-operation with the Lysi Village 
Authorities and the Lysi Agricultural Club will hold a show of 
Agricultural Produce and Livestock at Lysi village on the 8th September, 
1939. 


The following is a list of the classes, 

prize money and conditions of 

entry :— 

Glass. Description. 

Agricultural Produce 

Minimum 
quantity to 
be entered. 

Prize, Money 

ist 2nd Zrd 

8. 8. 8. 


Total. 

£ .V. 

V‘ 

1. Wheat (Kyperounda) 

1 kile 

10 

5 

— 


- 

15 

0 

2. Wheat (Psatlias) .. 

,, 

10 

5 

— 


- 

15 

0 

3. Wheat (Paphitico) .. 

>> 

10 

5 

— 


- 

15 

0 

4. Wheat (B.X.T.P.I.) 


10 

5 

— 


- 

15 

0 

5. Parley 

yy 

8 

4 

— 


-- 

12 

0 

0. Linseed 

2 okes 

4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

7. Sesame 

,, 

4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

8, Cotton lint .. 

9 9 

6 

4 

— 


- 

10 

0 

9. Tobacco (yellow leaf. 

in strings).. 


0 

4 

— 

.. 

- 

10 

0 

10. Cumin 

2 okes 

4 

2 

— 


“ 

6 

0 

11. Broad beans 


4 

2 

— 


- 

0 

0 

12. Haricot beans 

>> 

6 

4 

— 


- 

10 

0 

13. Cow peas 


4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

14. Lentils 


4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

15. Louvana 

}> 

4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

16. Potatoes 

a 

8 

4 

— 


- 

12 

0 

17. Vegetables (collection 
of not more than 

6 varieties) 


6 

4 

— 


- 

10 

0 

18. Grapes (table) 

2 okes 

8 

4 

— 


- 

12 

0 

19. Grapes (local) 

>j 

6 

4 

— 


- 

10 

0 

20. Sultanas 

>> 

6 

4 

— 


- 

10 

0 

21. Figs (fresh or dried) 

>> 

6 

4 

— 


“ 

10 

0 

22 . Almonds (soft shelled) 

tt 

4 

2 

— 


“ 

6 

0 

23. Almonds (hard 

shelled) .. 

fi 

4 

2 

— 


— 

6 

0 

24. Olives (green) 

>> 

4 

2 

— 


— 

6 

0 

25. Olives (black) 

ft 

4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

26. Olive-oil 


4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

27. Honey 


4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

28. Eggs. 

1 dozen 

4 

2 

— 



6 

0 

29. Butter 

1 oke 

4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

30. Halloumi .. 

2 okes 

4 

2 

— 


- 

6 

0 

31. Cheese 


6 

4 

— 


-- 

10 

0 
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Class. Description. 

lAvestock : 

Drize Money 

Ist 2nd Srd 

S. S. 8. 

£ 

Total, 

8. 

p- 

32. Stallion8(licensed) 2 1 years & over 

30 

20 

10 

.. 3 

0 

0 

33. Colts, under 2^ years 

20 

12 

8 

.. 2 

0 

0 

34. Mares with foals at foot 

30 

20 

10 

.. 3 

0 

0 

35. Mares (not entered in class 34) 

20 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

36. Fillies, under 2\ years 

20 

12 

8 

.. 2 

0 

0 

37. Mules, 2J years and over 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

38. Mules, under 2i years 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

39. Jack donkeys, years and over 

20 

12 

8 

.. 2 

0 

0 

40. Jack donkeys, under years .. 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

41. Sho-donkeys,. 21 years and over 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

42. She-donkeys, under 2\ years .. 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

43. Single horse mare, gelding, mule 
or donkey in cart 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

44, Pair of mules in cart 

20 

12 

8 

.. 2 

0 

0 

45. Bulls, under 2 years (not more 
than 2 permanent incisor teeth) 

15 

10 ^ 

5 

.. 1 

0 

10 

0 

46, Heifers, under 2 years (not more 
than 2 pcrniant^nt incisor teeth) 

15 

10 

5 

.. 1 

10 

0 

47. Cows, over 2 years 

20 

12 

8 

2 

0 

0 

48. Milch cows (any breed).. 

20 

10 

— 

.! 1 

10 

0 

49. Team of plough oxcai .. 

20 

12 

8 

. . 2 

0 

0 

50. Tethered she-goat 

10 

6 

4 

.. I 

0 

0 

51. Tethered she-kid 

10 

6 

4 

.. 1 

0 

0 

52. Sheep (1 ram, 3 ewes) .. 

10 

6 

4 

.. 1 

0 

0 

53. Pen of native brt'ed poultry 
(1 cock, 3 hens) 

6 

4 

_ 

_ 

10 

0 

54. Pen of Cross-bred or K.l.R. 
poultry (1 cock, 3 hens) 

() 

4 

_ 


10 

0 

55. Best poultry house in Lysi village^ 

10 

(> 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Conditions. 

Total . 


. . £52 

2 

0 


All classes, excej)t class 55, are open to I’arnr.Ts and livivstock owners 
ill Famagusta District and the villages of Arsos, Treniethousha, Melousha, 
Xylotymbou, Pergamos and Athienoii in Larna ;a District. 

Entries for each class except class 55 must be made at the office of the 
Secretary on the Showground as follows :— 

Entries for classes 1 to 31 before (» p.m. on tht' 7th September, 1939. 

Entries for classes 32 to 54 before 9 a.m. on the 8th September, 1939. 

Entries for class 55 must be made to the Secretary, Lysi Agricultural 
Club, before 6 p.m. on the 1st September, 1939. 

The agricultural produce exhibits will be shown in the school-rooms. 
This section of the show will be closed to the public during the judging 
of exhibits. 

All produce exhibits and livestock will be judged by Committees 
appointed by the Agricultural Show Committee whose decision shall be final. 

All prize winners in classes 32 to 54 are required to leave their animals 
in the special enclosures provided in the showyard. 

No entries in classes 1 to 31 and no prize winners in classes 32-54 will be 
allowed to leave the showyard until the parade and prize-winning animals 
which will be held in the showring before the distribution of the prizes. 

Applications for entries should be made to the Agricultural Officer, 
Famagusta, or the Secretary, Lyai Agricultural Club. 
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Some interesting Flowering Plants cultivated in Cyprus. 

By a. I. Syngrassides. 

BTGNONIAS. 

The generic name “ Bignonia ” derives its origin from the Abbe 
Jean Paul Bignon, 1662-1743, who was a Court Librarian to Ijouis XIV. 

These plants were probably introduced to Cyprus early in the present 
century and the profusion and beauty of their flowers make them 
conspicuous and interesting. They are becoming more and more popular 
from year to year and seem to like our moderate climate because they 
all look happy and flower exceptionally well. 

The few bignonias which grow now in C^j^rus are classified by botanists 
under various generic names according to their detailed morphological 
stru(*ture. The five different species cultivated in (\yprus are 

(1) The yellow climbing bignonia Bignonia ungnis-cali, Linn. 

(2) The 3’ellow shrub or tree bignonia Tecowa stnns^ Juss. 

(3) The red or scarlet bignonia Tecomaria ca/.pnf^is, Spach. 

(4) The creeping bignonia Carnpsis radiains, Seem. 

(o) The white or jasmine bignonia Pandorea jasminoides Schumann. 

These bignonias set little or no fi'rtikj sec'd in Cyprus so that 
propagation is usually effected by means of layers or cuttings. 

A cutting is a gardener’s term for a piece of stem, root, rootstock or 
leaf, according to circumstances, which, if cut off and planted uihUt 
suitable weather and soil conditions, will form new roots and buds, 
reproducing the parent plant. The word cutting when employed in a 
narrow sense refers rather to parts of the stem, because a part or the 
whole of the leaf, when so used, is called leaf-cutting and a piece of root 
or rootstock is called a root-cutting. 

A layer is a stem that is made to strike while still attached to the 
parent plant. Layering is usually practised only with those plants which 
do not root readily from cuttings. The proper conditions, of moisture, 
temperature and food supply seem to stimulate the multiplying cells 
ill the cambium zone and they force their way through the bark, and if 
favourable soil contact is secured, supporting roots are soon developed. 
The different methods of layering are matters of detail adapted to the 
varying plants to be dealt with. Normally branches are (jhosen of rather 
young wood, which can easily be brought under the soil and which when 
rooted, can be removed without damage to the mother plant. The most 
favourable season for preparing layers is usually the spring, the time of 
most rapid cell-growth. To prepare a layer, a suitable branch is bent 
down to the ground and held in place by a forked pin—made either of 
wood or iron—so that a part of it is covered by 2 or 3 inches of rich earth, 
the end being bent to an upright position and fastened to a stake. 

The bend and consequent rupture of the bark may be all that is needed 
to obstruct the movement of food-material and cause the development 
of roots at this point. If not, a tongue may be cut not deeper than one- 
third the thickness of the branch from below upwards, and near a bud or 
node. A good practice with thick, hard-barked species is the ringing of bark. 

Once the layers have been prepared in the proper way a cut on the 
side of the mother plant and just above the soil is made so that by the 
time the layer is well rooked it should only be attached ^"c^y slightly to 
the mother plant. This cut tends to force the multiplying cells to root 
mor© quickly than otherwise, 
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Some notes on the specific morphology, habit, cultivation, propagation, 
etc., follow under the latin name of each of the above bignonias : 

(1) Bignonia unguia-cMi, Linn (synonym Bignonia Tweediana, 
Lindl.)—^Tho specific name “ unguis ” means claws and refers to the 
3-parted claw-Uke tendrils. 

It is a climber of Tropical America with a woody stem and lianas 
which may reach a considerable height if they find a good support. It 
climbs very easily with its clawed tendrils which hook themselves on any 
description of wall or tree and its branches which are strong and flexible 
produce numerous aerial roots which attach themselves &*mly to any 
support. 

Description. 

It is an eviTgreen plant with an attractive shiny green foliage-. The 
k^aflets are arranged in one pair and are cordate lanceolate and pointed, 
sometimes 3 inches long or less, with 3-parted claw-like tendrils. The 
flowers are trumpet-shaped about 2 inches long and 2-4 inches across \;^th 
a clear, bright yellow tube and with the upper surface of the limb orange- 
yellow, the throat of the tube is marked with oran^ lines. The seed 
pods are 1-2 feet long and just more than one-quarter of an inch broad, 
green at first turning to dark-brown or black when mature. The seeds 
are surrounded with a very thin scale and when the pods dehisce they are 
shed out and are so light than can be blown away by the wind to a good 
distance. 

Cultivation. 

It stands little frost and preferably is grown against walls facing 
south or south-east. It is not apparently particular to soil conditions 
but it would prefer a good, deep and rich loam. The water basin of the 
plant is hoed and watered whenever necessary, adding to it some nutrients 
consisting of organic and chemical fertilizers and this should be repeated 
every 2-3 years if possibh'. 

It requires no pruning unless the grower desires to do so ; under these 
circumstances the lianas are trained so as to allow a free circulation of air 
among the branches for the purpose of ripening the wood, as upon this 
depends the abundance of good flowers. All superfluous branches and 
weak shoots are removed before the growing season begins and all the 
branches should be shortened from LJ to 3 feet according to their strength, 
this will throw the energy of the plant into the lateral buds which will 
produce the flowering branches. The flowers begin to appear in spring 
and are over early in autumn. The long pods are formed when the flowers 
are over and mature in winter. When they are still green the whole 
plant has the appearance of an enormous kidney bean plant almost 
covered with pods. 

The yellow climbing bignonia is very useful for covering old walls, 
dry trees or for improving ugly-looking sites ; if planted however against 
house walls it provides a nice and attractive green appearance. 

Propagation. 

Fertile seed may be sown in well prepared beds, wooden boxes, pans 
or pots, either in the open or in a green-house, provided this is available, 
or in beds covered with wooden trames topped with glass panes. The 
sowing is done soon after the seed is mature and preferably just after 
the cold weather and frosts are over. 
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The cuttings are obtained in autumn or early winter, before severe 
frost, and either stored in a cool place, covered with moss or fresh earth 
to prevent drying, or immediately made into cuttings. These cuttings 
are usually 6 inches or longer and should contain at least two buds. It is 
not necessary to cut to a bud at the base, but the upper cut should be 
made just over one. The cuttings should be obtained from the current 
year’s growth. They arc planted with a dibble, in pure sand on the top 
and a layer of potting soil is placed under the sand, so that the new plants 
may have something to feed on and not need to be potted so soon after 
rooting; if this is done good drainage is indispensable. After the cuttings 
have rooted they can be removed and transplanted in pots, in case they 
have made a big growth they are cut back to 2 or 3 inches. 

Under normal conditions layers should strike in 2 or 4 months, aft(*r 
rooting they can be removed from the old plants and can be treated in 
the same way as the rooted cuttings. 

(2) Tecoma atans, Juss. (Stenolobium stans, 8eem.) Yellow Elder, 
locally known as Yellow Bignonia.—^The generic name is abridged from 
the Mexican name “ Tecomaxochilt The specific name “ stans ” means 
“ standing,” “ erect ” or “ upright ” and refers again to the upright 
habit of this exquisite plant. The yellow older is a native of the West 
Indies and South America. 

Descrii^ion. 

It is an upright shrub reaching a height of 15 feet or more. The 
leaves are odd-pinnate, with 5-11 leaflets which are serrate, glabrous 
2-5 inches long and J inches broad. The flowers are arranged in large 
terminal racemes or panicles. The corolla is funnel-shaped, of a rich 
sulphur yellow colour, 14 inches long. The anthers are pubescent, the 
e&lyx with 5 short teeth. It commences to flower in September and a 
succession of flowers continues till December. 

Cultivation. 

The yellow elder grows exceedingly well and attains an immense 
size if grown on a sandy-clayish loam, especially if regularly fertilized 
and mulched. It is the glory of the garden in autumn when it is covered 
with its large fragrant flowers. Owing to its rapid growth and dense 
foliage which covers it from the ground, the yellow elder is highly valued 
as screen for unsightly fences and buildings. In landscape gardening 
it is very valuable and gives excellent effect if planted in a group and 
rounded by Tecomaria capensis (the red or scarlet bignonia) or the red 
oleander. 

Propagation. 

Cuttings are not very successful in the case of the yellow elder and it is 
more convenient and safer to prepare layers. In the case of this plant 
layers can be prepared in two ways: either by bending and earthing up 
low branches leaving outside the soil the top of the branch or by using 
the aerial layering system. In the case of aerial layering a tin, cut in 
two equal parts and leaving a hole at the bottom, not much bigger than 
the thickness of the branch, is employed. The branch to be made into an 
aerial layer should be staved fiiraly and the tin should be supported. 
Whatever method of layering is employed the principle is the same 
that already described under the yellow bignonia. 
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(3) Tecomaria capensia, Spach. Scarlet or Red Bignoma. 
“ Tecomaria ’’ is derived from “ Tccoma,” the specific name capensis 
means “ of the Cape ” (of Good Hope). 

DESCRimON. 

It is a half-climbing or nearly upright shrub reaching a height of 5-10 ft. 
branching abundantly from the soil level. The lateral branches are 
practically never straight but bend downwards. Its leaves arc odd pinnate 
with 7-9 leaflets, broadly oval to ovatcs acute serrate, glabrous, from 
J to 2 idles long. Its leaves are always borne on pedunculate terminal 
racemes ; the coralla is tubular and curved, with a 4-partit(^ spreading limb, 
the upper lip emarginate, orange-red to scarlet, almost 2 inches long. 
The calyx is 5-toothed. 

Cultivation. 

The cape honeysuckle requires also some sort of good and rich loam, 
avoiding always chalky and W(*t soils, otherwise its green and attractive 
foliage is discoloured and it has the appearance of a plant suffering from 
chlorosis. Waterings and hoeings are (vssential and the addition of 
organic nutrients to the soil makes the plant keep on flowering practically 
all the year round. It is an essential plant in landscape gardening 
especially if grown und(T a yellow banksian rose. 

It can cither be trained on trellises or become a n^stricted climber, 
but it does better if trained to a bush. If several plants are put together 
at a distance' of f>-l() feet apart they will soon make a whole-year flowering 
hedge. The hanclsonui folifigc' ami scark't flowers in rather dense clusters 
make this excellent bloomer an indispensable plant to (5V(Ty flower garden, 

rRor.\GATiON. 

The red bignonia rarely sets any seed under our climatic conditions 
but it can easily be propagated (‘ith(»r by cuttings or by layers. As 
the habit of th('> plant is to branch from the soil level such layering is 
made very easy and in fact those branches touching the soil should only be 
covered with some soil and flooded with water. Those branches strike 
very easily and in a comparatively short time forming an excellent 
material for propagation. 

The green tips of the shoots may also root easily if properly treated 
in a propagating box or sand. 

(4) Gampsls radicans, Seem., (Tecomxi rad>icans,Jum., Bignonia radicans, 
Linn.) (Trumpet-creeper. Trumpet-vine, Trumpet-honeysuckle) known 
locally as the creeping bignonia.—^The generic name “ Campsis ” means 
curve, referring to the curved stamens; “ radicans means rooting 
referring to the creeping habit of the plant. 

Description. 

It is a high-climbing deciduous shrub, clinging with rootlets which are 
produced abundantl}^ on each branch. The leaves are odd-pinnate 
bearing 9-11 leaflets which are oval to ovate-oblong, accuminate, serrate, 
dark-green above, pale and pubescent beneath, at least along the midrib, 
1^-2J inches long. The flowers are arranged in terminal racemes. 
The corolla is tubular-fuimel-formed, about 3 inches long, with 5 spreading 
lobes, usually orange with a scarlet limb, the tube being almost thrice 
as long as the short toothed calyx. The flowers appear from July till 
Septembw. 
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Cultivation. 

The trumpet-creeper requires rather rich, moist soils and sunny 
positions. It is particularly adapted for covering walls and rocks, as 
it climbs with aerial rootlets and clings firmly to its support. It does 
best if planted from the start in rich soil; and in addition it would give 
excellent results if fertilized at least once a year. It prefers a fertilizer 
rich in nitrogen and a heavy mulch will also prove very beneficial. It 
may be grown on posts and tall stumps or on any disliked tree, or may be 
left to creep and cover a bed. 

Propagation. 

It can be propagated by creeiung branches which can be cut down 
to one foot. No special treatment of the cuttings is required because 
aerial roots are produced abundantly and the cuttings obtained should 
bear such roots. These rooted cuttings can be planted either in pots or 
directly at their permanent place. 

(5) Pandoreu iasminoides, Schumann. (Tecmna jamiinoidefi Lindl. 
Bignonia jasminoides, Hort.) known as the “ Bower Plant of Australia, 
locally known as the “ Jasmine Bignonia —The generic name 
“ Pandorea refcr.s to “ Pandora, ’’ a Gn^ek mythological name, the 
specific name “ jasminoides ” refers to “ jasmines ” owing to the 
appearance of the plant. 

Description. 

It is an evergreen climbing shrub without tendrils or roots. The 
leaves are odd-pinnate with 5-9 leaflets almost sessile, ovate to lanceolate, 
acuminate, but bluntly pointed, entire glabrous, from 1-2 inches long. 
The panicles are rather few-flowered usually 1-2 flowers opening at a time 
on each inflorescence. The corolla is funnel-formed, campanulate with 
a five-lobed limb with crenate lobes, of a white colour, sometimes suffused 
with pink, usually rosy pink in the throat, 1.1 -2 inches long. The calyx 
is small with 5 lobes. It flowers from August to December but sets no 
seeds. 

Cultivation. 

This Pandorea is a vigorous-growing vine or hana with handsome 
evergreen foliage and beautiful white or pink rather large flowers. It 
can be grown against walls or on trellises anti can stand a few degrees of 
frost. It requires rich sandy-clay is h loams enriched with good organic 
manure and a nitrogenous fertilizer. It prefers sunny positions and 
it should preferably be planted in spots protected from cold, strong or 
violent winds. On rich and liberally fertilized soil it grows very quickly 
and it is worthy of cultivation for its dark-green glossy foliage alone. 
It should, however, bo well taken care of and watered during the dry 
spring, summer and autumn months. 

Propagation. 

It can be propagated either by green-wood cuttings—if a glass-box 
is used—or by layers. In the case of green-wood cuttings, green tips 
are selected and placed in a propagating box with sand, and they should 
root in two months’ time at least. After rooting they may be removed in 
pots or they can be planted out at once. 
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Diseases and Pests. 

No fungus disease has so far, at any rate, been recorded on the above 
described plants. 

One of the chief insects attacking bignonias is the black and green 
aphid. This kind of pest can be combated quite easily by using soft 
or ordinary washing soap mixed with nicotine. Nicotine, an extract of 
tobacco, is widely used as a contact spray and the soft soap helps to 
liberate the nicotine and acts as a spreader. 

The following formula of nicotine sulphate and soft soap is used by 
the Department of Agriculture, for spraying against Aphids. To prepare 
nicotine sulphate spray, about 25 drams of soap is dissolved in 10 okes 
of water, soft soap being easier to dissolve though ordinary hard soaj) 
of good quality can be used. This can more easily be dissolved if hot 
water is used. To the 10 okes of soap and water J fluid ounce or 5 drams 
of nicotine sulphate is added and well mixed, and the spraying should 
then be done without undue delay. 

When spraying it is necessary for all insects to be wetted wifh^the 
spray, otherwise they will not be affected and care must be taken ttj 
spray the undersides of the leaves and into rollcd-up leaves where the 
insects are to be found. 

Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary op Observations at Representative Stations. 


MARCH, 1930. 

Shade temperature Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

— w 

! ct 0) 

C CO 2 

« c 

ci 

0? 

C ^ 

«4-i 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

h| 

. 

OB B 


jr 4::; c 

Date 

wh 

snow 

Nicosia District : 
Nicosia . 

t)3.0:3 

44.06 

1.92 

11 

0.49 

0.86 


Atbalass.a . 

— 

— 

1.75 

6 

0.44 

0.89 


Morph on . 

Maknaeras. 

(33.(57 

44.90 

2.3G 

9 

0.45 

0.77 


- 

- „ 

7.22 

6 

2.80 

2.06 

_ 

Famagusta District: 






Famagusta. 

(55.48 

44.HI 

2.40 

12 

0.54 

0.87 

_ 

Akhyritou . 

G3.71 

4.3.19 

2.0H 

8 

0.52 

(1.91 


Rizokarpnso 

— 

— 

:5.8H 

10 

0.80 

1.29 


Lefkonilco .' 

— 

— 

1.41 

5 

0.45 

0.94 

_ 

Larnaca District : [ 






Lamaca .> 

()1.77 

44.40 

4.45 

10 

0.70 

1.31 


Lef kara . | 

1 

— 

5.22 

13 

1.00 

1.67 


Limajisol District : 







Limassol . 

(54.23 

45.42 

.3.91 

13 

0.62 

1.46 

2.76 

_ 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

7,36 

12 

1.95 

_ 

Trikoukkia. 

46.29 

32.17 

8.93 

14 

1.80 

3.59 

2^,23 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

6.20 

10 

1.06 

1.39 


Pathos District: 
Paphos . 

65.77 

48.71 

4.38 

13 

1.15 

1.53 1 


Polis... .j 

— 

— 

3.79 

12 

0.90 

1.75 { 

_ 

Kyrenia District : 
Kyrenia . 






66.17 

: 49.12 

i 

.3.34 

10 

0.75 

1.52 

1 


Note .—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 
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APRIL, 1939. 


iSSliade temperature! 


District 1 Mean 

iind otsLwion _ 



Maxim. 

Minim. 

Nicosia District: 



Nicosia . 

77.()() 

51.07 

Athalassa . 

— 

— 

Morphon . 

74.‘2H 

4K.20 

Maktunras. 


- 

Famagusta f district : 



Famagusta. 

7r).;i:i 

.5-2.20 

Akhyritou. 

71.ho 

4‘MM) 

Kizokarpaso 

— 

— 

Lefkoiiiko. 

- 

— 

Laruaca District : 



Lariiaca 

T,VMi 

50.40 

Tjefkara . 

1 — 

. 

Limassol District: 

1 


Limassol 

75.57 

5t).77 

Saittas . 



Trikoukkia... 

: (V2.75 

40.44 

Alcklitora ... 

1 — 

— 

Paphos District: 

1 


Paphos . 

1 r)(3.40 

5:1.00 

Polis... 

1 —- 

— 

Kyrenia District: 



Kyreiiia . 

1 70 (iO 

5.4.15 


Rainfall 


Total 

inches 

Ao. of 
days 
ram 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

Dates oUj 
which 
snow fell 

o.o:i 

1 

0.03 

O.GO 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0.81 

_ 

f* 

99 

99 

0.40 

— 



f9 

1.01 

— 

0.(>8 

1 

0.08 

0.40 


0.00 

1 

0.00 

0.52 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0.55 

— 


99 


0.02 

-- 


9 9 

99 

0.74 


9f 

99 

99 

l.OG 


0.10 

2 

0.13 

0.72 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

1.58 

— 

,, 

)> 

99 

2.18 

— 

>* 

99 

99 

0.08 

— 


99 


0.81 

_ 


99 

99 

0.01 

— 

»» 

99 

99 

0.87 

— 


MAY, 1939. 


Nicosia District: 








N icosia . 

87.07 

50.45 


— 

— 

0.91 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 



— 

— 

0.85 

—. 

Morphon, F.F.F. ... 
Makna3ras. 

,s:!.r,4 

5i).87 

- 

- - 

— 

0.37 

— 




— 

— 

0.65 

— 

Famagusta District: 






0..32 


Famagusta. 

86.00 

60.35 




— 

Akhyritou. 

85.:32 

.57.87 

— 

— 


0.25 

— 

Rizokarpaso 

— 

— 


-- 

— 

0.62 

-- 

Tjefkoniko. 

Larnaca District: 


— 


— 


1.07 

0.32 


Larnaca 

83.30 

5r).30 

0.05 

1 

0.05 

— 

Lefkara 

Limassol District : 

1 — 


— 


— 

0.21 

0.26 


Limassol . 

83.74 

58 77 

0.07 

1 

0.07 1 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

1.16 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

74.51 

52.77 

— 

1 - 

-- 

1.35 

— 

Alekhtora. 

Paphos District: 

i 

61.23 

1 — 

— 

— 

0.40 

0.31 

0.53 

i — 

Paphos . 

Polis... 

Kurenia District: 
Ryrenia . 

: 7310 


- 

— 



0.57 

1 77.:10 

61.26 

_ 

_' 

_."T_ 

i __ 


_Compiled from returns furaished by Public Works Department. 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters E., G. or T. after each 
title. 


Bulletins. 

Industrial Series : 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyprus.” By M.T.Dawo, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—“The Tanning Industry.” By M. T. Dawe,O.B.E., F.L.S. E, 
Horticultural Series: 

No. 1.—“ Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine. 

with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cyprus.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. ^ 

No. 2.—‘‘ Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.” By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.Sc. (.Agr.) 
(7. T, 

The above two scries are now combined and the following have been 
published ;— 

No. 3.—“ Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.” By A. Pitcairn. 
E., G, db T, 

No. 4.—“ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.” E, 
Entomological Series : 

' No. 1.—“ Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.” 

By Ch. G, Pelaghias, T.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.), (also 
Corrigendum), E. 

No. 2.—“ A Survey of Olive Pests.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E. ^ G. db T. (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—“Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. G, dh T. 
(E. out of print.) 

No. 4.—“ Iniurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Mycological Series : 

No. 1.—“The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D.I.e. G. db T, {G. out of print.) 

“ A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. Sc. 
Ph.D., D.I.e. E. 

Leaflets. 

No. 1.—“ Petroleum Emulsion.” G (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” G, 

No. 3.—“ Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” G, (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—“ The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G, 

No, 6.—“ Carpocapsa ” G. (Replaced by No. 22.) 
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No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.*’ E., G. ct- T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational Series). 

No. 7.—“ Cultivation of Almond Trees.’* G, (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” O, (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—“ Control Measures for Red Scale of Citrus.” G, (Out of 
print). 

No. 10.—“ Seed Beds.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—“The Collection of Sumach.” G. 

No.*12.—“The Almond Pest ( Enrylomaamygdali^ End.) ” R,,G. T. 

No. 13.—“ Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.” 
G. d: T. (E, out of print.) 

No. 14.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E., O, d T, (Out of print; replaced 
By No. 17). 

No. 15.—“ Warble Flies.” E., G. d: T. {E. out of print.) 

No. 16.—“Downy Mildew of the Vine {Plmmopara viticola)” G. d T, 
(E. out of print.) 

No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E.,G. dh 2\ (Replaces No. 14.) 
No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” G. d: T, 

No. 19.—“ The Profluction of Silage.” E.^ G. d T. (Out of print; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20,—“ Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E, 
(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21.—“ Ceratitis capitala, Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.” 
G. d T. 

No. 22.—“ Pests of the Apple Tree.” i^., G. d T. (Replaces No. 5.) 
No. 23.—” (^trus Wastage.” G. d T. 

No. 24.—“ Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit.” E.^ G. d 2\ 

No. 25.—‘‘The Ox-Warble Fly.” G. d 2\ 


Educational Series : 

No. 1.—“ Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E.^ G. d T. 

No. 2.—“ Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E., G, d T. 
No. 3.—“ Agricultural Calendar.” E., G. d T. 

No. 4.—“ linseed (Liniuni usitalissimum)'" E.,G. d T. 

No. 5,—“ Sesame (Sesamum indicutn).'' E., G. d T. 

No. 6.—“ Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E.,G. d 2\ 

No. 7.—“ Production of Silage.” E.y G. d T, 

No. 8.—“ Sericulture.” G. d T, 

No. 9.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E., G. d T, 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.’ 
E,y Q. d r. 

No. 11.—“ Flax.” E., G, d T. 

No. 12.—“Diseases of Poultry".” E.,G.dT, 

No. 13.—“ Irrigation in Cyprus.” /?., G. d T, 

No. 14.—“ Cereal Crops.” G, d T. 

No. 15.—“ Diseases ot Sheep and Goats.” E.^ G, d T, 

No. 16.—” The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” E,, G. d T, 
No. 17.—“Table Grapes & Raisins.” E,y Q, d T, 

No. 18.—“Diseases of Cattle with Special Reference to Cyprus,’ 
^7., G. d Ty 
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t 

EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal, Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3p. per number, 
or by post 4jo. 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16p. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18 jd. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 

Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions J 12 0 

„ Half page „ - in 0 

„ Quarter page. „ - tS 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2.s*. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4s. For every additional 8 words 6/>. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the 10th of the month of issue. 


The ** Cyprus Agrieultural Journal ’’ is published in March," June 
September and December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the ftuthors, 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 


LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1939. 
Nicosia DtsTBicr. 


Village 


Ovmer'a name 

Reg. No. 

Akaki 

.. 

Michael Th. Rafti 

29 

do. 

.. 

Moisis Michael Tchingi 

203 

do. 

.. 

Marikkoii Yorgi 

24(» 

Argaki 

.. 

Polyvios Theophani 

153 

Astromeritis 

.. 

Christoforos Evangeli 

20 

Kalokhorio 

.. 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 

262 

Lefka 


Ahmet Dopran Salih 

256 

Lymbia 


Andronikos Petri 

32 

do. 


Hcracli.s Lambi 

66 

Morphou 


Vasilis T. Spanos 

18 

do. 

.. 

Andreas Ahapittas 

249 

Nicosia 

.. 

Mehmed Kioutchouk 

304 

Pera 


Yiannis G. Magoii 

194 

Pera Khorio 


Tofis Michael 

294 

Yen 

.. 

Yeoryos Petri 

16 

Yerolakkos 

.. 

Haji Michael Haji Loi 

35 

do. 


Toglis Charalambi 

Larnaoa District. 

22 

Alaminos 


Rifat Jumaa 

260 

do. 

,, 

Salih Jumaa 

64 

Aradhippou 

«. 

Costis Kyriakou 

15 

do. 

.. 

Lefteris Towli 

226 

Athienou 


Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 

96 

do. 


Vasilis M. Phiakou 

159 

do. 

,. 

Nicolas Vassili Phiakou 

276 

Larnaca 

.. 

Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 

* • 

Panayis Theodosi 

Famagusta District. 

106 

Ak an thou 


Yiannis Hambi 

270 

Asha 

,, 

Antonis Michael 

92 

do. 

.. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 

234 

do. 

.. 

Kyriakos Antoni 

239 

do. 

• • 

Apostolou Hj. Zannetou 

274 

do. 

,, 

Eleni Demetri Kounalli 

208 

Ayibs Andronikos .. 

Spyros Yeoryi 

65 

Ayios Elias 


Constantis Stylli 

246 

do. 


Yeorgios Christodoulou 

265 

Ayios Seryios 


Nicolas Yeoryi 

219 

Chatos 


Ahmet Koja Ibrahim 

285 

Ephtakomi 


Kyriakos G. Xydonta 

298 

do. 


Antonis Andrea 

299 

Galatia 


Akil Mustafa Gonie 

54 

Kalopsidha 


Yeoryios Antoniou 

267 

Komi Kehir 


Kyriakos Constant! 

68 

Kopdea 


Christos Hanpi ,,. 

m 
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VtUagn 

Lefkoniko 


Owner's name 

Mehmed Salih 


Reg, No* 
38 

do. 


Christos Haji Symeou 


241 

Lysi 


Minas Ljrsandrou 


80 

do. 


Demetris Topha 


227 

do. 


Yangos M. Katsouris 


301 

Melanagra 


Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Milea 


Sotira Panayi 

Panayis Loizi Haji Rousou 


284 

do. 



296 

Ovgoros 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do. 


Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Avraamis Anastaai 


258 

Peristeronopiyi 


Andreas Louka 


45 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


*13 

Pbrenaros 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rizokarpaso 


Nicolas Chr. Barbotta 


171 

do. 


Pandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

do. 

• • 

Anna Pavlou Matheou 


300 

Soiira 

• • 

Vasilis Demetri 


252 

StyUoB 

• • 

Annezou Nikou 


269 

Ti^omo 

• • 

Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 

• • 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

do. 


Patroclos Kyriakou 


297 

Vaiili 


Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Yenagra 

• • 

Kyriacos Christofi 


206 

Yialousa 

• • 

Christofis Panayi Pitchi 


280 

Anoyira 

• • 

Limassol District. 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangeli 


295 

Ay. Phyla 


Costia P. Silikiotis 


118 

Evdhimou 


Ahmed H. Shukri 


303 

Pakhna 


Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 


Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Pbasoula 


Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Phasouri 


Cyprus-Palestine Plantations, Co. 

302 

Dhrousa 


Paphos District. 

Yiannis Sava 


139 

Khoulou 


Ahmet Eaazim 


289 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 

• • 

126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 


Veli Tselebis 


127 

do. 


Ali Arif Kallikas 


260 

Kelokedhara 


G. Christodoulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 


Mehmed Mulla Osman 


263 

Law 


Yeoryios Ch. EUinaa 


130 

Pano Arodhes 


Harilaos Nioolaou 


136 

dP* 

f • 

Chrysost* Panayiotou 


214 
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ViiUagt 

Owner^a name 


Beg, No 

Peristerona 

Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 

Avroamis Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Constant! 


178 

Tala 

Costis Papa Daniel 
Kyrenia District. 

• • 

286 

Agridliaki 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michaeli 


140 

do. 

Antonia Haji I. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Dimitri 


256 

Ayios Ermo^aos .. 

Efstathios Christ ofi 


160 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Cost is Nicola Spa non 


157 

Bellapais 

Savas K. Dometriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. L^iikaides 


273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


158 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

Laraaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiadcs Constanti 


152 

do. 

Kleanthis St 3 dianou 


287 

Myrtou 

Cleov. St^’lianou 


149 

do. 

Ncophytos Christofi 


293 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demctriou 


232 


Robert J. 


Rob, 


\^th Juney 1939. 


Chief Yetefinary Officer 
Inspector of Horse Breeding, 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

H EADQUARTERS—NICOSIA. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Livestock Officer, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Vatili, Bizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros^ Lefkoniko^ Laruacaj 
Paphos and PoUs, 
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Central Experiment-Farm, Morphott. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morph'ou, should be made to the Superintendent of 
Agriculture, Morphou. 

Saitta Experisiental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should bo addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural adviiic should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery G&rden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, and Officers are stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera, Nisou, 
Morphou, Ijefka, Pyrgos and the Nursery Garden, Nicosia. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove and 
Lysi Nursery Garden. Officers arcs stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, 
Lefkoniko and Trikomo and Tobacco 1 nstruetor at Yialousa. 

Larnaoa District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. C. Miltiadi's, is in charge including 
Larnaca Nursery Garden. An Officer is stationed at Bkarinou. 

Limassol District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. Kyprianides is in charge and an 
Officer is stationed at Agros. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Alonaris, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Elokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos, PoUs and Kelokedhara 
Nursery Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi, 
Kelokedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Troodos area is in charge 
of Mr. A. Papa Solomontos, Agricultural Assistant, 
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The Normal School, Mo^hoa, situated on the grounds of the Central 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Crop Prospects. 

The production of cereal crops was very good and suminor crops are 
doing very well. Citrus prospects are satisfactory and the' carob crop 
is estimated to be a little better than that of last year. A good average 
production of grapes should be obtained and a moderate iTop of olives is 
expected. 

4l 1)1 sic ]|e )(: )ic H: 

Visit of Soil Conservation Expert. 

Dr. W. C. Lowdermilk, Chief of Resear(‘h, Soil Conservation Service, 
U.S,A.,visited Cyprus for ten days during August, 1939. A programme was 
arranged which enabled Dr. Lowdermilk to gain a representative view of 
the varied agricultural practices employed in C^^prus and their relation 
to land utilization and erosion problems. The itinerary also included 
visits to different types of forest formations and the measures taken to 
improve erosion control and catchment efficiency. 

Refresher Course. 

Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant, retunied on July 6th 
from a refresher course in deciduous and small fruit culture at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Gardens at Wisley, England. During the time 
spent in England this officer visited the two fruit experiment stations at 
East Mailing, in Kent, and at Long Ashton in Gloucestershire, where he 
made contacts with the research workers at these stations and was able 
to discuss various problems related to Cyprus. Visits were also paid to 
the John Innes Horticultural Institute, the Oaklands Farm Institute, 
the Kent Farm Institute, the Somerset Farm Institute, th(^ Royal Botanic 
Gardens and various private nurseries. Mr. Hamboullas made arrange¬ 
ments while in England to take both the preliminary and final examinations 
for the National Diploma of Horticulture and was successful in passing 
both examinations. 

As a result of Mr. Haboullas’ recommendations, a number of different 
varieties of fruit trees have been sent from England. These trees will 
be grown at the deciduous fruit station of the Agricultural Department 
at Trikoukkia in the first instance and, if successful, larger niiipbers will 
be raised for distribution to^growers. 
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Agricultural Chemist. 

Dr. P. A. Loizides, who was recently selected for appointment as 
Ajrricultural Chemist, arrived in Cyprus on the 24th August, 1939, and 
assumed duty in the Agricultural Department. 

>K * « « * ♦ « 

School Garden Prizes. 

The Colony prize was awarded to Omodhos school, Limassol District, 
and first prizes were awarded to the following schools:— 

Village District 

Myrtou .. .. .. Kyrenia 

Yialousa .. .. .. Famagusta 

Kythrea .. .. .. Nicosia. ^ 

« * « « « « 

Stomatitis of Sheep. 

In many parts of the Island there exists at present a disease among 
sheep, the main symptoms of which are swelling of the lips and tongue, 
mouth hot and painful to the touch and in some cases the edges of the 
lips bleed easily ; small holes may be present containing pus due to 
maggot infection. 

Affected animals are feverish, sometimes stiff and not able to walk 
freely and on account of the inflammation of the mouth they are not 
able to take their usual food. Usually there is nasal discharge and 
sticky saliva dribbling from the lips. 

The whole flock does not become affected and most of them recover 
unless they are not properly looked after. 

The real cause of the disease has not yet been identified but it is under 
investigation. It appears, however, to be of a very mild nature and if 
proper care is taken, very few deaths may occur among the infected animals. 

The following treatment is recommended :— 

Isolation of affected sheep in a well-protected yard or mandra. 

Give them bran mash or ground oats and green (a little dry) food. 

150 drams of vinegar, one table spoonful of salt and one oke of water 
will make a good mouth wash. 

A table spoonful of borax or boracic acid mixed wiwi 100 drams of 
bee-honey or carob-honey is a good mixture ; a table spoonful from this 
mixture to be given three times daily to each affected animal. 

♦ « ♦ « « 

Livestock Notes. 

; The Crossbred Dairy Cow No. 321, which has just completed'her 6th 
lactation, has exceeded her previous record yield milk by giving 13,442 Ife. 
(or 4,800 okes) in 348 days. In her 6 lactations she has given a total of 
30 tons of milk (=24,000 okes) which is equal to 50 times her own weight. 
This is not to be compared with English or American records which far 
exceed anything possible in Cyprus, but it is nevertheless an achievement 
worth noting. The cow No. 321 is by a Friesian bull out of a Dairy 
Shorthorn cow, and was bprn at tho Stock Farm op 19th October, 1930» 
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Export of Livestock. 

The export figures for the first six months of the year show an increase 
in the number of horses, mules and cattle exported as compared >\ilh 
the figures for 1938, as follows :— 




1938 

1939 

Horses 


18 

. . 34 

Mules 


.. 438 .. 

.. 654 

Donkeys 


.. 266 

. . 268 

Cattle 


.. 698 

. . 800 

Sheep 


.. 249 .. 

.. 164 

Goats 


.. 46 

.. 32 

Pigs 


40 

43 

Camels 


.. 27 

.. 42 


The majority of the cattle and mules were 
of the donkeys to Greece. 


exported to Palestine and 


An Analysis of Farming Costs in Cyprus. 

By H. M. James, Dip. Aor. (I.C.T.A.), Superintendent of Ayricnllure, 

AND 

Ch. C. Koumides, C.D.A. (Reading), Aqricidtural Officer. 

[Continued from the June issue.] 

11. The Cost of Land. 

Land values in Cyprus are affected by the following fac‘tors 

1. Fertility. 

2. The availability of flood waters for winter irrigations, or water 
for summer irrigations from chains of wells, or complete irrigation 
installations on the property. 

3. The locality, road communications and nearness to markets. 

4. Trees growing on the land. 

Agricultural land in Cyprus is split up into a gn^at number of small 
plots belonging to different owners. It is often difficult to purchase a 
large area of land for this reason. Purchase of land should be undertaken 
with great care, especially with regard to ancient rights-of-way and water 
channels. 

A valuation of all the land of the Island was carried out for the purposes 
of taxation during the period 1909-1929. A proportion of the valuations 
given in this survey have altered in recent years and the only index to 
present values are recent sales which, however, are often influenced by 
personal factors. However, the following figures for the values of lands 
in various localities and of various conditions may be of interest, but they 
should be accepted with caution. 

(a) Market Values of Land in various Typical Villages. 

1. Morphou .—Large village on the plains near the western end of Cyprus- 
Situated on a main road, 24 miles from Nicosia. The land is, on the whole, 
fertile and good crops of cereals are grown. Certain localities are suitcnl 
to potatoes, beans and most of the field crops of the Island. Flood wattTS 
are usually available during winter, but the rainfall is the lowest in Cyprus. 

The value of good land with flood waters available is £5 to £8 per dontim. 
The Central Experimental Farm (780 donums of fair agricultural land with 
fippd waters available) was purchased at the assessed value of £5 per donum, 
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2. Athienou.—A large village towards the eastern end of the plains 
connected by second class roads to Larnaca and Nicosia, both about 12 
miles away. Flood waters are not as a rule available, but the soil is deep 
and fertile. Cereals are the main crop of the village. 

Land Values : Good agricultural land £8 to £12 per donum. 

Fairly good agricultural land £4 to £7 per donum. 

Fair agricultural land £2 to £3 per donum. 

3. Lefkoniko .—A large village well situated on the main Nicosia to 
Famagusta road and about 24 miles distant from each town. Large 
quantities of flood waters arc usually available for winter cereals. First 
class agricultural land with facilities for flooding is worth between £10 
and £15 per donum. 

4. Prastio .—A large village as well situated as Lefkoniko, but without 
equally good facilities for flooding. Good agricultural land is worth 
£3-£4. 

5. Loutros .—A small village in the Tilliria district near the west coast 
of Cyprus, badly situated, far from markets. 

Agricultural land is worth £1. lOs. to £6 per 3onum. 

(b) Values of Land in and. near Ty'pical Tonms, 

1. Limassol .—A busy port with about 16,000 inhabitants. Land 
suitable for or planted with citrus trees is taken as a suitable index of 
land values. 


Citrus Land, 




Planted 

Position 

Unplantod 

Trees 1-5 
years 

Trees over 

6 years 

* Within 1 mile of Limassol harbour 

per don. 
£100 

per don. 
£160 

per don. 
£200 

„ 1-3 miles „ „ 

£10-£50 

— 

£60-£160 

4-10 

a ^ >» 

£2-£8 

£60 

£80 


* These high values are duo to the potential value of the land as building sites. 


2. Famagusta .—A busy port with harbour for small ships. About 
9,000 inhabitants. 


Famagusta (Jitrus Land (Unplanted). 


Quarter 

Distance from Harbour 

Value per donum 

— 

— 

£ 

Varosha 

Within IJ miles .. 

45 


Beyond l| miles .. 

25 

Kato Varosha .. 

Within miles .. 

40 


Beyond l| miles 

20 

Ayios Memnon .. 

Within 2| miles .. 

30 


Beyond 2| miles .. 

10 

Ayios Loukas .. 

Within 2| miles .. 

30 


Beyond 2| miles .. 

10 


Land in or near Famagusta with citrus trees planted has been sold 
in recent years as follows :— 

5 years old plantations .. .. £30- £40 per donum. 

Over 4 years old plantatioi^s ., £40-£100 per donum, 
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Another example of the increased value of land after tree planting 
may be given by a case where land near Larnaca purchased 18 years ago 
at £2 per donum is now fully planted with olive trees between 15 and 17 
years old and is estimated to be worth £20 per donum. 

As a guide to the cost of land in villages on the plains the following 
list of items has been prepared :— 

Basic value of 1st class land .. .. .. £G per donum. 

Basic value of 2nd class land .. .. .. £4 per donum. 

Basic value of 3rd class land .. .. .. £2 per donum. 

Value of facilities for flood irrigation in winter £1 per donum. 

Value of facilities provided by nearness to 

, asphalt road .. .. .. .. .. £1 per donum. 

Value of situation being within : 

10 miles of market .. .. .. £5 per donum. 

15 miles of market .. .. . . £3 per donum. 

20 miles of market .£1 per donum. 

For example the value of a donum of second class land with facilities 
for flood irrigation at a village on the main road within 15 miles of a large 
own would be £9. 

The following list of items may be of assistance in computing the 


cost of high priced land in and near large ports :— Per donum 

£ 

Basic value of 1st class land .. .. .. 12 

Basic value of 2nd class land .. .. .. 8 

Basic value of 3rd class land .. .. .. 4 

Value of nearness to asphalt road .. .. .. 1 

Value of situation within : 

1 mile of harbour .. .. .. .. 40 

2 miles of harbour .. .. ., ,. 30 

3 miles of harbour .. .. .. .. 20 

4 miles of harbour .. .. .. .. 10 

Value of complete irrigation installation in good 

condition .. .. .. .. .. .. 10 


Value of citrus trees 1 year old planted on the land 20 
Value of citrus trees between 2 and 7 years, inclusive 10 per year. 

For example, a completely equipiK'd citrus grove, near a main road, 
within three miles of the harbour of a large town and fully planted with 
5 years old trees would be priced at between £95 and £113 per donum, 
depending on the fertility of the land. 

The two lists given above and the previous figures are only intended 
as very rough guides to the prices that have to be paid in Cyprus for 
land of various categories. Each sale will be governed by different 
circumstances and by a different personal element, but a study of the 
prices quoted may enable the purchaser to have a clearer idea of the 
probable cost of the land he requires. 

It may bo unnecessary to mention that the value of land has a great 
influence on the crops to be grown; for instance it would never be 
profitable to grow a crop like wheat, of which the maximum gross value 
of the produce is £3, on laud that cost £30-£40 x)er donum. 
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12. Overhead Costs. 

Overhead costs are those which cannot be debited to any individual 
item or crop, but must be divided and charged proportionally to all crops 
that are grown on the farm. Included in overhead costs are miscellaneous 
expenditure, certain salaries and the interest and depreciation of capital 
invested in the farm that cannot be accounted for elsewhere. For 
example, buildings must be charged against overhead cost, but the 
threshing machine is only charged against cereal crops actually threshed. 

In this section, the overhead costs at the central experimental farm 
are calculated on the basis of 600 donums of land, which are run to a 
certain extent on the lines of a commercial farm. Many expensive items 
and a large part of the land is omitted from these calculations in order 
that unusual items of expenditure, such as those caused by experimentation, 
may be omitted. The overhead costs calculated in this way should enable 
an amount approaching that incurred in commercial farming to be charged 
to the various crops, the costings of which are discussed in the ne^^t section. 

The capital that is to be debited against overhead costs, described 
above, is listed below. Various items, including the complete irrigation 
installation, tractor, thresher, sheep-fold and pig sties are not included 
in the list for the reasons just stated. 


Capital Expenditure debited to Overhead Costs. 



£ 

£ 

Land : 600 donums @ £5 per donum 
Buildings: Store rooms 

.* 240 

3,000 

Stables. 

.. 230 


Sheds. 

.. 240 


Rooms for groom and foreman 

.. 70 


— 

780 

Fencing : 11,800 feet including gates 

• • .. 

270 

Roads .. 

• • • • 

160 

Implements and machinery. .* 

.. .. 

1,000 

Manure pits (3 concreted and covered) 

.. 

100 

Total standing capital 

.. 

5,300 

Floating capital (for fodder, labour, etc., per annum) .. 

600 

Total capital chargeable to overhead costs 

• • • • 

£6,800 


The total overhead costs per annum may now 

be calculated 

follows :— 


Overhead Costs. 

£ 

1. Interest on capital (£6,800 @ 3%) 

174 

2. Depreciation and repairs : 


Buildings and fencing (1,050 @ 3%) 

31 

Roads (£150 (% 10%). 

16 

Implements (£1,000 @ 5%). 

" 60 

3. Wages : 


Foreman and storekeeper @ £60 each 

120 

4. Miscellaneous expenditure 

60 

Total . 

.. £440 
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Thus, £440 must be divided equally amongst 600 dons, of crop^. Tf this 
division is done, it is seen that overhead costs to the value of 1 \p. per donum 
per month must be charged to each crop for the time it occupies the land, not 
only during the period of growth, but also during the period of preparation. 

In the calculations that follow, overhead costs are charged at lip. 
per donum per month. For example, when wheat is grown following a 
fallow, the land is utilized for 24 months to produce one crop. Wheat 
after fallow is, therefore, chargeil with overhead costs for 24 months 
whereas wheat after vetches is only charged with overhead costs for 
12 months. Some readers may consider 1 Ip. per donum per month 
to be either too large or too small an amount, but in this case it should 
be simple to effect the necessary alterations in va lues to suit their own beliefs. 
13. The Cost of raising variou.s Annual Crops, the Value of the 
Produce and suggested Profit.^ and Losses. 

In previous sections, the costs of various farming operations, wages, 
etc., have been discussed. These costs are now debited to various crops 
to calculate the cost per donum for production. The yields given are 
those expected in an average year at the C^uitral Experimental Farm 
and are based on records c)f yields actually obtained during the past 
eight years. Only crops that have been grown on the farm are discussed 
and it is realized that there ani very many othcT crops that an* worthy 
of inclusion, but it is believed that the crops chosen an* nuisonably 
representative. The prices quot(*d for various products are the estimated 
average prices during recent years and are Hubjt*ct to wide fluctuations. 

Cyprus crops can usually bo classified as winter or summer crops. 
Winter crops are those which make use of the rain from October 
to March whereas summer crops rely almost wholly on artificial irrigation. 
Peasant agriculture dejxuids mainly on winter crops as the capital for 
irrigation systems is lacking. Yields of winter (Tops are somewhat low 
compared with similar crops grown elsewhere. The prices for winter 
crops are kept low for two reasons : firstly, the cost of production by a 
peasant and his family is often lower than when tin* (TOf)s an* grown on 
a capitalized farm, an(i secondly, owing to the low yields, there is competi¬ 
tion from imported produce from countries where yields are higher, 
quality is better and cost of production is as low. It is believed that, 
except in isolated cases, good f)rofits will not be niadt* on a modern farm 
from winter crops alone. 

The produce of summer crops, on the other hand, is coin})arativ(*ly 
scarce and high priced. A man with sufficient capital to develop irrigation 
water should find the (*xpenditure more than n'paid by valuable crops. 

Overhead costs on a capitalized farm are of great importance* and it is 
essential to employ a rotation which utilizes the land to its fullest extent. 
Although theoretically it is possible to raise two (Tops a year, in practice 
it is often not possible to grow more than one crop a year or sometimes 
one crop in two years- owing to the general poverty of Cyprus soils. 
Suitable rotations must be worked out in each case sep.arately. The 
crops that follow are divided into following groups for (!onvenl(?n(j(':— 

Groui) 1 : Cereals : wheat, barley, oats. 

Group 2: Winter legumes : vicos Vicia saliva, vetches Vida ervilia, 
louvana Lathyrus ochrus, broad beans Vicmfal)a. 

Group 3: Non-leguminous summer crops ; cotton. 

Group 4: Leguminous summer crops: cowpeas, haricot beans. 

Group 6 : Root crops : potatoes, colokasia. 
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Many crops are preceded by a bare fallow of long or short duration. 
The expenses incurred per donum on these fallows are shown below :— 


Ploughed Fallows. 

May Ist to October 30th (6 months) : 

s. 

p. 8. p. 

1 tractor ploughing 

.. 1 


6 months overhead costs @ 1 Ip. per month 

.. 7 


Total (May-October) .. 

,, 

77 8 8i 

November Ist to April 31st : 

1 deep ploughing with animals .. 

.. 2 

8 

1 spring harrowing 

.. - 

H 

0 months overhead costs @ 1 Ip. per month 
Total (November-April) 

.. 7 

3 

10 54 

Total for 12 months 

., 

19 5 


Another method of preparing the land is a green manure, the cost 
which per donum is as follows :— • 

Green Manure. 

Ploughing with 2-furrow plough 
Viable of seed (4 okes vicos (it] 2p. per oke) 

Broadcasting seed 
Harrowing (spring-time harrow) 

Cross harrowing (zigzag harrow) 

Rolling 

Ploughing in at green stage.. 

Flooding to cause decomposition 
6 months ovehead costs (if followed by summer crop) 

Total (if followed by summer crop) 

Add 6 months overhead costs (if followed by winter crop) 

Total (if followed by winter crop) 


of 


8 . 

1 


2 

5 

7 

18 

7 

25 


P‘ 

\ 

S 

1 

SJ 

2 

1 

8 

0 

3 


Group 1.—Cereals. 

The cost of production of wheat, barley and oats during the period 
the crops are on the land is given below :— 

Cost of Production of Cereals. 


Operation 

Wheat 

Cost 

Barley 

Oats 


8. 

P- 

s. 

V- 

s. 

V- 

Ploughing with 2 -furrow plough .. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Value of seed .. 

3 

1 

1 


1 

6 

Broadcasting .. 

- 

1 


1 


1 

V alue of basic dose of artificial manure 

4 

0 

3 

6 

_ 

- 

Distribution of fertilizer 

— 

1 

- 

1 

— 

1 

Harrowing with spring-time harrow 

- 

3i 


34 

- 

34 

Cross harrowing with zigzag harrow 

- 

2 

- 

2 


2 

Rolling 

- 

1 

- 

1 


1 

One irrigation 

5 

24 

5 


5 

24 

Harvesting with binder 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Overhead charges for 6 months 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 


Total 


23 4 21 4i 18 0 
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Value of straw: wheat 2^. per 60 okes, barley and oats !«. 3p. per 
60 okes. 

Value of Grain Wheat Barley Data 


Price of grain per kile (average) 

s. p. 

5 0 

, 9 . p. 

2 3 

. 9 . p 
1 6 

Cost of threshing per kile .. 

- H 

- 2J 

_ 2 

Value of grain per kile less threshing 



charges . 

4 r>2 

2 0} 

1 4 


Average Yields, etc., obtained at ('eniral Experimental Farm. 

(1) Following leguminous or well-manured non-legiiminous summer crops. 

Grain Btraw Total Value Profit or Loss 

(kil(^) (loads) 

— — 8 . p . 8 . p . 

Wheat.. 6 .. 2^ .. 32 7.J Profit 0 3i 

Parley.. 11 .. 2.1 .. 25 6 „ 4 IJ 

Oats ..13 .. 2^ .. 22 1 „ 4 1 

(2) Following moderately manured non-leguminous summcT (Top.s 

Wheat.. 5 ‘ .. 2 .. 27 2 Profit 3 7 

Barley.. 9 .. 2 .. 20 8 Lo.ss - 64 

Oats' .,11 .. 2 .. 17 5 Loss - 6 

(3) After winter cereals, following 6 months’ fallow. 

Total cost of production (including fallow): barh^y 306\ 4/>., oats 30^.54/). 
Barley.. 12 .. 2 .. 27 0 ‘ Loss 3 4 

Oats .. 14 .. 2 .. 22 S Loss 7 64 

(4) After summer crops, following 12 months’ fallow. 

Total cost of production (including fallow) : wheat 43.9. 4p. 
Wheat.. 8 .. 2^ .. 42 1 Loss 1 3 

(5) After winter cereals, following 18 months’ fallow. 

Total cost of production (including fallow) : wlu^at oU'. 84/>. 
Wheat., 9 .. 3 .. 47 7 Loss 4 IJ 

(6) After winter legumes, following 6 months’ fallow. 

Total cost of production (including fallow): wheat 32,9. 3.Ip. 

Wheat.. 8 .. 2\ .. 42 1 Profit 9 04 

The figures above may give some idea of the profits and losses to be 
expected when growing wheat at the Central Experimental Farm. It 
should be noticed that, where overhead costs are a consideration, long 
fallows are often unprofitable although they may be an essential item 
in peasant farming. The yields above are only valid when the land is 
in good heart when the crop preceding cereals is grown. 

Group 2.—Winter Legume.s. 

Three winter leguminous crops grown as a rule without irrigation are 
louvana, vicos and vetches. The two former are usually sown around 
Pecember and the latter, which is by far the most important, in.March, 
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Coat of Prodvjclicm. (After wdl-fertUized Summer Crops), 


Operation 

Vetches 

Vicos 

Louvana 

— 

8, 


s. 


5 . 

P- 

Ploughing with 2-fuiTOW plough .. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

1 

4 

Value of seed . 

- 

8 

1 

3 

1 

3 

Broadcasting .. 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Harrowing with spring-time harrow 

- 

3i 

- 

3i 

- 

3i 

Cross harrowing with zigzag harrow 

- 

2 

-- 

2 

- 

2 

Rolling 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Harvesting 

- 

4 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Threshing 

- 


- 


- 


Overhead charges for 6 months 

7 

3 

7 

3 

7 

3 

Total 

11 

4 

12 

0 

12 

1 


Receipts, 


/• 

Value of 

Produce 

Average Yields 

Total 


(Vop 

Seed 

Straw 

Seed 

Straw 

value 

Profit 


per oke 

per load 

okes 

load 

.<». p . 

a . p . 

Vetches .. 

2p. . 

55. 

. 70 

.. oi . 

.18 Oi . 

. 6 6i 

Vicos 

2 p . 

35. 

. 85 

.. Oi . 

. 20 3i. 

. 8 3i 

Louvana . 

. 2 p . , 

l5. 

. 100 

.. Oi . 

.22 6i . 

. 10 6i 


In other Districts of Cyprus, higher yields are recorded owing to the 
heavier rainfall. The higher yield of louvana compared with the other 
two crops is not necessarily maintained elsewhere. Vicos is the best crop 
for hay mixtures. 

Another important winter legume, which, however, usually needs 
two irrigations, is broad-beans. 

Cost of Production of Broad Beans. (After well-fertilized Summer Crops,) 


Operation * Cost 

— s, p. 

Ploughing with 2 -furrow plough .. .. .. ..14 

Value of manure (1 bag.0.12.6) .. .. ,, ..8 0 

Distribution of fertilizer .. .. .. .. .. - 1 

Ridging with 3-furrow ridger .. .. .. ..11 

Valueof seed (20oke8 (d),2p.) .. .. .. ..4 4 

Planting on ridges (4 women-days @.7p.) .. .. ..3 1 

Hoeing (4 women-days @ Ip.) .3 1 

2 irrigations @ 35 . 5p, each .. .. .. ..71 

Harvesting, threshing and cleaning .. .. ..20 

Overhead charges for 6 months .. .. .. ..73 


Total.37 7 

Crop Price per oke Average yield Total value Profit 
Broad beans .. 2p. ,, 200 okes 445 . 4p. 65 . 

Group 3.—Non-Leguminous Summer Crops. 

One of the more important summer crops in Cyprus is cotton, despite 
its present low value. The following example shows the cost of production, 
ginning, baling, exporting and marketing of a small consignment of cotton. 
It h^ Iwn found very important, at the Central Experimental Farm, 
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to plant cotton during April, both from the value of considerably higher 
yields and ease in cultivation. The cotton crop in the example has, 
therefore, been grown following summer crops harvested in the previous 
November. Twelve months overhead charges are charged. 

Cotton (after Summer Crops.)—Cost of Production, 


Operation Cost 

8, p. 

Winter ploughing, mules .. .. .. .. ..28 

Spring ploughing with 2-furrow plough.14 

Ridging with 3-furrow ridges .. .. .. ..11 

Finishing off ridges by hand (2 women-days) .. ..13 

Planting (2 women-days).. .. .. .. ..13 

Value of seed .. .. .. .. .. .. - 0 

Thinning (2 women-days) .. .. .. ..13 

Value of artificial manure (60 okes 4.10.5.) .. .. 8 0 

Application of artificial manure (J woman-day) .. - 3 

1st hoeing and weeding (3 women @ Ip.) .. .. 2 .3 

2nd hoeing and weeding (4 women (ct Ip.) .. .. 3 1 

8 irrigations @ 3«. ^p. each .. .. .. .. 28 4 

Picking (12 women-days @ 6 />.).. .. .. ..8 0 

Removal of stalks (^ woman-day) .. .. .. - 3 

Overhead costs for 12 months ., .14 6 

Total.75 3 

Production: t-- 

150 okes 1 st quality seed cotton. 

30 okes 2 nd quality seed cotton. 

Cost of ginning @l\v, per oke of lint: lO.*?. 

Products after ginning ;— 


50 okes 1st quality cotton lint for export. 

For local disposal:— a. p. 

10 okes 2nd quality cotton lint @ Ip. per oke .. 7 7 

100 okes 1st quality cotton seed @ l\p. per oke .. 16 6 

20 okes 2nd quality cotton seed @ o\p. per oke .. 1 

Total receipts from locally disposed products .. 25 5 

50 oks. 1 st quality cotton lint for export, cost of placing on Liverpool market: - 
Baling @ 65 . per bale of 150 okes (including canvas, etc.) 2s. 

Transport to ship and charges in Cyprus .. .. Is. 

Transport to Liverpool @ £3. 2^. 6p. per ton .. .. 4^. 

Charges in England including brokerage @ 1% .. 2s. 

Total . 

Value of 50 okes (140 lbs.) cotton lint @ 8rf. per lb. = £4. 13^. 

Balance Sheet (Cotton per Donum). 

Expenditure. £ s. p. Receipts. £ s. p. 

Production of seed cotton 3 15 3 Locally disposed produce 1 5 5 
Ginning .. .. .. - 10 0 Exported lint ,. 4 13 3 

Costs of exporting lint .. - 9 0 

Profit ._ 

£ 5 18 8 £ 5 18 8 

Variation of Id. per lb. in the price of lint mean a difference in profit 
of lls. 6p, per donum, 
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Group 4.—^Leguminous Summer Crops. 

The two main leguminous summer crops are cowpeas (Vigna catjang) 
and haricot beans {Phaseolus vulgaris). The water requirements of both 
arc comparatively low. Haricot beans are planted in August and can, 
therefore, follow the cereal crop of the same year, but cowpeas must bo 
planted in May and usually follow the summer crops of the previous year. 


(a) Haricot Beans- 


-Cost of Production 'per Donum (following Cereals). 
O'peration 


June ploughing of cereal stubbles (tractor) 

Flooding in July 
Second ploughing (mules) .. 

Flooding in August . . 

Value of fertilizer (1 bag of 6.8.8) 

Distribution of fertilizer 
Value of se(‘d (8 okes (d) tip.) 

Sowing in drills (J man, 2 mules, 1 woman~2 donums 
daily 

Hoeing (4 women (a lp.) 

3 irrigations (d 4s. each 
Picking (8 women (a] top.) .. 

Cleaning, etc. (2 women (n' (Sp.) 

Overhead costs (6 months) ., 

Total 

(Wop Price per oke Average yield Total mine 
Haricot beans .. tip. ,, 160 okes .. £4. Hs. Sp , . 


Cost 

8 , 

P- 

1 

H 

5 

0 

2 

8 

5 

0 

14 

0 

— * 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 

1 

12 

0 

5 

3 

1 

3 

7 

3 

65 

ii 


Profit 

n.SsAip. 


(h) Cowpexis.—Cost of ProdncMon, per Donum (after Summer Crops), 
Operatio7i Cost 


Winter ploughing (mules) .. 

Spring ploughing with 2-furrow plough 
Flooding 

Value of fertilizer (1 bag of 6.8.8.) 
Distribution of fertilizer 
Value of seed (3 okes (ai Gp.) 

Sowing in drills (1 man, 2 mules, 1 worn 

daily) . 

Hoeing (4 women (a) Ip.) ,, 

3 irrigations (p) 4«. each 
Picking (ti women 6p.) ., 

Cleaning,etc. (H women-days) 

Overhead costs for 12 months 


fin—2 


donums 


s. p. 
2 8 

1 4 
5 0 

14 0 
- 1 

2 0 


3 

3 


12 0 
3 3 
I 0 
14 6 


Tofal 


.. 62 7 
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Crop Price per oke Average yield Total value Profit. 

Gouypeae .. Op. .. mokes .. .. 17^20. 

Experiments are proceeding with soya beans, which may prove to be 

summer crop, but, up to the present, yields have not been 
suflttciently high. 

Group 5.—^Root-Crops. 

The main root-crops of Cyprus are the summer and winter crops of 
potatoes. The latter costs more to produce and is also more productive. 
The summer crop, planted about February, can follow the summer crops 
of the previous year and the winter crop, planted in August, usually 
follows the winter crops harvested in May-,June. 

Potatoes.—Cost of Prodiiction per Donum. 


Operation 

Preliminary cultivation :— 

Summer Crop 

Winter Crop 

(a) Summer crop: 

£ 

s. p. 

£ 

s. 

/>• 

Winter ploughing, mules 

- 2 

8 


Spring ploughing, 2-furrow plough 

- 1 

4 . 


__ 


(6) Winter crop : 

1st ploughing in dune, tractor .. 

_ 


_ 

1 

ui 

1st flooding in July 

— 


_ 

5 

0“ 

2nd ploughing in July 

— 


_ 

2 

8 

2nd flooding in August .. 

— 


_ 

5 

0 

3rd ploughing with 2-furrow plough 



_ 

1 

4 

Subsequent cultivation : Summer and Winter 

Crops : — 

Value of manure and fertilizer : 

2 tons of F.Y.M. (al 16«. per ton 

1 12 

2 

. 1 

12 

0 

1 bag 6.8.8. (or other) (§! 14^. .. 

- 14 

0 

, _ 

14 

0 

Application of manures and fertilizers .. 

- 4 

0 

_ 

4 

0 

Ridging with 3-furrow ridger .. 

- 1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

Value of seed : 

200 okes of Irish seed @ 2p. per oke .. 
200 okes of once grown seed @ \p. per oke 

1 2 

2 . 

. 2 

4 

4 

Planting, 3 women-days (i^ip. .. 

- 2 

3 . 

— 

2 

3 

Hoeing, twice, 8 women @ 7p, .. 

- 6 

2 . 

, _ 

6 

2 

3 irrigations 45. each .. 

- 12 

0 

. - 

12 

0 

Lifting : 1 man, 2 animals, 4 women .. 

- 6 

0 


6 

0 

Overhead costs 

- 14 

6 . 

. - 

7 

3 

Total 

£5 18 

8 . 

. £7 

5 



Yields of Potatoes. 

Crop Average Yield Average Price Total Value Profit 

okes £ 8. p. £ s. p. 

Summer crop .. 1,200 . . Ip. per oke .. 6 13 3 .. - 14 4 

Winter crop .. 1,600 .. 1/?. per oke .. 8 17 7 .. 1 12 3.1 

( h ) Kolokass. 

Kolokass or Colocasia is another very profitable root crop, but its 
water requirements are very high. 
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One ploughing in autumn 
One ploughing in spring 
One cross ploughing in 
spring 

Manuring : 150 loads @ 
Is. each (only J charged 


to this crop .. .. 2 10 0 

One harrowing .. .. - - 3 
Ridging : 1 animal @ Is. 

and 6 men @ 2s. - 13 0 

Seed : 400 okes @ 2^p. 5 111 

Planting : 2 men @ 3s. 

and 1 woman @ 7p. .. - 6 7 

1st hoeing and earthing, 6 

men («), 2s. - 12 0 

2n(l hoeing and earthing 

10 men (a) 2s. 1 0 0 

40 irrigations (av. 75 tons 
of water each) @ 2s. 3p. 5 02 

Lifting and cleaning : 50 
women @ Ip. and 8 

men @ 2s. 2 14 8 

Overhead costs for 12 
months . - 14 6 j 


£20 0 2 
Profit .. .. 5 4 8 


£25 11 1 


Receipts. 

£ s. p. 

2,000 kolokass @ \\p. 

per oke .. .. 10 13 3 

800 okes seed @ 2p. 

per oke .. .. 8 17 7 


£25 11 1 


Cost of raising one Donum Kolokass. 
Expenses. 

£ s. p. 

2 8 
2 8 

1 4 


14. The Cost of Raising Typical Perennial Crops (Oranges and 
Almonds), the Value of the Produce and suggested Profits. 

Up to this section, the paper has dealt almost exclusively with costs 
that have been kept by the authors and can be personally vouched for. 
Unfortunately, as yet, no perennial crop has been grown at the Central 
Experimental Farm and the costings of the two crops described in this 
section are in the nature of estimates. Many leading Cyprus farmers 
and several officers in the Agricultural Department have assisted in 
compiling the returns that follow. At first it had been the intention of 
the authors to take in toto the cost accounts of specific plantations, but in 
practice it was found to be very difficult to obtain the figures .for the 
typical plantations as required. In consequence, the following figures 
while, so to speak, based on fact, refer to imaginary plantations run 
efficiently and well situated. In particular, it is with the utmost diffidence 
that the figures for the citrus grove are given, but every effort has been 
made to ensure that a reasonably average and accurate account is 
presented. 
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1. Orange Grove (50 Donums). 

Orange growing needs a large amount of capital outlay on land, 
irrigation installations, etc., and also a large amount of capital in hand 
to pay for expenses until sales of fruit cover these. 

The capital necessary for a 50-donum orange grove in the main 
orange growing District of Famagusta is estimated as follows :— 


Standing Capital. £ 

Land (50 donums @ £20 per donum) .. .. .. 1,000 

Irrigation engine and pump (40 tons per hour) .. 160 

Installation including well-boring and engine shed .. 100 

Concrete storage tank .. .. .. .. .. 1(X) 

Underground irrigation channels (4,5(X) ft.) .. .. 150 

Fencing. Iron material (3,5(X) ft.) including gates .. 90 

Tool shed .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 20 

Tools and implements .. .. .. .. .. 100 

4,000 grafted trees (d), l.s. each .. .. .. .. 200 

Contingencies. Including roads .. .. .. 80 


Total Standing C'apital .. .. .. £2,(XXJ 

Floating (, ^apital. 

£5 per donum for 6 years .. .. .. .. .. 1,500 


Total Capital .. .. .. £3,500 


From this estimated capital expenditure, 
estimated as follows :— 

Overhead Costs. 


the overhead costs are 
£ 


Interest on capital £3,500 3% .. 

Depreciation and repairs: 

1. Building, fencing, concrete £490 (al 3% 

2. Engine and pump, £160 .. 

3. Roads £50 (a} 10%. 

4. Implements £l(K) (a] 5% 

Wages ; 

Foreman—Mechanic 
Miscellaneous expenditure 

Total Overhead Costs for 50 donums 


.. 105 

£ 

14 


24 


5 


5 

48 


.. . 60 


.. 12 


., £225 


(Overhead costs per donum per annum—£4.1 O^s.) 

The establishment and maintenance figures year by year 
follows : All animal labour is hired when necessary. 

Year 1 .—Establishment of Grove. (50 donums.) £ 


Clearing land and deep cultivation (d^ £1 per donum 

Laying out and opening holes. 

Planting wind-breaks and hedges 
Overhead costs 

Total. 


are as 


50 

20 

30 

225 

£325 


(Cost per donum £6. 105.) 
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Year 2 .—Maintenance of Grove. (50 donums.) 


£ 

Transport, planting and staking @ per tree .. 100 

Manure and manuring @ £1 per donum .. .. 60 

One deep hand cultivation @ £1 per donum .. .. 50 

3 cultivations including making of basins and weedings 25 
Wages of labourer irrigating for 6 months .. .. 15 

Fuel for engine .. .. .. .. .. .. 15 

Overhead costs.225 

Total .. .. .. ». £480 


(Cost per donum £9. 12^.) 


Year 3 .—Maintenance of Grove. (50 donums.) 

£ 


Manure and manuring 

.. '50 

Cultivations (4-5 by hand or animal) . 

.. 75 

Wages of labourer for irrigating 

15 

Fuel for engine 

15 

Spraying (including wages and (*ost of spray) .. 

.. 20 

Pruning, replacement of stakes if necessary, etc. 
Overhead costs 

10 

.. 225 

Total .. 

.. £410 

(Cost per donum £8. 4^.) 

mSSSimSSSm 

Year 4. 


Total cost of maintenance (50 donums) 

. . £450 

(Cost per donum £9.) . 


Year 5 and Subsequent Years. 


Total cost of maintenance (50 donums) 

.. £475 

(Cost per donum £9. 10^.) 



Eeceipte from Produce .—^The orange grove under discussion is taken 
as being on good soil and to have been well manured, cultivated and 
irrigated. The yields quoted are, therefore, fairly high. The price of £1 
per 1,000 is about the average received in the past few years. Owing 
to the uneven bearing year by year in orange groves, estimated averages 
in 4 year-periods are quoted :— 

Receipts from ^Q~(hnum Orange Grove. 



Average No. 

Value per 

Average 

Average loss 

Average 


of fruit 

donum per 

maintonanco 

per donum 

profit 

y ear 

per doiium 
per annum 

annum at 
£1 per 1000 

costs per 
donum per 

per annum 

per donum 
per annum 



£ 

£ 8. p. 

£ s. p. 

£ 8. p. 

1-4 .. 

. . Nil 

Nil 

8 6 4^ 

8 6 4| 

— 

5-8 *. 

.. 5,000 

5 

9 10 0 

4 10 0 

— 

9-12 .. 

.. 14,000 

14 

9 10 0 

— 

4 10 0 

13-16 

.. 16,000 

16 

9 10 0 

— 

6 10 0 
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It is estimated that after 18 years all of the early years establishment 
and maintenance costs will have been paid off and that the average profit 
per donum should be £6. 10^. or £325 for a 50-donum grove. 

The value of the grove when fully bearing would be worth betwetm 
£100 and £120 per donum or £5,000—£6,000 in all. 

Exportation of Oranges, —Oranges in Cyprus are mainly exported to 
England and Scandinavian countries. It may bo of interest to give an 
estimate of the cost of placing a case of oranges on the Knglish market. 
The cost of production of oranges per 1,000, calculated from the preceding 
figures, works out at approximately 13.s. An average of O.J eases are filled 
from 1,000 oranges. 

(yost of placing a Case of Oranges on English Market. 

s. p. 


Cost of production of fruit, including picking .. .. 2 0 

Packing and handling in Cyprus .. .. .. 2 

Freight to England .. .. .. .. .. 2 0 

Brokerage and charges in England .. .. .. 2 0 


Total Coat .. .. 8 


If the oranges are uot produced by the exporter, but are purchased 
at 20.9. per 1,000, the cost of fruit is 3.9. per case and the total cost per case 
is 9^. ^\p, 

2. Almond Plantation (50 Donums). 

Almond plantations are being extended over large areas owing to the 
comparatively low cost of maintenance, the low water requirements of 
the tree and the high value of the produce. 

The capital necessary for a 50-donum plantation of almonds is 
estimated as follows :— 


Standing Capital. 

£ 

Land, 50 donums (?/) £5 per donum 

250 

Engine and pump (20 tons per hour) 

70 

Installation including well-boring and shed 

60 

Concrete storage tank 

50 

Concrete channels.. 

50 

Fencing 

90 

Tool-shed. 

20 

Tools and implements .. . 

50 

2,000 grafted trees @ 4Jp. each 

50 

Roads and contigenoies .. 

60 

Total standing capital. 

.. £750 

Floating Capital. 


£2 per donum for 10 years 

.. 1,000 

Total Capital 

... £1,760 
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From this capital expenditure, overhead costs are. estimated as 
follows:— 

Overhead Costs. 


1. Interest on capital, £1,750 @ 3% .. 

2. Depreciation: 

En^e and pump, £70 @ 20% 

Buildings, fencing, concrete, £280 @ 3% .. 

Implements, £60 @5%. 

Roads, £60 @ 10% .. 

3. Wages for Foreman (performing duties of Mechanic 
and Irrigator) .. 

4. Miscellanous expenditure 


£ 'S. p. 
62 10 0 

14 0 0 
8 10 0 
2 10 0 
6 0 0 

60 0 0 
7 10 0 


Total overhead cost for 50 donums 


.. £160 0 0 


Overhead costs per donum per annum £3. ^ 

Almond trees, well looked after, come into full bearing after about 
the 10th year from planting. 

The cost of establishment and maintenance of a 50-donum8 plantation 
for the first 10 years is as follows :— 

Establishment and Maintenance for First 10 Years (50 Donums). 


£ 

Clearing and deep cultivation ((V £1 per donum ., ., 60 

Laying out, opening lioles, planting and staking (r/- 4|/>. 

per tree .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 50 

5-animal cultivations pvv annum (n' 3.v. j)er donum each .. 375 

5-hand cultivations per annum (n] 2s. jxjr donum each .. 250 

Fuel for engine average £7 per annum .. .. .. 70 

Value of manure, average 55. per donum per annum .. 125 

Miscellaneous costs (including pruning and hurvivsting) .. 30 

Overhead costs @ £3 per donum per annum .. .. 1,500 


Total. £2,450 


Total establishnK*nt and maintenance cost per donum for the first 
10 years is, therefore, £49, 

After the 10th year, annual expenses are as follows :— 

Maintenance Expenses^ IRA Year and after. 


£ 

Cultivations (4-5) £1 per donum .. .. .. .. 50 

Fuel for engine .. ., .. ., .. .. .. 10 

Pruning 2s. per donum .. .. . 5 

Value of manure (245. per donum every 4th year) ., .. 15 

Collecting and cleaning of fruit @ 125. per donum .. ^0 

Miscellaneous costs ., .. .. .. .. .. .16 

Overhead costs .. .. .. .. ,. .. .. 160 


Total.£276 

Total maintenance cost ixjr donum for the 11th and subsequent 
years is, therefore, £5.105. 
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Receipts from Produce, 

The almond plantation under discussion has boon well cultivated and 
manured. The yields quoted are somewhat above average. It is 
often possible to obtain higher prices than 4Jp. per oke, but this is about 
the average abtained during recent years. 

Receipts from 50 Donums Almond PlanUition. 


Year. 

Average weight 
of almonds 
per donum 

Value per 
donum 
por annum 

Average 
inainteiiancti 
costs per 

Average 
loss por 
donum 

Averag<‘ 

profit 

per donum 


per annum. 

(«) 4^ p. 
per oke. 

donum per 
annum. 

per annum. 

per unnum. 

1- 5 

Nil 

Nil 

£ S . p , 

4 18 0 

£ 8 , p. 

4 18 0 

£ S , p . 

6-10 

200 okes 

£5 

4 18 0 

— 

- 2 0 

11-15 

440 okes 

£11 

5 10 0 

— 

5 10 0 

After the 15th year, the early 

years establishment and 

maintenance 


expenses will have been paid off and a profit of £5. lOc*?. per donuni is 
expected. For the whole grove of 50 donums, this will be an average 
profit of £275 per annum. 



Central Experimental Farm showing office, storeroom and covered 

manure pits. 

15. The Cost and Value op Supplementary Livestock. 

On the average farm there is a certain amount of waste and other 
by-products that can best be utilized by feeding to animals. At the 
Central Experimental Farm, the following livestock are kept apart 
from working animals :— 

A flock of sheep (60-70 ewes). 

Two sows for breeding. 

Poultry. 
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In this section the 1937-38 balance sheet for the flock of sheep is 
given and also an estimated balance sheet for the pigs. No poultry 
figures arc available as yet. 

There is not very much natural grazing at the Central Experimental 
Farm and, in consequence, the sheep had to be fed a fair amount of 
grain. 

The figures for feeding pigs were obtaiiu'd from the Livestock Officer 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

SHEEP. 

Costing Acx ount of Sheep kept at Central Experimental Farm, 
Morphou, for the Period 1st October, 1937, to 
30th September, 1938. 


((^ost excludes Natural Qrazincj). 


Dr. 



1 



# 

Cr. 


£ 


P- 


£ 

s. 

P- 

To balance, by valuation 




Sale of2,807 okes milk 

38 

19 

6 

of i)9 shec}), as on the 




Sale of 36 lambs 

26 

6 

5 

1st October, 1937 

82 

10 

0 ! 

Sale of 8 ewes 

10 

5 

8 

Value of 40 kiles barley 



1 

Sale of 2 rams 

5 

5 

0 

(r/2.s‘. 4^p. perkilc .. 

4 

10 

0 

Sale of 59 okes wool 

3 

18 

6 

Value of 40 kiles oats (a 



1 

N^alue of manure, from 




Ls. top, por kile 

3 

0 

6 ' 

59 large animals {(t 




Value of 12 camel loads 



1 

2.S. j)er he.id, and 




straw (a 4.s'. i)er load 

2 

8 

0 1 

from 56 young ani¬ 




Value of 24 donums hay 




mals (a 4\p. ])er 




consumed gr(‘cn (a 



1 

head 

7 

6 

0 

().v. iSp. p(‘r donum 




V^aluation of 69 sheep 




(cost ot crop only 




{a 309. each, as on 




as it failed). 

8 

0 

0 

the 30th September, 




Wages of a shepherd for 



1 

1938 

103 

10 

0 

365 days (a 2s. 2p. per 








day. 

40 

11 

1, 





Wages of a boy for 180 








days Ca> Is. per day.. 

9 

0 

0 





4% interest on capital on 








£254. 15.S. 7p. (includ¬ 



1 





ing value of maudraj 








livestock, etc.). 

10 

3 

7 






Depreciation on value of 
mandra. Original cost 


£110 erected in 1936. 


5% on £104. 105. 

5 

4 




166 

14 

0 


Net profit 

.. 28 

17 

7 



£195 

11 


£196 11 7 

To valuation c/d 

. .£103 

10 

0 


(Average net profit per head 9a. 7p.) 
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Estimated Annual Cost for Maintenance of 2 Sows and fattening 


OF 20 Pigs. 


Ca/pital. 

£ 

Cost of erection of pig-styes .. 

.. 77 

Purchase of 2 sows 9 months old 

.. 8 

Floating capital.. . 

.. 40 

Total. 

..£125 



Pigr Styes and Sheep Mandra. 
Notes of Method for Maintenance, etc. 

(a) 2 sows :— 

Feeding :— 

Mixture of:—50% barley meal. 

50% bran. 

Rate :— 

1J okes daily of the mixture each sow for 180 days. 
2i okes daily of the mixture each sow for 65 days. 
3| okes daily of the mixture each sow for 120 days. 

Total feeding stuffs required :— 

866 okes barley meal or 54 kiles barley. 

866 okes bran. 

Annual number of litters per sow, 2. 

Average number of piglings per litter, 7. 

Total annual number of pigs produced, 28. 
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Eight piglings, the very bad ones, are to be discarded annually and 
sold after weaning, thus leaving 20 piglings for fattening every year. 

In twelve months, 10 pigs (the first litters) can be fattened for six 
months after weaning, but the 10 pigs of the second litters will only 
have been fattened for four months after weaning by the end of the year. 

(6) Fattening of 20 pigs. 

Feeding :— 

Mixture of : 60% barley meal. 

30% bran. 

10% carob meal. 

Rate:— 

Prior to weaning J to J oke per day per head. 

Ist month after weaning 1 oke per day per head. 

2nd month after weaning 1J to 1J okes per day per head. 

3rd month after weaning 2 okes per day per head. 

4th month after weaning 2| okes per day per head. 

5th month after weaning 2| to 3 okes per day per head. 

6th month after weaning 3 okes per day per head. 

Total Feeding Stuffs required. 


Lot I. 10 pigs 

fattened 

for 

6 


months 



.. 3,850 okes 


Lot II. 10 pigs 

fattened 

for 

4 


months 

.. 


.. 2,150 okes 


Total 

.. 


.. 6,000 okes of the mixture, or, 

Lot I. 





Barley meal 

.. 


.. 2,310 okes or 144 kil^s 


Bran 



.. 1,165 okes 


Carob meal 

.. 


385 okes 

3,850 okes 

Lot II. 




Barley meal 

.. 


.. 1,290 okes or 81 kiles 


Bran 

.. 


645 okes 


Carob meal 

.. 


215 okes 

2,150 okes 





6,000 okes 

Total: 






3,600 okes barley meal or 225 kil^s. 

1,800 okes bran. 

600 okes carob meal. 


6,000 okes. 
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(6) When Piglings are sold soon after weaning, i.e, at 2 inonths old. 
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16. Conclusion. 

It is hoped that two items hav(' been siiihcu'iitly emphasized in the 
preceding notes. These items are firstly the value of water used to the 
full and secondly the value of intelligent rotations. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to discuss the various ways in which th(‘Se two 
items can be utilized to best advantage, but it may be said that it is not 
always the highest yielding (;rop that pays best. In Cyprus it is not 
difficult on a modern farm to grow crops out of season and obtain, by 
doing so, double the normal price or even more to compensate for lower 
yields. 

Weights and Measure.s. 


Cyprus Weights and Measures in common use and tlioir equivalents in Imperial 
Weights and Measures. 


Capacity. 

2 pints = 1 quart 

2 4/5 quarts = 1 Cyprus litre 

4 quarts = 1 gallon 

8 gallons = 1 kilo 1 English 

bushel (very nearly) 

9 quarts I koiiza | Liquid 

16 kouzas ~ 1 load \ measure. 

WHghl. 

400 drams *= 1 oke 

14/6 okes s=s 1 Cyprus litre 

44 okes = 1 kantar ' 

180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar * 

800 okes 1 Ton j 

100 ,, (aprox.)=! 1 Camel load (straw) I 
50 „(aprox.)=^ 1 Cart load of manure, i 


Length. 

12 inches = 1 foot 

2 feet = 1 pie 

3 feet or 

1| pics = 1 yard 
33 pics rr: 1 cliaiu 

!,(>40 pics — 1 mile, 

Lmvd Measure. 

1 donum = 60 pics or 40 yds. square -'= 
14,400 square ft, = 40/121 of an acn^ 
3,025 donums— 1 acre 
1,936 donums= 1 square mile 
b'armcr’s don. (irregular) —about IJ don. 

Currency. 

40 paras — 1 piastre 

1 piastre =* 1,\ pence (English) 

9 piastrc‘s = 1 shilling 

20 shillings — 1 po\ind (based on the 

£ sterling). 


Report by the Chief Grader and Inspector of Produce 
on the 1938-39 Citrus Export Season. 

The outstanding feature of tlu' season was the huge increase in the 
quantity of citrus shipped as Early Season Fruit ”; by the end of the 
year practically all the fruit in the Famagusta area had been disposed of. 

2. Morphou and Lefka Districts also supplied a certain amount of 
“ Early Season Fruit,” but the bulk of the crop was held up for the later 
markets and better prices ; this cheeked exjiort and towards the end of 
the season prices fell considerably. 

3. The citrus season opened with a consignment of lemons on 8th 
September, 1938, and finished on 23rd June, 1939. A total of 47,005 
cases was exported, as against 30,899 eases in 1937-38, an increa.se of 
16,106 cases. Prices ranged from 8«. to 14s. per case in the United 
Kingdom. 

Purchase prices were from 14s. to 21s. per 1,000 in the gardens. 

The increased demand was con.sidered to bo due to the small supplies 
coming forward from Spain. 

4. Exports of oranges totalled 309,509 cases, a decrease of 12,706 
cases compared with the 1937-38 exports ; this drop was due partly 
to a smaller crop and to some extent to the Lefka-Morphou growers 
demanding a high price which returns did not justify. A gort of tho 
crop was, therefore, not disposed of. 
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The export of oranges began on the 24th October, 1938, and ended 
on 17th June, 1939. 

Reports stated that the fruit of the early consignments was of poor 
colour, though good prices were realized. 

5. 268,131 cases were exported as “ Early Season Fruit ” to United 
Kingdom and Scandinavian ports, the remaining quantity to United 
Kingdom and other ports, as graded oranges. 

6. Many of the fruits were coarse and thick skinned and some buyers 
expressed dissatisfaction. There were also complaints about the great 
variation in the sizes of the cases used and the counts of fruit packed. 

‘7. Market prices varied from 6s. 6p. to 155. per case in the United 
Kingdom. The “ Early Season Fruit ” was sold f.o.b. at 7s. to 95. per 
case. 

Purchase prices in the gardens ranged from 205. to 325. for Famagusta 
oranges and 205. to 505. for Lcfka and Morphou fruit, per 1,000. # 

8. Bitter Oranges.—6,425 cases were shipped, a substantial increase 
over the 2,572 cases of 1937-38. Purchase prices varied from 105. to 
165. per 1,000. 

The fruit would undoubtly meet with a much bettor demand if more 
attention were given to maturity and colour, as both these characters 
are essential for fruit used for preserves especially in the United Kingdom. 

9. Grapefruit.—New plantations are maturing and the crop is rapidly 
increasing. 10,751 cases were exported compared with 1,770 in the 
previous season. 

Purchase prices were from 355. to 455. per 1,000. 

It is estimated that these 6gures will be doubled in the coming season. 

10. Mandarins.—The type of mandarin grown is not very suitable 
for the export trade and previous attempts at marketing have been failures. 
During the season under review, however, exporters were successful 
in shipping some 2,034 bundles, which realized good prices, namely 155. 
to 175. per bundle. 

These bundles consist of specially designed trays, three of which are 
packed together with strapping and form a package about the size of 
an ordinary citrus case. 

Purchase prices were 85. to 95. per 1,000. 

11. Sweet Limes.—16 packages only, for seed purposes, were exported. 

12. One case only of citrons was shipped. 

General. —^Although the quantity of oranges exported shows a 
decrease, the total figures for citrus show an increase of 18,267 cases. The 
totals for the last three seasons are as follows :— 

1936- 37 .. .. .. ,. 301,158 packages. 

1937- 38 . 367,458 

1938- 39 . 376,725 

Much immature fruit was presented for inspection in the early part 
of the season, and a number of complaints were received on this matter, 
especially with regard to poorly coloured consignments. 

The following tables show the quantities of exports month by month 
^om all ports and the quantities imported by various countries, 
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List showing Export Month by Month from all Ports* 


1938 

Orangeu 

packages 

Lemons 

packages 

Grapefruitj Bitter 
packages l Oranges 
{packages 

Manda¬ 

rins 

packages 

(Utron 

p/ges. 

Sweet- 

limes 

p/ges. 

September .. 

— 

9,256 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

October 

33,413 

12,875 

7,916 

— 

_ 

— 

1 

November .. 

223,940 

3,694 

2,371 

1,890 

295 

— 

15 

December .. 

16,860 

6,110 

465 

4,039 

1,739 


— 

Total .. 

274,213 

31,935 

10,751 

5,929 

... - 

2,034 


16 

1939. 


1 

' 





January 

1,224 

9,156 

— 

496 

— 

1 

— 

February .. 

1,362 

3,623 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

March 

3,030 

446 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

April 

23,220 

605 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

May.. 

6,224 

819 

— 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

June 

236 

421 

i 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

Total .. 

35,296 

' 15,070 

— 

j 496 

-- 

1 

1 

— 

Grand Total 

! 309,509 

i 47,005 

i 10,751 

1 6,426 

2,034 

1 

1 16 


Destination, AND Total Quantities taken by Each Country 
During the Season 1938-39. 


Country 

Oranges 

p/ges. 

Li'inons 

p/ges. 

Grapefruit 

p/ges. 

BitU'r 

oranges 

p/ges. 

Manda¬ 

rins 

p/ges. 

Citron 

p/ges. 

Sweet 

limes 

p/ges. 

United King¬ 
dom 

188,463 

44,269 

10,258 

6,369 

2,034 

1 


Norway 

75,659 

777 

261 

56 


— 


Sweden 

24,345 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Finland 

6,650 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Denmark 

3,880 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Egypt .. 

4,556 

1,082 

207 


— 

— 

16 

Yugoslavia 

2,011 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Port-Sudan ., 

1,615 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Aden .. 

768 

131 

— 



— 

— 

Malta .. 

6(X) 

— 

25 

: — 

1 

1 

— 

Belgium 

500 

1 50 

— 

— ! 

i 


— 

Turkey 

— 

1 684 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

Italy .. 

150 

! — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithouania 

25 

10 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

French Somali¬ 
land 

30 

2 

_ 

1 _ 


— 

— 

Holland 

18 

— 

— 

— 

1 - 

— ! 

— 

Singapore 

239 

— 

— 

' ! 

1 

1 1 

i i 


Total 

309,509 

, 47,005 

10,751 

6,425 1 

1 ! 

2,034 

. 

1 

16 
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The Colour of Red Wines. 

By P. C. Antoniaues, Viticulturist and Wine Expert, 

Owing to the restrictions and prohibitions in force in those countries 
to which C^vprus wines are exported, it is important to obtain wines rieli 
in eolonr as thest^ wines are always preferred to fetch bettor prices on the 
market. 

There are several ways of obtaining wines rich in colour and the 
variety of the grape is of great importance. Varieties capable of 
producing deep colouration, owing to the richness of the pigment in the 
skins of the grapes, exist in Cyprus, particularly local variety Maratheftico 
and the imported varieties Lefkas and Mavrodaphni. Lefkas is the 
richest in colour, being 3| times richer in colour than the Marath^tico 
and 7 times richer in colour than the local variety Mavron. When 
establishing a vineyard, it is of great importance that one or other of these 
varieties should be planted in the proportion of 10%“15% so as to improve 
the colour of the wines. Other varieties introduce^d from France as seeds, 
the Hybrides teinturiers Bousclu't, have' just started prodiudng grapes 
at Government experimental vineyards, Saittas. These varieties, which 
will be propagated next year, not only possess rich colour in the skins 
of the grapes, but also in the juice and ilesh, thus producing an even more 
deeply coloured wine than that produced by Lefkas. 

The size of berries also plays its part in the dc^gree of colouration of the 
wine. Small berries hav(' a larg<‘r f)roportion of skins to pulp than large- 
berries, which is why wines produced from our local variety Mavron are 
of deeper colouration when the variety has been grown on poor soils, which 
produce small berries, than when it has been grown on rich soils, which 
produce large berries. 

Ripe grapes give the best coloured wines, while overripe grapes have 
their colouring matter oxidised and produce wines poor in colour. 
Similarly the acid content of the grap('S helps to give a brighter red colour 
and to keep the colour in solution in the wine. (Cyprus wines, being poor 
in acidity, are not bright-coloured and the colour is later precipitated 
unless ingredients to increase the acidity, such as tartaric acid, gypsum 
or unripe grapes are added during fermentation. After fermentation has 
started a proper contact between must and skins should be facilitated to 
help the extraction of colour. The use of sulphur dioxide improves, to 
a certain extent, the brightness of colour. 

If, by pressing the grapes and immediately removing the first juice, 
a certain quantity of rosy or white wines are made from red grapes, a 
greater proportion of skins is produced which, when put in fermentation 
alone or with other crushed grapes, produces a wine richer in colour. When 
a proportion of cm shed grapes is heated with must, the dissolution of 
colour is assisted and a must very rich in colour is produced ; 10% of 
(ihis must, added to wines in fermentation, will greatly improve oolouiTf 
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The Semichon method (Superquatre fermentation) of wine-making is 
also recommended as facilitating the extraction of colour from the skins 
of the grapes during fermentation. This method is described below :— 

Wine, which has just completed its first fermentation is added to a 
fresh must or crushed grapes with their must, which has not yet started 
fermentation, in such a proportion as to bring the alcoholic content of 
the mixture up to 4% by volume. This enables fermentation of the must 
to start earlier as the young wine which was added is still full of fresh 
yeast. The 4% alcoholic solution suppresses a large part of the noxious 
micro-organisms, which are generally developed in a must before ferment¬ 
ation and, owing to the dilution of the must with the young wine, the 
sugar concentration is also diluted which is beneficial to fermentation by 
keeping the fermentation temperature lower. Furthermore, the addition 
of the young wine to the crushed grapes helps the extraction of colouring 
matter as the latter is better dissolved by an alcoholic solution. 

If one or more of the methods mentioned above, or even all of them, 
are utilized the colour of Cyprus red wines will undoubtedly be greatly 
improved. 


Tree-Planting, 1938-39. 

There were 132 tree-planting areas at the end of the 1938-39 season 
as compared with 125 at the end of the 1937-38 season. New areas 
were declared at Pharmakas, Kouka, Perivolia, Kiti, Knodhara, Tris 
Elies and Sophtadhes. The total area now set aside as tree-planting areas 
is approximately 236,000 donums, equivalent to 122 square miles which 
is considered very satisfactory. 

The total number of trees planted is estimated to be 234,245 in tree¬ 
planting areas and 539,238 trees outside tree-planting areas. In addition 
856 donums of vines and 159 donums of acacia were planted in tree- 
planting areas and 3,087 donums of vines and 47 donums of acacia outside 
tree-planting areas. 

The figures compared with those for 1937-38 show a large decrease in 
the number of forest trees, almonds and vines planted while there is a 
remarkable increase in all other fruit trees and acacias. 

A summary of the trees planted in each district is given in the 
accompanying table. 

The planting season was normal and is expected that few failures will 
be observed in the trees planted. 



Trees Planted in Tree Planting Areas (Planting Season 1938-39). 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus AgricuUv/ral Journal^ Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts can not be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3p. per number, 
or by post 4j». 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16^. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18/?. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover—F ull page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 
Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions I 12 0 

„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 25. Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 45 . For every additional 8 words 6/?. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal, not 
later than the lOth of the month of issue. 


The ** Oypms Agriooltazal Toornal ” is published in llerdh» June 
September December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or opinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary of Observations at Representative Stations. 

JUNE, 1939. 


[Shade temperaturej Rainfall 


District 
and Station 

Mean 

1^ 


03 c3 ^ 
v .13 ei 

fs E 8 

Dates on 
which 
snow fell 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

O o 

H.S 


243 a 
O o 

® o ^ u 

Nicosia District : 
Nicosia . 

H8.77 

63.57 

3.21 

6 

1.90 

0.46 


Athalassa . 

— 

_ 

2.62 

5 

0.90 

0.37 

— 

Mornhon 

MakWras. 

H4.5;i 

ni.4fi 

1.94 

3 

1.42 

0.12 

—. 

— 


Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0.47 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

«9.:B 

64.80 

0.32 

o 

0.21 

0.16 

— 

Akhyritou. 

Rizokarpaso 

86.90 

61.40 

1.34 

4 

0.55 

0.27 

— 

— 

— 

1.78 

1 

1.78 

0.18 

— 

Lefkonifco. 

— 

— 

0.81 

3 

0.35 

0.19 

— 

harnaca District: 








Larnaca . 

86.80 

59.99 

0.25 

2 

0.15 

0.05 

— 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

0.72 

3 

0.55 

0.20 

— 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

85.33 

61.47 

0.17 

2 

0.10 

0.04 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

2.08 

4 

1.16 

0.83 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

73.23 

50.50 

2.60 

4 

1.15 

0.41 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— ' 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

— 

Pamhos District : 
Paphos . 








74.17 

61.90 

0.32 

3 

0.22 

0.03 

— 

Polis... 

— 

— 

0.25 

2 

0.15 

0.03 

— 

Kyrenia District : 
Kyrenia . 








83.14 

65.22 

1.92 

2 

1.72 

0.20 

— 


JULY; 1939. 


Nicosia District: 








Nicosia . 

97.87 

71.74 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

0.01 


Athalassa. 

— 

— 




— 

— 

Morphou . 

MaktisBras. 

94.19 

67.22 




__ 

_ 

— 

— 

0.60 

1 

0.&) 

0.15 

_ 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

98.38 

72.4H 

0.01 

1 

O.Ol 

O.OJ 

— 

Akhviitou. 

95.(H1 

70.00 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

- - 

_ 

Rizokarpaso 
LefkoniKO ... 

— 

— 

»> 



_ 

_ 

— 

— 




0.01 

_ 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca . 

94.30 

67.40 



99 


— 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

0.14 

2 

0.07 

0.01 

_ 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

93.03 

68.26 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

— 

_ 

Saittas . 


— 

»» 

9% 

*9 

0.27 

__ 

Trikoukkia. 

81.16 

58.03 

1.05 

2 

0.75 

0.18 

_ 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

_ 

_ 

Paphos District: 
Paphos . 








83.48 

70.13 

>* 

» 

99 

— 

— L 

Polls. 

— 

— 

» 

t9 

99 

— 


Kt^enia District: 
Xyrenia . 








89.26 

75.22 


t* 

99 


— 


Compiled from retume lumiehed by Public Works Department. 
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AUGUST, 1939. 



Shade temperature 


Rainfall 



District 
and Station 

Mean 

GC 

eS a> 

-*-» 

° S.S 

Ltest 
[ in 
day 

Average 
for 10 
years 
inches 

<« 0 **^ 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

O'v 

^ s 

04 e 

1 

0 0 


Nicosia District: 








N icosia . 

96.5H 

69.48 

— 

— 

— 

0.11 

_ 

Athalassa . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- 

0.17 

- - 

Morphou . 

MakWras. 

92.07 

67.52 

— 



0.26) 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

96.06 

(W.70 

0.58 

1 

0.58 

0.(H5 

— 

Akhyritou. 

9:L74 

68.74 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kizokarpaso 
Lefkoniko. 

— 

— 

O.IO 

1 

0.10 

0.01 

— 

-- 

— 

0.15 

1 

0.15 

0.16 

— 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca . 


68.1.*! 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Lcfkara . 

Limassol District: 

— 

— 

2.12 

4 

1.10 

0.22 

__ 

Limassol . 

1 90.77 

()7 03 


— 


- 

— 

Saittas . 

: — 

-- 

0.30 

2 

0.25 

' 0.20 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

7H.24 

55.83 

1.37 

1 i 

1.37 

, O.ul) 

- 

Alekbtora. 

Paphos District: 

— 

— 

- 


— 


— 

Paphos . 

80.55 

70.84 

— 

- - 

— 


— 

Polis. 

Kyrenia District: 
Kyrenia . 

— 

— 

' - 


- 


- 

1 84 9-^ 

71.52 







Note .—Compiled from returns furnished by Public Works Department. 


Short List of Government Publications. 

(Obtainable, post free, from the Superintendent, Oovernment 
Printing Office, Nicosia, Cyprus.) 

AGRICULTURE, FORESTS AND MINERALS. s. d. 

Agriculture—Report for 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 & 1937 3 0 

Cupriferous Deposits, by Professor C. Cullis & A. Edge—1927 6 0 

Forest Administration Report, 1935, 1936 and 1937 .. (each) 1 0 

Forest Conservancy, by P. G. Madon—1930 .. .. .. 3 0 

Forestry, Summary of Report by R. S. Troup—1930 .. 1 0 

Fungi of Cyprus, First List of, by R. M. Nattrass—1937 .. 2 0 

Geology of Cyprus, by C. Bellamy & A. Jukes-Browne—1905 2 0 

Insect Pests & Fungus Diseases, by H. Morris (t. or G.) *—1932 - 6 

Inspector of Mines, Annual Report, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1934, 

1935 and 1937 . .. (each) 1 0 

Irrigation Work in Cyprus, Report on, by Col. Ellis—1922.. 10 0 

Mineral Substances Utilized in the Arts, by P. Gennadius—1905 1 0 

Soil Erosion in Cyprus, by A. Pitcairn—1937 .. .. .. - 6 

Water Supply in Cyprus, Progress Report, half-year ended 
31.12.38, by Dr. C. Raeburn—1939 . 
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AgricultXiral Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters E,, Q. or T. after each 
title. 


Bulletins. 

Induairial Series: 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyprus.** By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ The Tanning Industry.** By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 
Horticvltural Series : 

No. 1.—‘‘Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine, 
with reference to Application of Improved Metj^ods to 
the Citrus Industry of C 3 rprus.** By B. J. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. E. 

No. 2.—“ Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.** By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.Sc. (Agr.) 
E,i O. ds T. 

The above two series are now combined and the following have been 
published :— 

No. 3.—“ Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.** By A. Pitcairn. 

Jg?., 0 . cfe T. 

No, 4.—“ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cyprus.** E. 
Enlomolo§ic€d Series : 

No. 1.—“ Investigations into the Locust Plague in Cyprus.** 
By Ch. G. Pelagliiae, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx,), (also 
Corrigendum), E, 

No. 2,—“ A Survey of Olive Pests.** By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E, , O, ds T, (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—“ Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.** By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. O, db T. 
(E. out of print.) 

No. 4.—“ Injurious Insects of Cyprus.’* By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Mycciogical Series: 

No. 1.—“ The Control of Fungus Diseases.** By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.So., Ph.D.. D.I.C. E,, G. db T. 

“ A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. So.. 
Ph.D., D.I.C. E, 


Leaflets. 

No. 1.—“Petroleum Emulsion.” G (Outofprint.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” O, 

No. 3.—“ Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” O. (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—“ The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” G. 

NOf —** Carpooa|)sa *’ G. (Replaced No.' 22.) 
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No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.” df T. 

(Imprinted, see also No. 8, Educational Series). 

No. 7.—** Cultivation of Almond Trees.” 0, (Out of print.) 

No. 8.—“ Soil Manuring.” O. (Out of print.) 

No. 9.—“ Control Measures for Red Scale of Citrus.” O, (Out of 
print). 

No. 10.—“ Seed Beds.” G. (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—“The Collection of Sumach.” G. 

No. 12.—“ The Almond Pest (Eurytomaamygdali, End.) ” J®., G. di T. 
No. 13.—“ Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.” 
G. ds T. (E. out of print.) 

No. 14.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” E,, G. df T. (Out of print; replaced 
By No. 17). 

No. 15.—“ Warble Flies.” G. d: T, {E. out of print.) 

No. 16.—“Downy Mildew of the Vine (Plasmopara mticola)'* G. T, 
(E, out of print.) 

No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” G. d: T. (Replaces No. 14.) 
No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” E., G. dr T. 

No. 19.—“ The Production of Silage.” E,y G. d: T. (Out of print; 
see No. 7 Educational Series.) 

No. 20.—“ Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E. 

(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21.—“ Ceratitia capHata, Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.” 
E., G. T. 

No. 22.—“ Pests of the Apple Tree.” E., G. ds T. (Replaces No. 5.) 
No. 23.—** Citrus Wastage.” E., G. d? T. 

No. 24.—” Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit.” E., O, dk T. 

No. 26.—“The Ox-Warble Fly.” G. 4? T. 


Educational Series : 

No. 1.—“ Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E,, G. dh T. 

No. 2.—“ Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E,, G. dr T. 
No. 3.—“ Agricultural Calendar.” JB?., G. dk T, 

No. 4.—“ linseed (JAnium usiUUisaimum)^ E.y G. dr T, 

No. 6.—“ Sesame (Sesamum indicum)"* jS,, G. dr T. 

No. 6.—“ Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E., G. dr T. 

No. 7.—“ Production of Silage.” E,y G. dk T. 

No. 8.—“ Sericulture.” E., G. dr T, 

No. 9.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E., G. dr T. 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 
E., G. dr T, 

No. 11.—“ Flax.” E.^O.drT. 

No. 12.—“ Diseases of Poultry.” E., G. dr T. 

No. 13.—“ Irrigation in Cyprus.” E„ G. dr T. 

No. 14.—“ Cereal Crops.” E,, O, db T. 

No. 16.—“ Diseases ot Sheep and Goats.” G. db T. 

No. 16.—“ The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” E., G. db T. 
No. 17.—“Table Grapes & Raisins.” E,, G. dr T. 

No. 18.—“Diseases of Cattle with Special Reference to Cyprus,” 

O. * T, 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1939. 
Nicosia Distbiot. 


Village 

Owner's name 


Reg. No, 

Akaki 

Michael Th. Rafti 


29 

do. 

Moisis Michael Tchingi 


203 

do. 

Marikkou Yorgi 


240 

Argaki 

Polyvios Theophani 


153 

Astromeritia 

Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Lef ka 

Ahmet Dopran Salih 


255 

Lymbia 

Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 

Heraclis Lambi 


66 

Mammari 

Nicolas Haji Haralambous 


45 

Morphou 

Vasilis T. Spanos 


* 18 

do. 

Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Nicosia 

Mehmed Kioutchouk 


304 

Pera 

Yiannis G. Magou 


194 

Pera Khorio 

Tofis Michael 


294 

Yen 

Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 

Haji Michael Haji Loi 


35 

do. 

Toglis Charalambi 

Labkaoa District. 


22 

Alaminos 

Rifat Jumaa 


260 

do. 

Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 

Costis K 3 rriakou 


15 

do. 

Lefteris Towli 


225 

Athienou 

Costas N, Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 


159 

do. 

Nicolas Vassili Phiakou 


276 

Lamaca 

Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 

Panayis Theodosi 

Famagusta District. 

• • 

106 

Akanthou 

Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

do. 

Apostolou Hj. Zannetou 


274 

do. 

Eleni Demetri Kounalli 


208 

Ayios Andronikos .. 

Spyros Yeoryi 


65 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 


265 

Ayios Seryios 

Nicolas Yeoryi 


219 

Chatos 

Ahmet Koja Ibrahim 


285 

Ephtakomi 

Kyriakos G. Xydonta 


298 

do. 

Antonis Andrea 


299 

Galatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 


54 

Kalopsidha 

Yeoryios Antoniou 


267 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Constant! 


68 

Koodeil 

C^istos Hannj 

f • 

m 
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Vmage 

Lefkbniko 

Oumer'a name 

Mehmed Salih 


Beg. No. 
88 

do. 

Christos Haji Symeou 


241 

do. 

Minas L3n3androu 


80 

Demetris Topha 


227 

do. 

Yangos M. Katsouris 


301 

Melanagra 

Kallis Kyriakon 


60 

!Milea 

Sotira Panayi 


284 

do. 

Panayis Loizi Haji Rousou 


296 

Ovgorofl 

Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 

Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do 

Evangelis Haji Vraka 


172 

do. 

Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 

Avraamis Anastasi 


258 

Peristeronopijd 

Theoklis Towli 


305 

do. 

Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


78 

Phrenaros 

Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rizokarpaso 

Nicolas Chr. Barbotta 


171 

do. 

Pandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

do. 

Anna Pavlou Matheou 


300 

Sotira 

Vasilis Demetri 


252 

StjllOB 

Annezou Nikon 


269 

Trikomo 

Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 

Kyprianos Stylli Haili 


266 

do. 

Patroolos Kyriakou 


297 

Vatili 

Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 

Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Yenagra 

Kyriacos Christofi 


206 

Yialousa 

Christofis Panayi Pitohi 


280 

Anoyira 

Limassol District. 

. Thoukis Solomi 


148 

Asgata 

. Demosth. Evangeli 


295 

Ay. Phyla ^ 

• CostJs P. Silikiotis 


118 

Evdhimou 

. Ahmed H. Shukri 


303 

Pakhna 

. Theodoros Evgeniou 


121 

do. 

. Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Phasoula 

. Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Phasouri 

Cyprus-Palostine. Plantations, Co. 

302 

Dhrousa 

Paphos Distbiot. 

. Yiannis Sava 


139 

Khoulou 

. Ahmet Kiazim 


289 

Kissonerga 

. Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 

. Haji Towlis Haralambou 


129 

Kouklia 

Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 

• • 

215 

Ktima 

. Veli Tselebis 

a • 

127 

do. 

. Ali Arif Kallikas 

• • 

200 

Kelokedhara 

. G. Christodoulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 

. Mehmed Mulla Osman 

• • 

263 

La^ 

Yeoryios Ch. Ellinas 

• • 

130 

Pano Arodhea 

• Harilaos Nioolaou 


136 

4o. t 

• Chr^sost. Pana^oton 

t f 

9H 
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Village 

Owner^Bname 


Regs No. 

Peristerona 

Solomon Haralambou 


230 

Prodromi 

Avraamia Sava 


248 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Ck>nstanti 


178 

Tala 

Costis Papa Daniel 
Kyrenia Distbiot. 


286 

Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 


147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michaeli 


146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 


150 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Dimitri 


256 

Ayios Ermolaos .. 

Efstathios Christofi 


166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis Nicola Spanou 


157 

Bellapais 

Savas K. Demetriades 


236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 


148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 


273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 


168 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 


99 

Larnaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Constanti 


152 

do. 

Kleanthis Stylianou 


287 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 


149 

do. 

Neophytos Christofi 


293 

Sisklipos 

Lavithis Demetriou 

232 

Antonis Petris, 


ith (September, 1939. Acting ('hie.f Veterinary Ofjic-er, 

Inupextor 0 / Horse Breeding. 


Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—icosia. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc.', should be addressed 
to the Livestock Officer, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Yatili, Bizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko^ Larnaca, 
Paphos and Polls, 
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Central Experiment Farm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the Central Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Superintendent of 
Agriculture, Morphou. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, and Officers are stationed at Kythrea, Dheftera, Nisou, 
Morphou, Lefka, Pyrgos and the Nursery Garden, Nicosia. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove and 
Lysi Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at Yialousa, Lysi, 
Lefkoniko and Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor at Yialousa. 

Larnaca District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. C. Miltiades, is in charge including 
Larnaca Nursery Garden. An Officer is stationed at Skarinou. 

Limassol District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. Kyprianides is in charge and an 
Officer is stationed at Agros. 

Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Alonaris, is in charge, 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Elokkaris, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos, Polls and Kelokedhara 
Nursery Gardens and Officers are stationed at Polis^ Stroumbi, 
Kelokedhara and Ayios Amvrosios (Limassol District). 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Trobdos area is in charge 
of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 
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Distribution of Pedigree Stud Animals on 1.9.1939. 

Thoroughbred Stallions: Date of Birth 

Marcher Lord .. .. (1926) .. at Athalassa. 

Life Line.• • ^t Ayios Theodhoros. 

Pitohford.(1925) .. at Ahhna (on loan). 

Friars Flutter .. .. (1927) .. at Latnaoa. 

Waterkoscie .. .. (1923) .. at Lefkoniko. 

Moleskin.(1920) . • at Vatili. 

Irish Draught 8tciillion:BnghtBoy (1936) .. at Atlialasf>a. 

Dales Pony: Sonny Boy .. (1930) .. at Ktima. 

Welsh Cob: Llwynog’s Model.. (1925) .. at Polls. 

Dairy Shorthorn bulls: 

No. 480 Ambassador .. (1934) .. at Limassol (on loan). 

No. 487 Minstrel .. .. (1935) .. at Nicosia. 

No. 488 Conqueror .. (1936) .. at Kyrenia (on loan). 

No. 491 Prince .. .. (1937) .. at Athalassa. 

No. 494 Archer .. .. (1937) .. at Lamaca. 

No. 495 Aviator .. .. (1937) .. at Phlasou (on loan). 

Kerry Bulls: 

No. 464Carmonoy Monarch (1935) .. at Athalassa. 

No. 454 Daffy’s Evidence, (1932) .. at Ktima. 


SPRAYING MACHINERY 

FOR APPLYING ALL WASHES AND DUSTS, LIMEWASH, CREOSOTE AND 

DISINFECTANTS. 

There is the right Machine for every job,—Ask a friend who is using a 
VERMOREL Sprayer. 

No. 15.—THE “TORPILLE” 

ELnapsack Powder Sprayer 

These machines are made for dusting Sulphur and all 
powders. Two models are made—one with double acting 
bellows which give continuous distribution of powder, the 
other with single acting bellows which blow out the cloud 
of dust only on the downstroke. Both meu^hines are fitted 
with powder output regulators. They are simply and 
solidly made, and are supplied complete in every way. 

A special model—the “BLOW-FINE”—is made for 
applying very fine dusts. Other models of Dry Sprayers, 
including Horse Drawn Automatic and Motor Driven Potato 
and Ground Crop Sprayers, complete with 4 outlets, Rotary 
Dust Quns (which are used for rabbit and rat gassing) and 
Hand Bellows, are also made. 

Piioes from 1/- to £60. “tokpille” powder 

Details on application, SPRAYER 

All types of Sprayers made and stocked. 

Capacities bom pints to 220 gallons. 

Prices from 4/- to £172. Ex WwdbMM, latint. 



COUPZiSTB CATALOOUB AND List OF STOCKISTS IN CyFBUS, FROM: 

^ COOPER, PEOLER & Co.. Ltd., 

29d/31 Cldton Stbsst, Finsbury Square, London, E.G.2» . 



Corrigenda to BULLETIN No. 5, Page 15, Diagram II. 


Tlie description of Diojgram II should read as follows :— 

Rainfall in inches shown as:- 

Approximate percentage of land without vegetative cover of total area 
of annual crops cultivated in 1938 shown as:- 

Estimated percentage of land without vegetative cover of total area of 
annual crops cultivated in 1938 if marginal lands were retired and 
allowing a 20% increase in legumes and 10% increase in irrigated 
crops shown as:- 
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Soil Erosion Demonstration Area, Paphos District. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Tiiii] main activitii's of tho Di'partmont. of Af^ricnltnro during the last 
thr(M‘ montlis iiavc b(*fn con font rated on tiie Htiiniilation of agricultural 
oiTort to ensure that the ('olony shall b(‘ as m^arly as ])ossible self-suyiporting 
as far as essential foodstulfs are conceriK'd. Every branch of the 
l)e])artment has beiMi actively engaged in this work and tho present 
issue reflects to some extent the measures tak('n. 

ElYorts have been largely direc^ted towards cereal and potato growing, 
fertilizer, manure and seed supplies, animal husbandry and publioity. 

Throughout all this work, which has been supported with ontlinsiasm 
by all sections of the agricultural community, the necessity for maintenance 
of the fertility of the land by the employment of (*rop rotations, non- 
utilization of marginal lands and j)r(»vention of soil erosion, have been 
constantly kept in view, 

* ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Issues of Seed Wheat. 

With tho object of ensuring that land suitable for the production of 
wheat crops is as fully utilized as possible and that the area under wheat 
is increased. His Excellency tho Governor, with the approval of the 
S(‘crotary of State for the Colonies, has authorized a scheme for the 
distribution of seed wheat to agriculturists whose circumstances are such 
as to justify this assistance'. The seed wheat will be issued through 
Cb-o})erative Societies to approved applicants who are members of such 
Societies and by (V)mmissioners to approved apjilieants who do not 
Ixilong to Co-operative Societies. The wheat will be rt'payabk' in kind 
without interest. 

4( *i( ♦ ^ He He He 

Prices for Wheat and Barley in 1940. 

A recent announcement communicated for general information by 
the Public Information Office, stated that it is tho intention of the 
Government to take the necessary measures by Orders made undc'r 
the Oefence Regulations, or otherwise, to fix prices for wheat and barli'y 
harvested in 1940 at levels not below those ruling at present. 

H: H< * H« * He ♦ 

Seed Potatoes. 

Arrangements have been made by Government to ensure that the 
normal supply of Irish seed potatoes are imported for planting tho 1940 
summer crop. 

In order to increase the area under potatoes, the Government has 
purchased a certain quantity of locally-grown potatoes which have been 
inspected in the field and found suitable for seed, being reasonably free 
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from symptoms of degeneration. These potatoes are offered for sale at 
65 paras per oke, for paymcmt in cash on delivery ex-store or to certain 
approved applicants on deferred payment. 

As a further safeguard to provide an a<loquate supply of home-grown 
seed for all possible requirements, the export of potatoes of a size less 
than is controlled. 

««««*«« 

Flax. 

Arrangements have been made by Government to lease the Zodhia 
Flax Scutching Mill for a period of two years. This mill has been closed 
for four years but in view of the renewed interest in flax fibre for export 
this assistance by Govc^rnment in reof)ening the Zodhia Factory, whi(;h 
was the first scutching factory established in Cyprus, may help to revive 
interest in the production of flax for fibre. 

* « ♦ « 4c « « 

(^ONSKRVATION OF AnIMAL MaNURR AND CoMPOST-MaKIN(J. 

In view of the high (!Ost and difficulty in getting supplies of artificial 
fertilizers efforts are being made to stimulate gr6ater inWe^t in compost¬ 
making and the better conservation of animal manure. 

Demonstrations in compost-making have been arranged at a number 
of village centres and a standard type manure pit of the design shown 
on p. 147 is being constructed at a number of selected centres in 
co-operation with farmers who are prepared to demonstrate the better 
conservation of animal manure. 

« « 4c « 4c He 4c 

Utilization of Government Stations. 

At the Central Experimental Farm, Morphou, most of the land will 
be used for the increased production of st^ed wheat and seed of winter 
and summer legumes. The conversion of this station into a commercial 
seed farm has necessitated the temporary suspension of much of the 
experimental work on annual crops. 

At the Government Stock Farm, Athalassa, efforts are being made to 
increase the output of breeding stock, especially poultry. 

* 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Articlmb of Agricultural Interest for the Press. 

In order to stimulate public interest in agriculture, especially in the 
production of food crops, increased production of animals and animal 
products, maintenance of the fertility of the land and increased production 
of farmyard manure, a number of articles have recently been prepared 
by Officers of the Department of Agriculture for issue to the press through 
the Public Information Office. These articles were well received and 
appreciated by the public and the present issue of this Journal consists 
of a selection from them. 

4c 4c 4e 4t 4i 4c 4i 

Departmental Publications. 

Bvlletin No. 5 “ Soil and Water Conservation in Cyprus ’’ was issued 
for circulation this month. 

4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 4c 

Lysi Agricultural Show. 

The 1939 Lysi Agricultural Show, which was held on the 8th 
September, 1939, was one of the most successful Village Agricultural 
Shows yeoently held in Cyprus, 
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The Show was organized by the Department of Agriculture in 
eo-operation with the Lysi Village Authorities. The Agricultural, 
Medical and Forest Departments’ demonstrational exhibits, which wer(> 
shown in a row of eight sj^ecically constructed exhibition Hh(*lt<TH, were a 
striking success. Over £50 in prize money was offered for 55 classi's of 
agricultural produce and livestock. 

His Excellency the Governor, Mr. W. D. Battershill, C.M.(r, visited the 
show and inspected the (Government and private exhibits There was a 
parade of prize-winning animals in the show-ring before His Excellency. 

Two photographs give a general view of the showground and a 
section of the Government Exhibits 





Lysi Agricultural Show. 

Other Shows. 

The Paphos District Showwasheldat Yeroskiposon the 30th September 
and a Potato Show was organized by the Avlona Rural Club on the 201h 
October. A number of shows were abandoned owing to the outbreak of war. 

The portable showyard equipment, which consists of the exhibition 
shelter, show-ring posts and rope, and hurdles for small animals was lent 
to the organizers of the Yeroskipos Agricultural Show. This equi])ment 
will be available for use at selected village shows in future years. 

* ♦ * ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

Cyprus Horticultural Society. 

The inaugural flower show of the recently formed Cyprus Horticultural 
Society was held at Nicosia on Saturday, 11th November, 1939 

There were 15 classes which included those for chrysanthemums, 
dhalias, zinias, carnations and roses. 

The show was opened by His Excellency the Governor, 
Mr. W. D, Battershill, C.M.G. 



Seotion of Government Exhibits, Lysi Agricultural Show. 

« « »ie 4: « 

Gathering of Ouvks. 

Greater care and attention is necessary at the time of gathering the 
olive crop. 

The treatment the olives receive at the time of harvesting, has a 
considerable effect on the ultimate product, therefore, wlu^ther the olive 
crop is destined either for pickling or for making olive-oil, the utmost care 
must be taken by olive-growers to ensure that picking is properly done. 

The following important points should be observed and a stop put 
to harmful practices which only result in waste and th(‘ prodiu'tion of 
considerable quantities of low quality olive-oil:— 

(1) Do not pull handfuls of olives from the lower fruit bearing branches 
or knock or rake of! the olives from the higher branches with a stick or 
pole. These methods damage young fruit bearing branches which result 
in a lieavy loss in production during the following years, th(*y create 
conditions for harbouring insects, the spreading of i)lant diseases, and 
bruised olives easily ferment. 

(2) All olives should bo picked by hand and olive growers should 
provide olive pickers with suitable ladders and steps. 

(3) Do not drop the olives on to the ground. Olive pickers should be pro¬ 
vided with bags and the crop collected in the field in boxes or lined baskets. 

(4) Do not mix over-ripe and damaged or diseased olives with good 
sound olives. 

(6) Deliver immediately to the stores of the olive oil factory all 
olives destined for the expression of olive-oil, 
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Sericultural Notes. 

Demonslrational Silhwonti Bearings in Girls' /Schools during the Year 1939. 

Demonstrational silkworm roarings were carried out during the 
sericultural year 1938-1939 in 118 girls’ schools (109 Orthodox-Christiaii 
and 9 Moslem) of which 17 were not considered satisfactory for different 
reasons. Approximately 2*380 school girls and boys attended the 
demonstrations and wore taught the improved methods of hatching the 
eggs and rearing the silkworms. 

The maximum production of cocoons was at the rate of 68 okes per 
ounce of eggs and the average for the 101 successful rearings was at the 
rate of 40 okes per ounce of eggs compared with 84 okes and 57 okes 
respectively last year. 

The Agricultural College Old Students' Club Cup for the best 
demonstration in a girls’ school has been awarded for the year 1939 to 
the Girls’ School of Perivolia (Larnaca District), who obtained the highest 
production of cocoons (68 okes of cocoons per ounce of eggs). 

Hibernation of f^il/cworm Eggs. 

Acoommodation at Pedhoulas, in the samci house as last year, has been 
rented by the Agricultural Department for the natural hibernation of 
all locally-produced and imported silkworm eggs. All silkworm eggs 
are required to remain at the hibernation station from 5th January to 
20th February. 

t^ericultural Station^ Kalopanayiotis. 

A total of 370 drams of silkworm eggs of dillerent races and crossings 
was produced in the Sericultural Station, Kalopanayiotis, this year and will 
be available for sale next sericultural season primarily to silkworm egg- 
producers for reproduction and for the imf)rov('inent of their own races. 

A quantity of these silkworm eggs will bo issued to Girls’ Schools free 
of charge for (hunonstratiojial silkworm nvariugs. 

Free Issue of Mulberry Plants. 

The Agricultural Department has arranged again this season that 
mulberry plants from Nursery and School Gardens may be issued free 
of charge to intcTcsted farmers. 

Farmers wishing to take advantage of tliis otter should apply to the 
nearest Agricultural Station. 

A total of 7,507 young mulberry trees was issued last season free of 
charge from Nursery and School Gardens. 

:ii « * Hs >|( 

Livestock Notes. 

Trap-nesting of the poultry on the Government Stock Farm has now 
been continued for 3 years and the 3rd year’s results as are follows :— 
86 R.I.U. hens pullets average 140 eggs per annum. 

7 Light Sussex pullets average^ 140 eggs per annum. 

22 Native hens average 140 eggs per annum. 

The figures for the Rhode Island Reds are slightly lower than the 
previous year but good constitution and resistance to disease is considered 
to be no less important than high egg-production and the present aim 
is to create a hardy strain of R.l. Reds able to compete with local 
conditions. 

A third Irish Draught Stallion has been obtabled from Ireland to 
replace “ Kildare Guard ” which was the first of this breed to be inUported 
and which died last year. 
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The new Stallion “ Red Light *’ is 5 years old and is heavier than 
“ Bright Boy ” and has already been used for breeding in Ireland before 
he was sold. He arrived in November after a voyage of 5 weeks. 

A successful auction sale was held at the Government Stock Farm 
on 17th November when 55 head of stock were sold realizing £167. 2s, 4:p, 
as follows:— 


No, of Animals 


1 crossbred cow fetched 
11 ewes averaged .. 

2 rams averaged .. 

5 she-goats averaged 
7 bull-calves averaged 
2 heifers averaged 

2 sows averaged .. 

10 young sows averaged 
15 young boars averaged 


Avera{/e Price 

£ 8, p, 

46 15 0 
17 2 
19 2 
1 2 5 
3 8 7 | 

12 8 4 > 

7 15 0 
1 4 0 
1 7 0 


Auction Selling 
Price. 

£ s, p, 

46 15 0 

14 19 4i 
2 18 4^ 

5 13 0 

24 2 0 
24 17 0 

15 10 0 ' 

12 1 0 

20 6 4i 


Total 


£167 2 4 


« >|( « i): 






The Ox Warble-Fly CAMrAioN. 

On the Ist December the Veterinary Service resumed its work on the 
three years campaign against the ox warble-flies, Hypoderma bovis and 
Hypoderma lineaium. This campaign, now commencing its second year, 
aims at the destruction of all warble larvae which are present under the 
skin of the back, loins, etc., of cattle from December to April. 

Last season’s work has already made all farmers aware of the manner 
in which the larvae are destroyed elfectively by the application of a 
derris preparation which has no harmful effects on the cattle, and during 
the summer months it was apparent that working cattle were attacked 
by the flies only on rare occasions. These satisfactory results are likely 
to be followed by a considerable reduction in the number of warbles on 
the cattle during the next four months and it is hoped that with the 
continued co-operation of village authorities and of the farmers themselves 
the dressings will be continued this season with the utmost economy of 
time and labour. 

As in the previous season an Order has been issued requiring all owners 
of cattle to produce their animals at centres and dates which are duly notified 
in each village. Village Authorities and Rural Constables will assist in 
ensuring that every animal is produced for inspection by the dressers. 
The work is being carried out free of cost to the owners of the cattle. 

9|( 41 )|« ill Hi * 


Retirement of Mr. E. Papadopoulos. 

Mr. Evriviades Papadopoulos, who retired from the public service with 
effect from the 18th October, 1939, on reaching the age limit;, was an 
Agricultural Assistant at the Nursery Garden, Nicosia. Mr. Papado¬ 
poulos was appointed to his present post on the Ist January, 1929, prior 
to that he was on the unestablished staff of the Agricultural Department 
since 1922 and has had temporary employment in the Agricultural and 
Forestry Departments from 1913 to 1921. 
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Wheat Growing. 

Introduction. 

It is of great importance for Cyprus to produce as much wheat as possible 
during the present emergency. The production of wheat can be increased 
in two ways :— 

(а) By increasing the area put down to wheat. 

(б) By increasing the yield of wheat per donum. 

Dealing first of all with the area put down to wheat, the question 
arises as to how far this area can be profitably increased. Since 1918, 
statistics show that the annual area under wheat has fiuctuated between 
a minimum of 440,000 donums and a maximum of 590,000 donums. 
Apart from large annual fluctuations, the average area under wheat has 
remained very much the same for the past 40 years and the variability 
has been due to such transient factors as rainfall and prices. In the 
present sowing season it may be possible to put a record area under wheat 
and it is hoped that the figure of 600,000 donums will be reached. 
However, it is necessary here to sound a note of caution and the following 
recommendations are made 

(a) The extra wheat area sliould not be sown at the expense of other 

food crops, such as barley, on land which is more suitable for 
those crops. 

(b) Land put down to wlieat must be in good condition ; for example, 

fallow fields should not normally be sown before their usual 
time. 

(o) Wheat should not be sown on land that cannot reasonably be 
expected to give a good return. 

Increasing the average yield of wheat per donum is a problem of 
wide application. It may be said here that the average yields obtained 
in Cyprus compare reasonably well with those of other countries with 
similar conditions. It is pos.sible profitably to increase the average 
yield by better methods of crop husbandry, but fantastic statements 
that are made periodically by ill-iiiformc<l persons to the effect that the 
average yield can be increased to double or triple what it is at present 
may be discounted. Climatic conditions will always exercise the greatest 
effect on wheat yields although ill-effects from low rainfall can be somewhat 
alleviated by post-sowing cultivations and raising the humus content of 
the soil by green manuring or by systematic additions of organic manures. 
During the drought in the harvest of 1932 the average yield per donum 
was 2.2 kil6s, while in 1918 the average was 5.8 kiles per donum ; these 
figures show the difference in yields that can be brought about by climatic 
conditions. 

The following notes may be of assistance in pointing the way towards 
higher yields of wheat. 

Preliminary Cultivation. 

Wheat will grow well on a large variety of soils and it is not possible 
in this note to describe the characteristics of each beyond the general 
statement that deep, easily-worked soils will give the best results. If 
a soil is not fertile or in good condition it is better to sow barley in 
preference to wheat. 
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The yield of wheat will be affected by the preceding crop. It should 
not be grown directly after another cereal, but it can follow a large variety 
of crops if suitably manured. The best yields are usually obtained when 
wheat follows a fallow period, but this involves the wasteful procedure 
of growing only one crop in a period of two years. Fair yields are obtained 
after winter and summer legumes and also after potatoes and other 
summer crops, provided that they have been well fertilized and cultivated. 

Preliminary cultivation will depend on the nature of the preceding 
crop. The final ploughing should always be shallow and a further 
harrowing will usually bring the soil into good condition for sowing. If 
a period of more than two months has elapsed between the harvest 
of the preceding crop and the sowing of wheat, one or mon^ j)loughings 
will be necessary btifore the final ploughing in order to keep the soil in 
good condition and control weeds. These ])loughings should usually 
be fairly deep and the wooden plough is unsuitable for the purpose. 

So WIN 0 . 

In general, wheat is sown after the winter rains, but if these are late, 
the crop can be sown successfully on dry soil, i)rovided that the seed is 
well covered. 

Sowing can be carried out in drills, by hand or by machine, or by 
broadcasting. Jloth methods have much to recommend them, broad¬ 
casting being (piick and cheap while drill sowing ensures a more even 
distribution and saves a large amount of seed. A seed rate of 12-14 
okes per donum is necessary when the seed is broadcast, but half these 
quantities arc sufficient when the crop is drilled. 

Part of the fertilizer requirements of the ito}) should be applied at 
sowing time. Except where wheat follows a heavily-fertiliz(‘d summer 
crop, a dressing of about 40 okes of superphosphate |)(‘r donum will 
usually be more than repaid in increased yields. A small dressing of a 
slow acting nitrogenous manure 12 okes per donum of sulphate of 
ammonia) may also be applied witli benefit at sowing time, but, in general, 
nitrogen is most economically utilized if applit'd partly or wholly as a 
to])-dressing after the shoots hav(^ ap]K*arcd above ground. 

After sowing and {q^plying the fertilizer, the seed should be adequately 
covered by a very shallow ploughing or harrowing. The st‘(‘d should 
be perhaps 2" below the surface to enjoy the best conditions for speedy 
germination. Young shoots will appear within 10 days if weather 
conditions are favourable, but germination is often greatly delayed by 
lack of moisture after sowing. 

Care must be taken in selecting the variety of wheat to be sown and 
in choosing a good sample of the correct variety. The three best Cyprus 
varieties are Kyperounda, Psathas and Tripolitiko, but each of these 
varieties has a multitude of synonyms and innumerable strains. 
Kyperounda will give the highest yields when soil and climatic conditions 
are favourable. Psathas is early maturing and drought resisting and is 
the heaviest yielder where rainfall is low. Tripolitico takes a mean 
position between these two varieties as regards requirements and yield. 
In the hills, other varieties such as Vroullos and Asprositaro are usually 
preferred, but their cultivation is limited. There are also several varieties, 
introduced from abroad, that give excellent yields, but the local varieties 
are usually preferred owing to their many years of adaptation to local 
conditions. The district staff of the Agricultural Department is in a 
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position to assist fanners in obtaining pure samples of seed-wheat of the 
varieties mentioned above and it is no exaggeration to say that in many 
Cyprus villages the yields of wheat would be inereased by 10% or even 
more by sowing pure seed of the correct variety instead of the usual 
poor-yielding mixture. 

Attention after Sowing. 

When the shoots are a few inches high, a dressing of 10-15 okes per 
donum of nitrate of soda or other quick acting nitrogenous fertilizer 
should be given, if possible fairly soon before a shower of rain. This 
dressing will assist growth and increase the yield, but it may be borne 
in mind that too much nitrogen can have a deleterious effect by over¬ 
encouraging vegetative growth at the expense of grain production. 

If river flood-water is available, one or two irrigations will be beneficial 
except in certain areas during years of exceptionally high rainfall, when 
water-logging may rosidt. IJnfortunatcly, it appears to be a very 
widespread belief that the crop will benefit in direct proportion to the 
amount of water applied at eaeh irrigation. This is emphatically not 
the case and harm can be done, not only to the crop but to the land itself, 
if the water is allowed to flood the field for too long a time. 

Weeding should not be a serious problem if the systcun of cropping 
and cultivation is sound. It will not pay a farmer to weed a w'heat 
crop more than once at the outside and in cases where the land has got 
very foul, the reason must be sought in the preliminary cultivation and 
the rotation. 

Harvesttn(j and Threshing. 

Most fanners know by experience when a crop should be harvested. 
A rough test of maturity is to test a grain with the thumb nail. If a 
milky liquid oozes out, the grain is under-ripe, but when it cannot be 
(Rit by the nail it is over-ripe. The correct stage is when the grain is 
still fairly soft but contains no liquid. It is best to harvest as early as 
possible and leave the sheaves to dry in the field after first forming 
them into compact groups of (5-10 sheaves with the ears facing upwards, 
so that the effects of any late rains may be minimized by rapid drying 
out of the grain. 

Most of the Cyprus crop is harvested and tied into sheaves by hand. 
The sooner mechanical reapers and binders become universal the better. 
Similarly, the local method of threshing must go sooner or later, but in 
present circumstances there is no means of adequately improving matters 
and the best must be made of things as they are. There are three threshing 
machines operated annually by the Agricultural Department and also 
several privately-owned combine-harvester-threshers and threshing 
machines, but these cannot deal with more than a fraction of the crop. 
The main disadvantage of the local methods of harvesting and threshing 
lies in the length of time that these operations take. More often than 
not, late summer rains cause rotting of the grain while the sheaves still 
stand on the threshing-floor, but here again the ill-effects can be greatly 
reduced if the stacks are taken to pieces after rain and thoroughly re-dried. 

In conclusion, mention must be made of a method of growing wheat 
that has been tried with success in small areas in Famagusta District 
and has also been proved statistically to give higher jdelds at the Central 
Experimental Farm, Morphou. This method is briefly as. follows: 
The soil is well pn^pared in the usual manner and sowing is carried out in 
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drills about 1 foot apart. It is essential that the rows should bo fairly 
straight and evenly sown with a fairly low seed-rate. Afk^r the young 
shoots have eoine up, the crop is top-dressed with a nitrogenous fertilizer 
and lightly hoed. Further hoeings and, if necessary, top-dressings are 
given at suitable intervals. This treatment of the wheat crop has been 
found to give higher yields when rainfall is low and to enable irrigation 
to be carried out more easily. In most cases the higher yields obtained 
have more than compensated for the <\xtra labour involved in hoeing. 
Farmers growing small areas of wheat are recommended to give this 
method a trial and d('tailed a.<hdc(‘ will be given on application to the 
Agricultural Department. 


Potato Growing. 

Considerable interest is taken in potato growing, owing to the importance 
of this crop for export and local food supplies. The planting of a larger 
area is exyiected. 

Soil. 

The best soils for potatoes are the light rtid clays that are typical of 
the villages of Akhnaand Avgorou in Famagusta District and Peristerona 
and Astromcritis in Nicosia District. Light sandy soils also give good 
results if well manun'd. Potatoes will, moreover, thrive on most soils 
in (Cyprus and, owing to the large a.nu)unt of food they produce per unit 
of area, are (uninently suitabk* lor growing in ba(*k gardens and anywhere' 
where irrigation water is available. 

MANITRTAL ReqUFR K MENTS. 

Pest results are obtained from combination of organic and artificial 
manures. Organic manures should be applied at least once every four 
years to land where potatoes form the main (TOp of the rotation. An 
average dressing of animal manure is three* tons per donum, but larger 
quantities may be applied with good results. The most popular artificial 
fertilizer us(*d for potatoes is the combined fertilizer fi : 8 : S 
(N :P._,0., : K.,0) and good results are obtainc'd with one or two bags of 
this fertilizer per donum. Usually half tin* fertilizer is applied at sowing 
time and half at the first earthing-up of tin* crop. If fertiliz(;r should b(* 
difficult to obtain, more organic manures must bo utilized. The crop 
should follow leguminous crops in the rotation and “ green manuring ” 
should be resorted to. 

Crops. 

Two main potato crops an^ grown eacli y(^ar: One is planted between 
the middle of January and the end of February and harvested in May-,June. 
This crop is known as tht^ “ Summer C'rop The second crop is planted 
between the end of July and the middle of August and harvested in 
October and November. This crop is the ‘ Winter Crop ”. *‘The 
February planting is usually somewhat the larger of the two crops as 
more irrigation water is available and, on the whole, larger yields are 
obtained. In some localities, however, the reverse is true. In the hills 
and in vegetable gardens there are other plantings of potatoes, but 
these are of minor importance. Lower yields are obtained if planting 
is undertaken on date's other than those given abovi^ in the main potato- 
growing localities. 
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Yields. 

Two ton.s por donum i.s considered a "ood average yield in the best 
potato-growin^i; areas. Climatic (-.onditious, while not’ excTcisintr sucli 
a great etfi^ct as over tlie cereal crops, affect the yields considerably. 

Irrigation Requirements. 

The water requiremcmt of the crop varies greatly in the different 
districts, mainly owing to the difference in soils. On the whole it is 
justifiable to say that more water than is necessary is used for potatoes 
by (ivtm the best growers. On light soils, the normal practice is to 
irrigate the crop 10 to 12 tiim^s. In some villages, even more irrigations 
are given. At the Central Kxperimcntal Farm, Morphou, three to four 
irrigations were usually found to b(‘ sullicient, but the soil is somewhat 
h(^avier than the majority of potato soils. It is not possible to generalize 
on the subject of irrigation practice for potatoes beyond the statement 
that once the crop is (‘stablished irrigation should not b(» n(‘eessary at 
more frequent intervals than onc(' in 10 days. A maximum of six 
irrigations should prove' sufficient. 


Seed Potatoes. 

The average quantity of seed potatoes sown per donum is 120 okes 
witfi a maximum of 200 ok(iS. 

1. Ori(fin. —The qiK'stion of seed is most important in the potato 
crop, more so than in most other crops. No matter how (uire'fully tlu^ 
crop is cultivated and manured unless good seed is plantcxl the yield 
will not be high. 

What is “ good seed If one obtains a sack of ‘‘ certified seed ” 
from th<' United Kingdom and plants the seed in Cyprus the first crop 
will be a good one; if seed is saved from this crop and replanted under 
identi(!al (onditions tin* yield will fall and if further crops are planted 
from the same stock there will be a progressive degeneration until the 
yields become quite uneconomic. This deg(*neration is due to the 
progressive infi'ction of the stoc.k with virus disease's which are carried 
from j)lant to plant by a])hids (green fiies). The only method of avoiding 
this degeneration is to obtain seed from places where', the aphids are less 
common. The' necessary conditions are found in parts of Scotland and 
Irc'land and that is the reason why “ Irish seed ” is recommended as 
being best for C'yprus. All Irish seed imported into Cyprus must have 
been inspected by Government Inspe^ctors in Ireland before being exported 
so that buyers may be assured that it is sufficiently free from virus to 
give a good yield. 

In the event of Irish sc'od being unavailable owing to war conditions 
and it becomes necessary to use Cyprus seed, care should bo taken only 
to buy seed saved from once or twice grown Irish seed. 

2. Variety ,—The variety Up-to-T)ate has for a long time been the 
only variety cultivated in Cyprus. Seed of this variety is becoming 
l(^ss and less available a-s Irish grow('rs are finding better varic'ties. The 
varieties Majc'stic Jtnd Arran Banner may b(' recommend«'(l itn having 
given good yields in trials Iktc'— in some eases outyiolding Up-to-Date, 
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C.'irj.TURAL Details. 

1. Prelinmiary (^ultimtion .—Cultivation for the February planting!: 
starts in tlie previous October, when the land is given the first ploughing. 
The rains usually fall heavily in the months of November, December and 
January and it should bo the object of potato growers to plough the land 
between 1 and 3 times more during these months. These preliminary 
ploughings will depend on weather conditions, but, if it is possible to 
carry them out satisfactorily, the land will receive the utmost benefit 
from the rain and weeds will be got well under control. The cultivation 
for the August planting varies in diflereiit localities. Two or three 
ploughings should be done in June and July and it is usually necessary 
to flood the land once or twice in order to bring it into condition for 
ploughing. 

2. Somng .—When the preliminary ploughings have been completed, 
it is necessary to ridge up the field. This operation is best carried out 
by a ridger, but, with a little more trouble, good ridges can also be procfuced 
with a plough. As subsequent irrigation will be carried out along the 
ridges, it is necessary to have them running in the correct direction for 
each field. In the February planting it is usual to lay the seed along tin* 
furrows formed between the ridges, them to apply the h'rtilizer close to 
the seed and finally to run the plough down th(> centre of the ridgt', thus 
splitting the ridge and covering the seed. After planting, therefore, the 
final ridges will stand where the furrows had previously been after the 
preparatory ridging. In the August planting, it is usual to make the 
ridges with greater care, finishing off by hand, and to push the seed with 
the help of a hoe well into the side of the ridge. In this case the ridges 
are only made once and are not subsequently split. It is, however, possible 
to see both methods of planting in use both in February and August, the 
first method being quicker and more suited to large areas and the second 
method being better suited to small -areas especially where irrigation 
water must be conserved. 

Seed potatoes are usually small in size and can either be planted whole 
or cut. If cut, each piece should have 2 or 3 good eyes on it and it is 
unwise to attempt to save seed by sowing too small pieces. However, 
there is no need to sow whole potatoes unless they are so small that 
cutting is not desirable. 

3. Subsequent Cultivation and Irrigation .—The seed should receive 
an irrigation soon after sowing and subsequent irrigations should be 
given as previously described. As soon as practicable aftt^r each 
irrigation the land should be hoed in order to conserve moisture and keep 
down weed growth. The young shoots will appear after a week or so 
and vegetative growth is rapid. About six weeks after sowing the plants 
should be earthed up by hand and a second earthing-up may be necessary 
later on. 

4. Harvesting ,—^When the crop is ready for harvest, the foliage begins 
to dry up. The potatoes should not be lifted until they possess a skin 
thick enough to stand the operation without damage. Lifting can be 
carried out by hand, in which case the potatoes are dug up with a fork, 
or by a plough. The plough is more likely to cause damage to the crop 
and may leave a fair percentage in the ground, but it is both quicker and 
cheaper. After lifting potatoes are usually stored in a pit and covered 
Qyex with earth till required, 
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Pests and Diseases. 

The worst pest of the potato is the Lita moth (Phihorimam operculella^ 
Zell). This insect is common about the time when the summer crop is 
lifted (i.e. about May) and will lay eggs on any potatoes exposed to the 
air. The eggs hatch into a grub which burrows within the potato tuber 
and completely destroys it for seed purposes. For this reason it is 
essential that seed saved from the summer crop for planting in August 
should be stored in sand in order to protect it from this insect. 

Under certain conditions especially in spring when the weather may 
be warm and humid, the crop may be attacked by Potato Blight (Pero- 
nospora of Potatoes). In this disease the leaves become blackened and 
die and from the underside of the leaf springs light white fur which is the 
reproductive bodies of the fungus resyionsible for the disease. As soon 
as this appears, the crop should be sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. 


Rotations of Crops. 

An efficient rotation of crops under Cyprus conditions implies the 
utilization to the best advantage of available land and water supplies. 

Land where Irrigation Water is not available. 

Where irrigation water is lacking, tht^ variety of crops that can be 
grown is very limited. Under present circumstances, the only important 
crops are winter cereals (wheat, barley arid oats) and winter legumes 
(vicos, louvana and broad beans). Broad beans (koukkia) usually need 
at least one irrigation, but can be grown without irrigation in districts 
where the soil retains moisture for a long time. 

The most common rotation is :— 

1st year, wheat; 2nd year, fallow. 

This is sometimes modified into :— 

1st year, wheat; 2nd year, barley ; 3rd year, fallow. 

These two rotations should, whenev^cT possible, be modified by the 
inclusion of a leguminous crop in place of the fallow. This is not always 
possible and, particularly in areas where the main value of the fallow 
lies in its capacity for retaining moisture for use in the next crop, may 
cause the yield of the following cereal to decrease, but in many cases it 
will enable a greater quantity of produce to be taken off the land. 
Louvana (Ijathyrus ochrus) is the best legume for dry areas, followed by 
vicos (Vida saliva) and rovi (Vida ervilia). Broad beans (Vida faha) 
should, as already stated, only be grown where the soil retains sufficient 
moisture or in areas where flooding from river waters is possible in sprinfr. 
Rotations including legumes will then be :— 

1st year, wheat; 2nd year, legume ; or 

1st year, wheat; 2nd year, barley ; 3rd year, legume. 
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Land where Irrigation Water is available. 

Where irrigation water is available, it is possible to grow a great many 
crops. In the present emergency, the largest area possible should bo put 
under food crops and this will limit the number of possible rotations. 
In choosing a suitable rotation for any particular holding or farm, the 
following factors must be considered :— 

(a) The area of land available. 

(b) The type and fertility of the soil. 

(c) The amount of water available for irrigation. 

(d) The months during which water will be available for irrigation. 

(e) The quantity of water in relation to the extent of land available. 

In addition to these factors, the correct sequence of crops must be 
followed and attention must be j>aid to manuring. The various points 
will be illustrated in the following suggestions for rotation of crops under 
two conditions where summer irrigation water is available. 

I. —^The land is of nuidiuin fertility and sufficient irrigation water for 
a small part of tlui land, say, oiu'-eiglith of the area, is available all the 
year round, (.^apital is lacking and tht‘ crops arc' grown for home 
consumption as well as sale of the surplus. The rotation consists of 
crops that are cheap to produce and has a high percentage of restorative 
crops. 

1st year.—^AVheat. 

2nd year.—.J- cowpeas (early summer), I haricots (late summer). 

3rd year,—J barley, | oats. 

4-th year .—I louvana, vetches. 

In the fourth year the land can also be fallowi'd or the li'gurninous 
crops ploughed in as a green manure whik' they are still at the vegetative 
stage. 

Potato crops can be grown in pla(;aof the cow peas and haricot beans, 
but in this case care must be taken to apply sufficient manure. 

II. —Abundant water for irrigation is available at all times of the year. 
The soil is very fertile, deep and has good physical properties which make 
cultivation easy. 

Suitable implements, fertilizers and seed, can be purchased and extra 
labour obtained when required. Th(5 rotation followed will, therefore, 
aim at making the most of the resourc;es availabl(*, the fiTtility of the soil 
and the abundance of the water. A rotation as follows would be 
suitable :— 

Ist year.—^Wheat, barley, oats, followed by haricots. 

2nd year.—Vicos as green manure, followed by early potatoes 
(planted February). 

3rd year.—Winter legumes (vetches, beans and peas) for seed, 
followed by late potatoes (planted August). 

4th year.—^Vicos as green manure, followed by cowpeas. 

This rotation may be modified by growing cotton or onions in the 
second year or by the introduction of various crops suitable to different 
localities. 

The two examples quoted may serve as guides to rotations that may be 
followed in different circumstances. Each holding must be considered 
separately and further generalization would not be of assistiince. 
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Irrigation of Field Crops. 

Introduction. 

Cyprus agricjulturc depends very largely on irrigation. The rainy 
season on tlie plains normally extends from November to March, inclusive, 
and crops grown wholly or partly outside this period usually need artificial 
watering. Even winter crops grown during the rainy season are irrigated 
whenever possible from the periodic; torrents that follow heavy rain. 
The main objects of irrigation are to increase the yield of crops suffering 
from insufficient natural moisture and to (extend the period during which 
the land is productive. The competent cultivator can go a long way 
towards meeting both these objects without the necessity of applying 
water to the land and the methocis by ^hioh he does so may be collectively 
termed “ water conservationThe ways in whidi water can be 
conserved are summarized briefly below. It must be borne in mind that 
each method outlined is only suitable under certain circumstances and 
it would be unusual to find a piece of land in which all methods could be 
applied. 

{a) Reducing Run-o/J .—Sloping fields may tend to lose; water too 
quickly. Various methods to reduce this rapid loss of watxT, which is 
usually doubly harmful in that it also remove's soil, have been evolved 
and the main ones are terracing, contouring and strij) cultivation. 
Details of these methods will be found in the “ Report on Soil Erosion 
ill Cyprus,” by A. Pitcairn. 

{h) Preliminary (hiUivation .—After ploughing, land is in a better 
state to absorb and retain rain water than when it is unc\dtivated. 
Accordingly, land should be plough(*d up before it becomes too hard in 
order that it can get the maximum benefit from the next rains. 

(c) ('ultivafion after Sofcing .—The effect of rainfall will be prolonged 
if the surface of the soil is hoed or otherwise; cultivated when the crop is 
growing. The main advantage of this (adtivatioii is the reduction of 
weed growth which competes with the cultivated cro[) for the [)osscssion 
of the water in the soil, 

(d) pedal Cultural Methods .—Crops are sometimes planted at the 
base of furrows, for cxamiile unirrigated cotton, and trees are often grown 
in basin-shaped depressions in order to collect all the available moisture. 


Water SurruEs. 

In Cyprus, the supply of water for irrigation is well behind the demand. 
For summer irrigation, the main sources of supply are springs, chains 
of wells and wells. In springs and chains of wells, the water appears 
at the surface of ground without further attention from the farmer, but 
with wells, the water must be raised to the surface by some mechanical 
means. The methods of raising water most frequently seen arc windmills, 
alakatis and, increasingly frequent, engines and pumps. In all cases, 
the water available for summer irrigation is of great value and, for this 
reason, must be put to its best possil?le use. 
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Methods of bringing Water to the Land. 

When the fields to be irrigated are close to the source of the water, 
there is no difficulty about bringing the water to the crop, but when they 
are more or less distant the question becomes more complicated. The 
most usual and apparently least expensive way is to lead the water to 
the field in open earth channels. This practice may lead to very great 
losses of water due to seepage. These losses are particularly large when 
the channel is used intermittently and the earth has the chance to dry 
and crack. Concrete channels will reduce losses of water to negligible 
proportions, but the cost may be great. It is, however, a common 
fault to see concrete channels made too large in capacity, with walls 
thicker than necessary, and if careful thought is given to the quantity 
of water which must be carried, channels of the correct sizc^ can be made 
and economics effected. Attention should also be given to the possibility 
of pumping through iron pipe-lines either fixed or movable. 


Methods of applying Water to the Land. 

The only method of applying water to the land that is of importance 
in Cyprus is flow irrigation. On certain plantations there are examples 
of overhead irrigation and irrigation from underground mains, but the 
capital cost will probably prevent these systems from spreading. Flow 
irrigation consists of guiding a flow of water where r(*quircd and skill 
in the operation enables the maximum quantity of land under any given 
crop to be irrigated effectively and evenly from a given quantity of water. 
Skill in irrigation can only be acquired by practice, but the following 
points may be of assistance :— 

1. Fields to be irrigated should be nearly level, having a slight slope 
in one direction. Fields with steep slopes should be terraced. 

2. Summer crops requiring irrigation should be grown on ridges or 
in small plots with banks of earth 4" to 6" high betwenm each. With 
ridged crops, the irrigation water can run along the ridges which must have 
cross sections at intervals depending on the slope of the land. The size 
of plot, when the crops are grown on the flat, also depends on the slope 
of the land. Plots should be laid out in such a way that irrigation will 
be even and there will be no harmful washing of soil on steep slopes. 

3. The irrigation water should be applied to land slowly and carefully. 
This implies that each man irrigating must not have a greater flow of 
water to control than he can deal with easily. Depending on the different 
summer crops grown, a good irrigation labourer can deal with a flow of 
between 4,000 and 7,000 gallons per hour and will, on the average, 
irrigate two donums in a 10-hour day. When cereals are flooded in. 
winter from the periodic torrents, much larger flows of water are dealt 
with and a man will irrigate on the average 5 donums a day from a flow 
of 25,000 gallons per hour. In this case a large volume of water must 
be dealt with in the minimum time and, although theoretically there arc 
innumerable objections, in practice there is little that can be done towards 
improving the local method. This practice of uncontrolled flooding 
must on no account be applied to summer crops. 
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4. In general the following principles may be laid down ;— 

(а) Irrigate frequently and lightly rather than infrequently and 

heavily. Heavy irrigations usually lead to unnecessarily 
large losses of water by drainage beyond the area served by the 
roots of the crop. 

(б) Wet soil should not be irrigated. The soil should always be 

allowed to become comparatively dry betwee^n irrigations. 

(c) In the present emergency, cultivators are advised to plant 

where possible a somewhat larger area of summer crops and 
irrigate them proportionately less. In some ease's the average 
yield will not decrease and may even increase, and in the large 
majority of cases the total yield of produce from the same 
water supply will be greater than in previous years. 

(d) As soon as is practicable after each irrigation, the land between 

the drills should be hoed. This will destroy wet'd growth and 
will prevent the soil from cracking, in this way making the effect 
of the irrigation last longer. 

General Prin<uples. 

It is estimated that the average wati'r requirement of summer erot)s 
in Cyprus is 10,000 gallons per donum per wt'ek during tlie active growing 
period. On light sandy soils, weekly or (‘ven more frequent irrigations 
may be necessary, but care should be tak(*n not to give too much water 
at each irrigation. Similarly, heavy soils may need irrigations only 
at intervals of 2-3 weeks or even more, but in these cases, heavier 
irrigations are necessary. Larger quantities of water will undoubtedly 
give higher yields in the (!ase of many crops, but this iii(;r(*ase is usually 
less in proportion to the extra water required. Water reipiinunents of 
various crops will vary greatly in individual cases and the figure given 
above must bo accepted with caution, but it should be the rule of all 
cultivators to try and raise their summer crops on as littli' wat(T as 
possible and in this way increase the irrigated area. 

It should be possible to grow at least two summer crof)s i)er year from 
each water supply that persists throughout the year. An early (Top 
can be grown within the ijeriod February to tlune and a late crop from .luly 
to November, Crops that n^quire water from May to SeptembtT should 
be avoided as growing them will lead to water supplies bcang unused both 
before sowing and after harvest, Attentic^n is directed towards cowpeas 
and potatoes for early summer crops and haricot b('ans and late potatoes 
for later summer crops, cultiural details of whieh are given in other articles 
of this series. 
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Notes on the Management of Dairy Stock and Poultry. 

The feeding of breeding and milk producing animals is of the greatest 
importance, for upon this depends the sucecss or failure of the farmer 
to obtain the greatest profit from his sheep, goats or cows. The following 
notes may assist farmers to improve the conditions under which their 
milking animals arc kept. 

Valuk of tethered Goats. 

Dairy cows require more food and more earefiil management than do 
sheep and goats, but in areas where there is a demand for a regular 
supply of liquid milk and elu'ap footlstufls are available they are 
undoubtedly profitable, (ioats, of the true dairy type, may be called 
the poor man’s cow. This type should be encouraged, provided that 
grazing is controlled and adequate hand-feeding is given. They 
are much cheaper to feed than cows and could provide a supply of milk 
in every house for children and motliers. 

Get rid of Poor Milkers. 

The improvement in production of sheey) and goats may be assisU'd 
by the elimination of those old or poor animals which give little milk 
but eat as much as the good ones. It should be every flock-owner’s 
aim to keep only the profitable ewtvs, Hin<‘e 25 well-fed sheep could give 
as much milk as 35 poor or inadequately fed ones. 

Provide adequate Food. 

Every farmer should endeavour to pro(luc*e sullieient food for his 
milking atiimals on his own farm ; this includes :— 

(a) Good quality grain. 

(b) Good clean (cereal and vetch straw. 

(c) Oat and vetch or lucerne hay. 

(d) Green food, during most of the year. 

Cereal grain and straw should be carefully stacked in the field and 
on the threshing floor to minimize damage by rain after harvest has 
begun. Mouldy straw, caused by rain, should not be fed to animals. 

Value of Hay and Green Food. 

Oat and vetch hay gives a valuable fodder, of liigher feeding value 
than straw. Tlie crop should be sown not later than November, using 
a mixture of 2 parts vetch to 1 of oats. It should be cut when the vetch is 
flowering or just beginning to seed and should be very carefully dried 
but not so that the leaves lose all their green colour. Lucerne hay may 
be made during the summer before it is in full flower, and requires only 
two or three days to dry to avoid loss of leaves through excessive dryness. 
Hay should be carefully stored in a shed or room. 

Green fodder is invaluable to all breeding and milking stock. During 
winter green food in the form of natural pasture, which, however, is often 
limited, green cereal crops, and wild leguminous plants and grasses is 
available throughout the Island but during summer and especially 
autumn (October-December), there is practically no green food except 
that grown under irrigation, and this is strictly limited owing to the 
preference given to the growing of food for human consumption. However, 
lucerne is such a valuable crop during summer that every farmer should 
endeavour to grow a small area, say J or I donum at least, for feeding 
to his goats and sheep or cows and young growing stock. Maize is also a 
useful (srop which gives a large amount of food in a short time and can be 
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grown up to September and October. Maize and cowpeas can be grown 
on land flooded by late rains (May-June) without additional irrigation. 
Lucerne will survive for 6 to 8 years but makes little growth during the 
winter. 

Feeding for Milk Produotion. 

(hncentrate Ration for MHieing Anirmls. 

Dairy cows and goats require a daily ration of grain, in addition to 
forage and grazing, to enable them to keep up their milk yield and to 
stimulate an increased production. An average sized dairy cow requires 
140 to 160 drams of “ concentrates ” per oke of milk (3 J to 4 lb. per gallon) 
produced depending on circumstances. A suitablci and reasonably chen^p 
mixture would be :— 

1 part (by weight) oats. 

1 ,, ,, sesame meal. 

1 „ „ bran. 

J ,, ,, crushed carobs or barley. 

I ,, ,, beans or vetches or cotton set;d. 

“Tethered” goats require .J to 1 oke “ (concentrates ' ])cr day, 
consisting of barley, bran and beans. Goats, however, lik(‘ all sorts of 
scraps such as vegetable waste or fruit and leaves. 

Calf Rearing. 

The common practice of allowing calves to suckle tlieir mothers 
before or after they have been milked is definit(‘ly bad and has arisen 
partly through ignorance and partly because it is the easiest uu'thod and 
gives the least trouble. It is a bad practice' to allow ealvc's to siujkle 
because, firstly, it means that milking is incomplete and may cause udder 
troubles, secondly tlu^ richest milk is that which is drawn last from the 
udder, and thirdly the calf ge^ts an unknown quantity of milk and 
may consequently be overfed or underfed. Pail feeding means the 
systematic feeding of a known quantity of milk—this quantity should not 
be leas than 4 okos per day until the calf is 2-3 months old. If this 
method is begun 3-4 days after the vow calves little difficulty should be 
experienced, but the calf must be completely removed from the cow. 

Management of Poultry. 

1. Poultry houses should be constructed with ampk^ ventilation and 
in su(;h a way that they are easily cleaned. Movable perches should be 
provided, their feet standing in tins, to prevent tick infestation. 

2. Poultry houses should be cleaned out n^gularly and the iiiaiiuro 
collected and used as it is especially rich. Boxes or nests with straw 
for the hens to lay their eggs in are desirable. If many hens die in a short 
period it is probably because of infection caused by the dirty conditions 
imder which disease germs multiply rapidly. All dead birds should bo 
burnt or buried and never thrown out on the manure; heap or in the yard. 

3. Clean water should always be provided in the yard. This should 
be changed and the water container cleaned out every day. 

4. Barley alone is not the best grain for laying birds ; wheat and oats 
are better and a mash made with bran and vegetable and meat s";raps 
should be given. 

5. In order to have hens capable of laying a greater number of eggs 
you should obtain eggs either from the Government Stock Farm or nearest 
stud stable and keep the best cockerel to mate with your hens,' 
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The Feeding of Livestock, 

With Special Reference to the Use op Carobs. 

The proper feeding of livestock is fairly well understood in Cyprus, 
especially in those areas where conditions favour the keeping of stock, 
e.g. in the Mesaoria. In cereal-growing areas foodstuffs are usually 
cheap and plentiful and stock are usually well developed but in the hilly 
regions, where this is not always the case, the animals are often stunted 
in growth and of poor conformation and appearance. The staple food¬ 
stuffs for livestock in Cyprus are barley and vetches ; other foodstuffs 
used, include oats, bran, cotton seed and beans. Fodder is supplied 
practically only in the form of straw—though small quantities of green 
food are available at times. Approximately J of the Island's production 
of barley is fed to livestock. During the coming months and possibly 
2 or 3 years, it may be essential to reserve much of the barley for other 
purposes or economize in its use. It is therefore necessary to devise 
suitable rations, based on the minimum quantity of barley but u^g 
other foodstuffs instead. 

Carobs as a Substitute for Barley. 

Barley is an energy supplying food, especially fed to horses, mules 
and donkeys, and its composition is very similar to that of carobs. The 
carob crop of Cyprus is generally exported, chiefly to England, where it is 
used in the manufacture of compound feeding “ cakes ” or “ meals ” 
which are fed especially to cattle and poultry. In the kibbled form in 
which it is cxi)orted, however, it is perfectly suitable for feeding in Cyprus 
to horses, mules and donkeys in place of part of the barley ration commonly 
fed. Whole carobs can also be used where these are easily obtainable, 
but they should be broken up by hand in smaller pieces and should not 
be fed quite so liberally as the kibbled product. 

Carobs as a Feed for Horses, Mules and Donkeys. 

Carobs may be fed in place of J to J of the barley ration of horses, 
mules or donkeys. Thus a horse or mule used for regular work which 
ordinarily is fed a daily ration of 3-4 okes of barley should be given :— 
to 2 okes barley; IJ to 2 okes carobs mixed with the usual 
ration of straw. 

Furthermore to economize the use of barley—a quantity of oats 
ean be used, especially to donkeys. Thus for horses and mules a suitable 
ration would be :— 

11-2 okes carobs; 1 oke oats; 1 oke barley; total 3J-4 okes per day. 

Similarly donkeys fed normally a ration of 1-2 okes of barley should 
bo fed :— 

J to 1 oke carobs; ^ to I oke of oats or barley. 

Feeding of Working Cattle. 

The usual rations fed to working oxen or cows consist of vetches, 
cotton seed and oats in addition to straw. Barley is only used in sihall 
quantities. The normal ration is probably adequately balanced and 
little improvement to the rations used in the Mesaoria can be recom¬ 
mended except in as far as barley is used and then this should be replaced 
by oats or carobs. In hill districts it is doubtful if more than a small 
percentage of the cattle are fed on anytliing other than straw. A small 
quantity of broken carobs would form a most useful addition to this 
limited diet> as it would make the straw much more palatable* 
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Feeding of Pigs. 

The feeding of pigs varies considerably according to the locality. 
In Paphos District, for example, acorns, terebinthus seed, etc., which are 
suitable for pig feeding are regularly used, whereas in the Mesaoria, 
barley and whey from the cheese-making establishments are used. Bran 
and green food are used in most districts but the commonest practice is 
to graze the young pigs out of doors, giving only a minimum of 
concentrated food (e,g. bran or barley) and then finally to fatten them on 
a liberal quantity of barley or barley flour and whey. Carobs have 
been successfully used at the Government Stock Farm, Athalassa, 
in the past, provided that they are not fed in large quantities. For 
fattening pigs, therefore, crushed or kibbled carobs, bran and barley 
meal should be fed in approximately equal quantities with whatever 
whey is available. It is not advisable to feed carobs entirely in place 
of barley meal. 

Feeding of Dairy Cows. 

As part of the ration of dairy cattle kibbled carobs in small quantities 
are admirable, and have been fed to the dairy herd at the Government 
Stock Farm now for over three years. Two convenient rations for dairy 
cows are as follows :— 


(A) 

1 part of gomvos (sesame meal). 
1 ,, of cotton seed. 

1 „ of bran. 

I „ of carobs. 

\ ,, of oats. 


(«) 

1 part of gouavos (sesame meal). 
1 „ of beans or vetches. 

I ,, of bran. 

I ,, of carobs. 

1 „ of oats. 


Importance of feeding Cows according to their Milk Yield. 


The principles underlying the feeding of dairy cows in milk are not 
generally appreciated by dairymen in Cyprus. The essential point is 
that cows should be fed the grain ration according to their milk yield 
and not in equal amounts irrespective of their yield. The ration of 
straw, green food, hay or grazing is usually reckoned to sup])ly the cows' 
maintenance requirements, i.e. the food lU'cessary to k(»ep her in health 
without producing milk, extra flesh or a calf. The grain or *’ concentrate " 
ration is required to produce these, and should always be fed in controlled 
amounts. If maintenance requirements ar(‘ adequately provided for, 
then the following amounts of food are necessary for milk production. 
For every oke of milk produced 150 drams of concentrate's arc required ; 
therefore for 4 okes milk, 1| okes of concentrates are required. Thus 
a cow yielding 17 okes should get * *t\'o’ ~ = nearly OJ ok(*s per day, and 
a cow yielding 7 okes should get nearly 2J okes. If, however, the 
maintenance ration is not considered to be enough (i.e. if only straw and 
a little green food is available) then an extra 1-H okes of concentrates 
should be fed to all cows equally. It should be remembered, however, 
that cows of equal size can only digest approximately equal quantities 
of food and therefore high-yielding cows, consuming or more okes 
should be given less straw which tends to fill them up without having 
much nutritive value. To get the best results from dairy cows, individual 
attention and skill in feeding is necessary. Foods must be palatable 
and a sure way of making them so is to include carobs. 10-16% of the 
concentrates might always consist of carobs and a larger quantity can 
be used in place of barley. The two rations given above illustrate this, 
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Value of Hay in feeding Stock. 

Very Jittlo hay is made in Cy])rii8, probably both beeanso its value 
is not fully appreeiattnl and beeause there is no natural grass-land from 
which to make it. 

The value of hay lies in the fact that, provided it is cut before seeding 
takes place, the crop retains in the leaves and stems more food value 
than is found in straw, and it is indeed much more nutritious and 
palatable. Hay-making must therefore be done when the crop is still 
green and fresh—that is before it is in full flower, and, it must be dried 
as quickly as possible in order to avoid excessive loss of the green colour 
through over-drying. 

The most suitable crops for hay-making in Cyprus are oats, oats and 
vetcji^is (vicos), or lucerne. Farmers are urged to grow a small area 
of hay this year, in order to give it a trial as a fodder for their animals 
when grazing or green food is particularly scarce. The value of lucerne 
is well recognized in the Island, chiefly as a source of green food in Humm«r 
and for this reason as well as its use as hay the cultivation.of lucerne should 
be extended as much as water supplies permit. 


The Conservation of Farmyard Manure. 

The proper preservation of farmyard manure is not appreciated in Cyprus 
and the locally-made product is a poor substitute for pro]wly made woll- 
rottod manures. In view of the possible shortage^, of imported chemical 
f(»rtilizers it is well to considcT in what ways farmyard manure can be 
increased in quantity and quality. 

Animal manure is also responsible for breeding flies and the proper 
disposal of this product will also safeguard public health. 

What is Farmyard Manure ? 

Farmyard manure is generally unch'rs’tood to consist of: (a) the solid 
excreta of animals, (h) the urine, and (r) the bedding or Utter used in the 
stables. 

Half of the solid matter in the food given to animals reappears in the 
dung and contains about three-fourths of the total nitrog(‘n and nine-tenths 
of the phosphates and potasli, contained in the food, th(‘se three substances 
iK'ing by far the* most important for manurial purposes; of the nitrogem and 
potash that is passed through an animal a larger proportion is found in 
the urine than in the dung and the reverse is true of the phosphates. 

Himce the urine is shown to be of especaal value. Farmyard manurt' 
is deficient in phosphates in relation to the amount of nitrogen and 
potash it contains, but it is of special value in supplying organic matter 
to the soil, and in improving the texture of heavy soils. 

Losses in Farmyard Manure. 

Even when well-stored, manure loses some of its valuable plant food 
before becoming available to the crops, and under bad conditions^ of 
storage or making these losses may be very considerable. 

The greatest loss is through the escape or lack of collection of the 
urine. This is far richer in plant food than the solid dung and its use is 
of the utmost imy)ortancc. 

The 8i*cond cause of loss is by fermentation leading to the escape of 
ammonia. This is brought about by allowing manure to remain exposed 
to the air and to become dry, when the losses may then be very great. 
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Thus it is obvious that the proper collection and storage of all manure, 
including urine, is of extreme importan<;e in ordt'r to obtain tlu^ best 
results from it in the field. 

Prevention of Losses in Storage. 

It should be readily obvious from the foregoing that the common 
methods of “ storing ” manure in Cyprus are extremely bad and must 
lead to big losses of nitrogen, phosphates and potash. It is clearly to 
every farmer’s advantage, therefore, to take the following steps to 
conserve manure as well as possible and thus, by increasing its quality, 
he will be able to manure a larger area of land, by applying it in smaller 
quantities per donum. It is of the first necessity, therefore, to have a 
suitable pit or storage place, which (1) can take all the manure produced, 
including the urine and litter, and (2) is as sheltered as possible from 
excessive exposure to sun, rain or flooding. 

In addition the manure must not be thrown carelessly into this pit 
or storage place, but must be systematically filled in, with litter, sweepings 
or rubbish and be so placed cither that urine can be run into it or (collected 
in empty petrol tins and poured on to it. 

How TO CONSTRUCT A MANURE PlT. 

The simplest answer to this is to select the flriest corner of the yard, 
preferably against an existing wall, and build a second wall so as to enclose 
tlirec sides of a square. 



The walls should preferably be plastered with gypsum to prevent 
fly larvae penetrating the existing mud-wall, and across the ojnm entrance 
a‘ smooth stone ridge—1 ft. high—should be built for a similar reason, 
and all manure put well inside this low wall. 

Alternatively a pit 3 feet deep and of convenient length may bo dug 
and if the soil’is not sufliciently hard or rocky, then the pit should be 
lined either with lime concrete using a minimum of cement or with 
masonry, if possible a lean to roof should be oonsttucted. Tho 
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essential point is to avoid having sides of soft earth in which fly 
larvae can burrow ; but a simple well dug pit is better than no pit at all. 
Tt is essential that this pit should not liable to flooding and that all 
drainage water should be led away from it. For shelter the wall or sides 
themselves partially ensure this but any simple covering or roof that 
can be put up cheaply and easily is worthwhile. If such manure is 
made two or more pits are better than one—so that each pit can be 
covered with earth when filled until it is time to cart it out to the fields. 

Collecting the Liquid Manure. 

This may be done either by constructing a simple channel from the 
stable to the pit or by placing a petrol tin at the point where all the liquid 
manure runs out of the stable or collects in the stable, and then to transfer 
the contents of the tin to the pit. 

Poultry Manure. 

Tt is not generally realized how valuable poultry manure is, and that 
it contains about 2^ times as much nitrogen and phosphate as an equ§l 
amount of ordinary farmyard manure. 

It has been claimed that 20 hens properly housed and fed will produce 
in a year 500 okes of manure and that 120 okes are sufficient dressing to 
apply per donum. 

The manure should therefore be stored separately from other .manure 
as it is so much richer and more valuable. It is also desirable to keep it 
quite dry so that it can be more easily spread over the land than if it is 
wet, when it becomes a sticky mass. If a little gypsum is mixed with 
the fresh manure, by sprinkling it over it, it will dry quickly and keep well; 
alternatively sandy soil may be used for this purpose. It is also 
advantageous to break up the manure as finely as possible before applying 
it to the land, in order to get even distribution. 

Fanners will readily appreciate from this infonhation, the great 
value of poultry manure, and considering the ease with which it can be 
collected and stored, in a shallow pit, if will be to their advantage to 
collect as much of it as they can during the coming y(‘ar. 


Compost-Making. 

The manufacture of compost is a way in which all surplus garden refuse, 
weeds, straw and other cellulosic vegetable matter can be transformed into 
a valuable organic manure at low cost. Woody materials, such as cotton 
stalks, cannot be utilized for this purpose as they take too long to decay. 

Compost can be made in heaps, above ground, or in pits, but in Cyprus 
a pit is preferable. The pit may be 4' deep and about 10' square, but 
should suit individual requirements. It must not be deeper than 5', as this 
will stop the aeration of the manure which is essential for decomposition. 
Compost pits should preferably be lined with concrete and be covered, but 
this may be too expensive for the average farmer and is not essential. 

The pit is filled up as follows: Firstly a layer of refuse or straw» 
broken up or chaffed as much as possible and thoroughly wetted, is placed 
on the bottom of the pit to a depth of about a foot. On top of this layer 
is placed of partially decomposed stable manure if available. 

If farmyard manure is not available, the same results can be achieved by 
using a layer of mixture of artificial manures, such as follows;— 

6 pkes lime, 4 okes ammonium sulphate and 2 okes superphosphate 
per I foot layer of refuse 10' X10', 
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The remainder of the pit is built up in layers as described above. 
The art of cdmpost-making lies in seeing that the material is kept moist, 
but not waterlogged and is kept aerated. When the pit is half full, the 
material should be turned and re wetted if necessary. Similarly the 
second half of the pit should be turned when the pit is completed. It may 
be necessary to spray water on the pit and rc-turn the material from time 
to time during the period of decomposition. Complete decomposition 
will take from 4-6 months, after which the material is ready for use. 

When the pit has been filled, it should be covered with a layer of soil 4''-6'' 
thick and protected from lieavy downpours, which will cause waterlogging. 


Manufacture of Olive-Oil. 

Making good olive-oil is not a very elaborate process, but it is one which 
requires labour, constant care and attention and the observance of 
certain principles. Unfortunately methods of manufiieture in (\yprus 
are generally primitive with resultant loss in yield, and the la(;k of care 
in the handling of olives and olive-oil are the cause of large quantities of 
inferior oil appearing in the market. Every single stage in the manufacture 
of oil should be carefully watched and cleanliness should be observed 
throughout if the oil is to be of gdbd quality needing no further refining. 

The method of picking and storing the olives has an important efftHjt 
on the quality of oil. The thing to remember is tiiat injured olives, 
which have picked up much dirt from the soil and then stored in large 
heaps on damp floors, are excellent breeding places for micro-organisms 
which will cause fermentation and lower the quality of the oil. If olives 
are to be kept only for a few days before seiuling to the factory a slight 
amount of bruising is of no consequence, but they must be stored on dry 
floors in shallow layers. Concrete floors are not recommended as they 
may impart a peculiar odour and taste to tJie oil. Dry wooden floors 
are the best. If storage in shallow layers is not possible the olives may 
bo stored in brine, but storage in heaps is always to be avoided. It is a 
good principle always to send the olives to the factory immediately after 
picking. If olives are picked very ripe, the oil produced will contain a 
large amount of solid fat which will cause solidification in winter time. 

It is advisable to wash the olives before crushing. Small amounts of 
impurities may have a large detrimental cffec^t on the quality of oil. 
(There is a rotary washer which is giving good results at Ayios Amvrosios. 
It is of simple construction and efficient.) Leaves and twigs should be 
removed as they tend to impart an unpl(‘asant flavour to the oil. 
Injured and infected olives should be separated from the sound ones. 
If required, they may be used for oil production but the oil must not be 
mixed with that produced from sound olives. 

It is the practice in many districts to boil the olives and then store 
them in large heaps for over a fortnight before extracting the oil. This 
practice results in the oil produced being of dark colour, high acidity and 
liable to rancidity. The sooner it is given up the better. 

At the factory the olives are crushed before pressing. This is done with 
a stone-wheel revolving in an iron bowl. The modern edge-runner used 
in many mills is very efficient and should be adopted whenever possible. 

Pressing the paste produced by crushing is done either by the old 
fashioned screw-press or by hydrauhe press. The paste is placed in rusli 
baskets wliich are put one over the other in columns of 15-20. These 
baskets cannot withstand the pressure of the hydraulic press and the 
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paste in such a case is put into heavy folded cloths which are placed in 
columns of 20-30. Hydraulic presses can extract much more oil from the 
paste than the screw-press. 

After the first pressing the paste in each basket is stirred, boiling 
water is added and more pressure applied. The oil so produced will 
tend to solidify more easily than that obtained first, but as a rule its 
quality is good enough and it may be mixed with thefij*st. The cake may 
be crushed again and a fresh lot of oil of inferior quality may be extractea 
by adding hot water and pressing. But in general the cake is sold to 
factories for the production of sulphur oil. 

The liquid extracted is a mixture of water, plant material and oil. 
On standing in galvanized iron tanks the oil soon comes to the top and is 
removed. The liquor is run into big tanks and after settling for a further 
period of 1-2 weeks, some more oil comes to the top and is collected. This 
oil is generally of inferior quality and is used for soap making. The 
loss which results from incomplete separation can be avoided by the use 
of centrifugal clarifier, which separates the oil from the liquor quickfy 
and completely. One such clarifier, which works continuously and can 
deal with 800 litres of liquor per hour, has been installed at Ayios Amvrosios. 

At this stage the oil contains suspended vegetable matter and is 
allowed to settle for many weeks, by which time impurities settle down 
and the oil is decanted. It is preferable to filter the oil before storage. 
All that is needed is a tall tin vessel with perforated bottom and a layer 
of cotton wool of about one inch thickness. It is a rapid and inexpensive 
method. It is advisable to repeat the process of filtration after 5-6 
months, the cotton wool being more closely packed in the second 
filtration as finer impurities have to be removed. 

The storage should be done in glass vessels or glazed earthenware. Tins 
should bo avoided but if their use cannot be avoided it should be seen that 
they are not rusty inside Free fatty acids attack zinc and consequently 
the use of galvanized iron with oils of appreciable acidity is to be avoidea. 

It is essential that the machinery and vessels used should be absolutely 
clean. Oil absorbs bad odours and flavours very readily and their 
removal is very difficult. In addition dirt is the cause of rancidity and 
acidity in oil. Before use the machinery and vessels should be washed! 
with 2% hot caustic soda solution or a stronger washing soda solution. 
The soda is then washed away with clean hot water. The practice of using 
machinery and vessels which have not been washed perhaps for years is 
responsible every year for the spoilage of large quantities of oil. 

If oils have been spoiled it is possible in most cases to improve their 
appearance and quality. Removal of disagreeable odours and flavours 
is more difficult. 

The methods employed for reducing acidity and removing disagreeable 
odours and flavours are generally beyond the reach of the small producer 
but there is no reason why they should not be adopted by CJo-operative 
Societies. Olive-oil makers are advised to consult the Chemist of the 
Agricultural Department, Nicosia, on the best methods to employ. 

It will be seen from the above that it is easier to produce good oUve^ 
oil than to improve the quality of oil that has been spoiled. It is well 
to remember that ai)preciablc loss in quantity may result from refining. 
Further, no treatment can bring back the oil to its original quality. If 
thorough cleanliness is observed from the time of picking the ^it to the 
time oz sellmg the oil it should not be necessary to resort to refining. 
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EDITORIAL AND ADVERTISEMENT 
NOTICES 


All communications for publication should be addressed to the 
Editor, Cyprus Agricultural Journal Department of Agriculture 
Nicosia. 

Contributions are invited, written on one side of the paper only. 
It should be understood that unaccepted manuscripts cannot be 
returned unless postage is prepaid. 

Copies of the Cyprus Agricultural Journal can be obtained on 
application to the Department of Agriculture, price 3p. per number, 
or by post 4jo. 

Annual subscription payable in advance 16jt7. post free. Overseas 
subscription 18jp. (2/-). 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES. 


A special reduced rate is charged for all advertisements inserted. 
As the Journal is circulated throughout the Colony and copies are sent 
to all Colonies Overseas it may be regarded as a valuable medium for 
advertising. 

The following are the rates in force :— 

Cover-— Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions ... £2 0 0 
Inside pages —Full page, 1 year or 4 insertions 112 0 

„ Half page „ - 16 0 

„ Quarter page „ - 8 0 

For one insertion only, one-fourth of above charges. 

All charges payable in advance. 


PRIVATE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Wants, Articles for Sale or Exchange, Notices of Meetings 
Events, etc., for the first 16 words, 2s, Exceeding 16 words but not 
exceeding 32 words, 4s. For every additional 8 words 6p. 

Advertisements should be written on one side of the paper only, 
and should reach the Editor, Cyp'^m Agricultural Journal^ not 
later than the 10th of the month of issue. 


The Cyprus Agrioultiiral Journal is publishsi in Maroh» June 
September end December. 


The Editor does not necessarily endorse the statements or epinions 
expressed in contributed articles, the responsibility for which rests with 
the authors. 
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Meteorological Data, Cyprus. 

Summary op Observations at Bepresentative Stations. 

SBPTBMBEB, 1939. 



Shade temperature 

Rainfall 

District 

Mean 

Total 

1 inches 


"to 63 

a? 

MO oQ te 


and Station 

Maxim. 

Minim. 


-sS-S 

^ o 

|ill 

5*1 

Nicosia District : 








Nicosia . 

03.4.1 

G5.0O 

— 

-- 


0.41 

— 

Athalassa . 

— 



— 

— 

0.01 

— 

Morphou . 

Maknicras ... ... 


04.07 


—■ 

— 

0.18 

— 


- 

— 

— 

— 

0.27 

— 

Famagusta District: 








Famagusta . 

04.40 

07.60 

- 

- 

— 

0.20 

— 

Akhyritou . 

01..33 

64.6.3 

- 

— 

— 

0.12 

— 

Bizokarpaso 
Lefkoniko . 


— 


_ 

— 

0.35 

0.45 


Larnaca District: 








Lamaca . 

S0.2O 

0.3.HO 



— 

0.65 

— 

Lefkara 

Limassol District: 

1 

1 



— 

0.70 

— 

Limassol . 

8H.77 

64.03 I 

- 

— 


0.01 


Saittas . 

— 

1 

0.30 

1 

o.;io 

1.10 

— 

Trikoukkia . 

7H.l() 

53.37 

0.15 

1 

0.15 

1.04 

-- 

Alekhtora . 

Paphos District: 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.19 

— 

Paphos . 

Polls . 

7(».47 

67 23 

_ 

_ 


0.18 

0.38 

I 

Kyrenia District : 

«7.2r) 

1 67.78 






Kyrenia . 

~ 

1 — 

1 — 

0.36 

— 


OCTOBEB, 1939. 


Nicosia District: 








Nicosia . 

87.10 

60.71 

— 

— 

— 

0.50 

— 

Athalassa. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.59 

— 

Morphou . 

Makneoras. 

85.10 

50.04 

— 

— 

— 

0.41 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

0.99 

— 

Famagusta District: 

80.19 







Famagusta. 

61.61 

— 

— 

— 

1.30 

— 

Akhyritou. 

86.30 

50.19 

— 

— 

— 

0.94 

— 

RizoKarpaso 

— 

— 

0.57 

2 

0.45 

0.82 

— 

Lefkoniko. 

— 

— 

— 


— 

0.26 

— 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca . 

85.10 

61.03 

— 

— 

— 

0.69 

— 

Lefkara 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1.04 

— 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

84.03 

62.42 

0.10 

2 

0.07 

0.84 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1.30 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

60.26 

50.(X) 

— 

— 

— 

2.41 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.85 

.... 

PcLjahos District: 
Paphos . 








74.84 

65.13 

— 

— 

— 

0.55 


Polis. 

— 

— 

0.12 

1 

0.12 

0.92 

.... 

Ksenia District: 
Kyrenia . 








82.15 

65.18 




0.95 



Note ,—Compiled from returns furnished by Publio Works D^artment. 
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NOVEMBEB, 1939. 



Shade tempemture 


Rainfall 



District 
and Station 

Mean 

«-H CO 

® gvS 

Greatest 
fall in 
one day 

1*2 e " 
12 

g a 

O © 

co^ ^ 


Maxim. 

Minim. 

o’o 

^.S 


S S I § 

Sm ^ 

Nicoiia Dittrict: 
Nicosia . 

70.07 

51.07 

2.86 

7 

O.Oli 

1.37 


Athalasaa . 

— 

— 

2.41 

i\ 

I.l« 

1.09 


Morphou . 

Maknaeras. 

70.57 

51.03 

3.94 

10 

0.1)4 

1.31 

. . 

- 

— 

(».08 

4 

3.15 

2.70 


Famagusta District: 








Famagusta. 

75.20 

53.76 

2.25 

6 

0.90 

1.94 

— 

Akhyritou. 

HizoKarpaso 
LefkoniKo. 

71.57 

50.53 

2.13 

6 

0.88 

1.45 


— 

— 

1.61 

7 

0.57 

3.12 

— 

— 

— 

3.01 

6 

0.90 

1.55 

_ 

Larnaca District: 








Larnaca . 

71.20 

50.93 

2.10 i 

6 

0.65 

1.6)3 

— 

Lefkara . 

— 

— 

5.73 

5 

2.50 

2.63 

— 

Limassol District: 








Limassol . 

72.73 

55.27 

3.13 

8 

1.56 

1.83 

— 

Saittas . 

— 

— 

(i.24 

8 

3.90 

2..50 

— 

Trikoukkia. 

55.60 

38.23 

6.84 

9 

1.80 

2.78 

— 

Alekhtora. 

— 

— 

6.20 

7 

2.55 

2.52 


Pc^hos District: 

Paphos . 

Potis. 








63.07 

56.97 

5.90 

8 

1.70 

2.69 

— 

— 

— 

3.92 

6 

1.80 

1.83 

— 

Kyrenia District: 
Kyrenia . 

71.03 

59.20 

3.87 

8 

1.50 

2.08 

— 


ATole.—Compiled from retume funiished by Publio Works Department# 


Short List of Government Publications. 

(Obtainable, post free, from the Superintendent, Government 
Printing Office, Nicosia, Cyprus.) 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTS AND MINERALS. s. d. 

Agriculture-^Report for 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 & 1937 3 0 

Cupriferous Deposits, by Professor C. CuUis & A. Edge—1927 5 0 

Forest Administration Report, 1935, 1936 and 1937 .. (each) 1 0 

Forest Conservancy, by P. G. Madon—1930 .. .. .. 3 0 

Forestry, Summary of Report by R. S. Troup—1930 .. 1 0 

Fungi of Cyprus, First List of, by R. M. Nattrass—1937 .. 2 0 

Geology of Cyprus, by C. BeUamy & A. Jukes-Browne—1905 2 0 

Insect Pests & Fungus Diseases, by H. Morris (t. or a.) *—1932 - 6 

Inspector of Mines, Annual Report, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1934, 

1936 and 1937 (each) 1 0 

^Irrigation Work in Cyprus, Report on, by Col. Ellis—1922.. 10 0 

Mineral Substances Utilized in the Arts, by P. Giennadius—1906 1 0 

Soil|Ero8ion{in Cyprus, by A. Pitcairn—1937 . --6 

Water Supply in Cyprus, Progress Report, half-year ended 
31.12.38, by Dr. C. Raeburn—1939 .^ . - 4 
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Agricultural Department Publications. 

The following bulletins and leaflets have been published in English, 
Greek or Turkish as indicated by the letters E,, 0. or T, after each 
title. 

Bulletins. 

Industrial Series: 

No. 1.—“ The Grape and Wine Industry of Cyiarus.** By M.T.Dawe, 
O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 

No. 2.—** The Tanning Industry.** By M. T. Dawe, O.B.E., F.L.S. E. 
HorticuUural Series: 

No. 1.—“Some Observations on the Citrus Industry of Palestine, 
with reference to Application of Improved Methods to 
the Citrus Industry of Cvprus/* By B. »l. Weston, M.A., 
M.Sc., F.R.H.S. E. ^ ' 

No. 2.—“ Picking, Grading and Packing of Citrus Fruits. A Guide 
for Exporters.** By B. J. Weston, M.A., M.Sc. (Agr.) 
E»t 0. db T. , 

The above two series are now combined and the following have been 
published:— 

No. 3.—“ Report on Soil Erosion in Cyprus.** By A Pitcairn. 
E., O. ds T. 

No. 4.—“ Summary of Agricultural Legislation in Cypriis.** E. 

No. 5.—“ Soil and Wat(T (dnservation in Cj^prus. E. 

Entomological Series: 

No. 1.—“ Investigations into the Lpeust Plague in Cyprus.’* 
By Ch. G. Pelaghias, I.A. (Gx.), F.A.I. (Gx.), (also 
Corrigendum). E. 

No. 2.—“ A Survey of Olive Pests.*’ By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. 

E. t O. ds T. (T. out of print). 

No. 3.—“ Insect Pests and Fungus Diseases of Cyprus and their 
Control.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., F.E.S. O. db T. 
(E. out of print.) 

No. 4.—“ Iniurious Insects of Cyprus.” By H. M. Morris, M.Sc., 

F. R.E.S. E. 

Myccdogical Series: 

No. 1.—“ The Control of Fungus Diseases.” By R. M. Nattrass, 
B.Sc., Ph.D.. D.I.C. E., O. db T. 

“ A first List of Cyprus Fungi.” By R. M. Nattrass, B. Sc. 
Ph.D., D.I.e. E. 

Leaflets. 

No. 1.—“Petroleum Emulsion.” 0 (Out of print.) 

No. 2.—“ Boll Worms of Cotton.” 0. 

No. 3.—“ Collection, Sorting and Packing of Oranges.” 0. (Out 
of print). 

No. 4.—“ The Cultivation of the Orange Tree.” 0, 

No. 6.—“ Oarpocapsa ” O, (Replaced by No. 22.) 

No. 6.—“ General Rules for Silkworm Rearing.” J^., O, db T. 

(Reprinted, see also No. 8, Educational lories). 

No. 7.—“ Cultivation of Almond Trees.” G. (Out of print#) 

No. 8.—Soil Manuring.” O. (Out of print.) 

No. 9. —“ Control Measures for Red S<^l6 of Citrus.” 0. (Out of 
print). 
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No. }0 .—“ Seed Beds.” O. (Out of print.) 

No. 11.—“The Collection of Sumach.’* O. 

No. 12.—“The Almond Pest (EurytomaamygdcUi, End.) ” E„Q, 4 kT, 
No. 13.—“ Outline of the Rat Destruction Campaign for 1930.” 
G, df T. (E. out of print.) 

No. 14.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” JS?., Q, d? T. (Out of print; replaced 
By No. 17). 

No. 16.—“ Warble Flies.” jB., O, dc T. (E. out of print.) 

No. 16.—“Downy Mildew of the Vine (Plaamopara viticola),** G. de T, 
{E. out of print.) 

No. 17.—“ Potato Tuber Moth.” G, ds T. (Replaces No. 14.) 

No. 18.—“ The White Rot of Onions in Cyprus.” E.,G. db T, 

No. 19.—“ The Production of Silage.” E,, G. & T, (Out of print; 
see No. 7 Educational ^ries.) 

No. 20.—“ Importation of Plants, Fruit, etc., into Cyprus.” E, 
(Reprinted and brought up to date.) 

No. 21 .—** Ceratitia mpitata, Wied. Mediterranean Fruit Fly.” 

E., G. ds T, Reprint from the (hjprus Agricultural 
Journal, Vol. XXXI, September, 1936, Part 3. 

No. 22.—“ Pests of the Apple Tree.” E,, G, d? T. (Replaces No. 6.) 

Reprint from the Cyprus Agricultural Journal,Vol . X XXIT, 
December, 1937, Part 4. 

No. 23.—” Citrus Wastage.” E., G. db T. 

No. 24.—“ Pests of Citrus Trees and Fruit.” E., G, db T, 

No. 25.—“ The Ox-Warble Fly.” E,,G»dsT, Reprint from the 

Agricultural Journal, Vol. XXXIII, March, 193S, Part 1. 
Educational Seriea: 

No. 1.—“ Agricultural Resources of Cyprus.” E,, G. db T, 

No. 2.—“ Breeding, Feeding & Management of Cattle.” E,, G, db T. 
No. 3.—“ Agricultural Calendar.” E,^ G, db T. 

No. 4.—“ linseed (Linium uaitalissimum)'* E.^G.db T, 

No. 6.—“ Sesame (Sesamum indicum),** E,, G. db T. 

No. 6.—“ Production of Olives and Olive Oil.” E,, 0. db T, 

No. 7.—“ Production of Silage.” E,, G, db T. 

No. 8.—“ Sericulture.” E,, G, db T, 

No.^.—“ Citrus Fruit Growing in Cyprus.” E,, G. db T. 

No. 10.—“ The Breeding and Management of Sheep in Cyprus.” 

E.f G, db T, Reprint from the Cyprus Agricultural 
Journal Vol. XXX, December, 1935, Part 4. 

No. 11.—“ Flax.” E„ G. db T. 

No. 12.—“Diseases of Poultry.” E,,G.dbT, Reprint from the 

Agricultural Journal Vol. XXXI, March, 1936, Part 1. 
No. 13.—“Irrigation in Cyprus.” E,,G,dbT, Reprint from the 

Agricultural Journal, Vol. XXXI, June, 1936, Part 2. 

No. 14.—“ Cereal Crops.” jB., G. db T, Reprint from the Cyprus 
Agricultural Journal, Vol. XXXII, March, 1937, Part 1. 
No. 16.—“ Diseases of Sheep and Goats.” jB., G, db T. Reprint from 
the Cyprus Agricultural Journals, Vol. XXXI, Part 4 and 
Vol. XXXII, Parts 1 and 2. 

No. 16.—The Cultivation of the Carob Tree in Cyprus.” A, G. db T. 

Reprint from the Cyprus Agricultural Journals, 
Vol. XXXII, December, 1937, Part 4, and Vol. XXXIII, 
March^ 1938, Part I, 
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No. 17 .—** Table Grapes & Raisins.” E., O. ds T, Reprint from the 
CypruH Aqricvllural Journal, Vol. XXXII, September, 
193S, Part 3. 

No. 18.—“Diseases of Cattle with Special Reference to C^rus,” 
E,, O, ds T, Reprint from the Cyprus AgricMtural 
Journals, Vol. XXXII, June, 1938, Part 2 and 
Vol. XXXII, September, 1938, Part 3.' 


Distribution of Pedigree Stud Animals on 1.1.1940. 


Thoroughbred. Stallions: Date of Birth 


Marcher Lord 

(1920) .. 

at Athalassa. 

Life Line 

(1922) .. 

at Ayios Theodhoros. 

Pitchford 

(1925) .. 

at Akhna (on loan). 

Friars Flutter 

(1927) .. 

at Larnapa*. 

Waterkoscie 

(1923) .. 

at Lefkoniko. 

Moleskin 

(1920) .. 

at Vatili. 

Irish Draught Stallion: Bright Boy 

(1936) .. 

at Athalassa. 

Red Light (1934) .. 

)> 

Dales Pony: Sonny Boy 

(1930) .. 

at Ktima. 

Welsh Cob: Llwynog’s Model.. 

(1925) .. 

at Polis. 

Dairy Shorthorn hulls: 

No. 480 Ambassador 

(1934) .. 

at Athalassa. 

No. 487 Minstrel .. 

(1936) .. 

at ,, 

at Nicosia. 

No. 491 Prince .. 

(1937) .. 

No. 494 Archer . • 

(1937) .. 

at Larnaea. 

No. 496 Aviator .. 

(1937) 

at Phlasou (on loan). 

No, 603 Diplomat .. 

(1938) .. 

at Limassol (on loan). 

No. .604 Aristocrat .. 

(1938) .. 

at Kyrenia (on loan). 

Kerrij Bulls: 

No. 464 Carmoney Monarch (1936) .. 

at Athalassa. 

No. 464 Daffy’s Evidence 

(1932) .. 

at Ktima. 

Native Bulls are stationed at the following 

places:— 


Paphos District: Arminoii, Arodhes, Anarita, Amargeti, Ayios 
Photios, Lyso, Polemi, Peyia and Simon. 
Limassol District: Evdhimou. 

Premium Jack Donkeys or Donkeys on loan are located at:— 

Nicosia District: Akaki, Epikho, Loiiroujina, and Nison. 

Kyrenia District: Bellapais, Kambyli and Kato Dhikomo. 

Famagusta District: Asha, Chatos, Piyi, Trikomo. 

Lai'nam District: Alaminos, Tremethousha, 

Limassol District: Evdhimou. 

Paphos District: Arminou, Pano Arodhes. 

Theye are also 26 boars and 8 goats on loan, 
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The Horse Breeding Law, 1930. 

LIST OF STALLIONS LICENSED FOR 1939. 
Nicosia Distbiot. 


Village 

Akaki 

0umer*8 name 

Michael Th. Rafti 


Beg. No. 
29 

do. 

Moisia Michael Tchingi 


203 

do. 

Marikkou Yorgi 


240 

Argaki 

Poljrvios Theophani 


163 

Astromeritia 

Christoforos Evangeli 


26 

Kalokhorio 

Yioryis Papaconstantinou 


262 

Lefka 

Ahmet Dopran Salih 


266 

Lymbia 

Andronikos Petri 


32 

do. 

Heraelis Lambi 


66 

Manimari 

Nicolas Haji Haralambons 


45 

Morphou 

Vasilis T. Spanos 


18 

do. 

Andreas Ahapittas 


249 

Nicoflia 

Mehmed Kioutchouk 


304 

Pera 

Yiannis G. Magoii 


194 

Pcra Khorio 

Tofis Michael 


294 

Yen 

Yeoryos Petri 


16 

Yerolakkos 

Haji Michael Haji Loi 


35 

do. 

TogJ is Charalambi 


22 

Alaminos 

Larnaoa District. 

Rifat Jumaa 


260 

do. 

Salih Jumaa 


64 

Aradhippou 

Costis Kyriakou 


16 

do. 

Lefteris Towli 


226 

Athienou 

Costas N. Haji Vrashimi 


96 

do. 

Vasilis M. Phiakou 


169 

do. 

Nicolas Vassili Phiakou 


276 

Laniaoa 

Ipermachos Kyriakou Petroladhas 

288 

Voroklini 

Panayis Theodosi , 

., 

106 

flo. 

Ph. P. Haji Philippoii 


267 

Akanthou 

Famagusta District. 
Yiannis Hambi 


270 

Asha 

Antonis Michael 


92 

do. 

Christos Haji Lavithi 


234 

do. 

Kyriakos Antoni 


239 

do. 

Apostolou Hj. Zannetou 


274 

do. 

Eleni Demetri Kounalli 

• » 

208 

Ayios Andronikos .. 

Spyros Yeoryi 

e • 

66 

Ayios Elias 

Constantis Stylli 


246 

do. 

Yeorgios Christodoulou 


266 

Ayios Seryios 

Nicolas Yeoryi 


219 

Cnatos 

Ahmet Koja Ibrahim 


286 

Ephtakomi 

Kyriakos G. Xydonta 


298 

do. 

Antonis Andrea 


299 

Qalatia 

Akil Mustafa Gonie 


64 

Komi Kebir 

Kyriakos Constanti 

• • 

68 


C)iristo8 Hani4 

• 

• • 

259 
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ViOage Owner's name Reg. No. 


Lefkoniko 

• • 

Mehmed Salih 


38 

do. 

• • 

Christos Haji Symeoii 


241 

Lysi 

• • 

Minas Lysandrou 


80 

do. 

• • 

Demetris Topha 


227 

do. 

• • 

Yangos M. Katsouris 


301 

Melanagra 


Kallis Kyriakou 


60 

Milea 


Sotira Panayi 


284 

do. 


Panayis Loizi Haji Rousou 


296 

O 

1 


Djafer Emin A. M. Mustafa 


213 

Paralimni 


Andreas K. Xiouri 


72 

do. 


Nicolas G. Tsiakouras 


210 

do. 


Avraamis Anastasi 


268 

Peristeronopivi 


Theoklis Towli 


305 

do. 


Const. K. Haji Yeoryi 


73 

Phrenaros 


Kyriakos Theori 


71 

Rizokarpaso 


Nicolas Chr. Barbotta 


171 

do. 


Pandelis N. Haji Hari 


281 

do. 

• • 

Anna Pavlou Matheoii 


300 

Sotira 

• • 

Vasilis Demetri 


252 

Styllos 

• • 

Annezou Nikou 


269 

Trikomo 

• • 

Marikou Kyriakou 


224 

do. 

• • 

KypriaxiOB Stylli Haili 


266 

do. 


Patroolos K 3 rriakou 


297 

VatUi 


Andreas G. Iona 


86 

do. 


Vasiliki Haji Christodoulou 


89 

Yenagra 

• • 

Kyriacos Christofi 


206 

Yialousa 

• • 

Christofis Pana 3 i Pitchi 

Limassol District. 


280 

Anoyira 

• • 

Thoukis Solomi 


143 

Asgata 


Demosth. Evangeli 


295 

Ay. Phyla 

• • 

Costis P. Silikiotis 


118 

Evclhiinoii 


Ahmed H/ Shiikri 


303 

Pakhna 


Theodores Evgeniou 


121 

do. 

• • 

Haralambos M. Kais 


283 

Phasoula 

• • 

Nicolas Evangelis 


272 

Phasouri 


Cyprus-Palestine Plantations, Co. 

Paphos District. 

302 

Dhrousa 


Yiannis Sava 

• • 

139 

Khoulou 


Ahmet Kiazim 

« • 

289 

Kissonerga 


Evangelis Haji Nicola 


126 

do. 


Haji Towlis Haralambou 


*129 

Kouklia 


Mehmed Hassan Kokkinos 


215 

Ktima 

• • 

Ali Arif Kallikas 


290 

Kelokedhara 

• • 

G. Christodoulou Sirimis 


275 

Lapithiou 

• « 

Mehmed Mulla Osman 

a • 

263 



Yeoiyios Ch. Ellinas 

• • 

130 

Pano Arodhez 


Harilaos Nioolaou 

a • 

136 

4o. 

t ♦ 

Chiysost. Panayioton 

^ • 

2W 
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YiUagt 

Owner^s name 

Beg. No, 

Peristerona 

Solomon Haralambou 

230 

Prodromi 

Avraamis Sava 

248 

Stroumbi 

Sofoklis Constanti 

178 

IVila 

Costis Papa Daniel 

Ktrbnia Distbiot. 

286 

Agridhaki 

Haralambos Yianni 

147 

Asomatos 

Christallou Michael! 

146 

do. 

Antonis Haji I. Hanni 

150 

Ayios Amvrosios .. 

Nicolas Haji Dimitri 

256 

Apos Ermolaos .. 

Efstathios Christofi 

166 

Ayios Yeoryios 

Costis Nicola Spaiiou 

157 

Bellapais 

Savas K. Demetriades 

236 

Dhiorios 

Gregoris Haji Michael 

148 

Dhikomo, Kato 

Loukas G. Loukaides 

273 

Kyrenia 

Shakir Hussein 

158 

Lapithos 

Polyk. Panayioti 

99 

Lamaka tis Lapithou 

Miltiades Constanti 

152 

do. 

Kleanthis Stylianou 

287 

Myrtou 

Cleov. Stylianou 

149 

do. 

Neophytos Christofi 

293 

Siskiipos 

Layithis Demetriou 

232 


ROBIillT J. ItoE, 

%th December, 1939. (’hief Veterinary Officer, 

Inspector of Horae Breeding. 

Department of Agriculture, Cyprus. 

Headquarters—icosia. 

All general correspondence should be addressed to the Director 
of Agriculture. 

Correspondence and applications for advice referring to the 
Veterinary, Entomological, Plant Pathological or Chemical 
Branches, should be addressed to the Officer in charge of the 
Branch. When seeking advice in regard to treatment of plant 
pests or diseases, specimens should, whenever possible, be sent. 

Government Stock Farm, Athalassa and 
District Stud Stables. 

Applications for services of stud animals at Athalassa or 
the supply of live stock, poultry, eggs, etc., should be addressed 
to the Livestock Officer, Athalassa. Applications for 
services of stud animals at District Stud Stables should be 
made to the Stud Groom in charge. There are Stud Stables 
at Vatili, Bizokarpaso, Ayios Theodhoros, Lefkoniko, Larnaca, 
Paphos and Polls. 
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CJentral Experment Farjm, Morphou. 

Applications for permission to visit the C3entral Experiment 
Farm, Morphou, should be made to the Superintendent of 
Agriculture, Morphou. 

Saitta Experimental Vineyard and Viticulturist’s 
Laboratory. 

Bequests for the examination of wines and advice in regard 
to viticulture should be addressed to the Viticulturist and Wine 
Expert, Limassol. 

District Organization. 

Applications for agricultural advice should be addressed 
to the Officer in charge of the district or area in which the 
applicant resides. All applications for seeds or plants should 
be made to the Officer in charge of the nearest Nursery Garden. 

Nicosia District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. S. Maratheftis, is in charge of the 
district, and officers are stationed at Nicosia, Kythrea, Dheftera, 
Peleokhorio, Morphou, Lefka, Pyrgos, Kalopanayiotis and the 
Nursery Garden, Nicosia. 

Famagusta District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. A. Panaretos, is in charge, including 
Famagusta Nursery Garden and Citrus Experimental Grove and 
Lysi Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at Famagusta, 
Yialousa, Lysi, Lefkoniko and Trikomo and Tobacco Instructor 
at Yialousa. 

Larnaca District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. M. Papaiacovou, is in charge 
including Larnaca Nursery Garden. Officers are stationed at 
Larnaca and ISkarinou, 

Limassol District. 

Agricultural Officer, Mr. Ch. C. Koumides is in charge and 
oflicers are stationed at Agros, Perapedhi, Evdhimou and 
Limassol. [p^ 

‘ Kyrenia District. 

Agricultural Assistant, Mr. E. Alonaris, is in ohargei 
including Kyrenia Nursery Garden, and an officer is stationed 
at Lapithos. 

Paphos District. 

Assistant Superintendent of Agriculture, Mr. A. Klokka&s, is 
in charge. Paphos District includes Paphos, Polls and Kelokedhara 
Nursery Gardens and officers are stationed at Polis, Stroumbi 
and Kelokedhara. 

Troodos Area. 

Trikoukkia Nursery Garden and Experiment Station are 
in charge of Mr. K. Hamboullas, Agricultural Assistant. 
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